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SERVICE IN SERVIA. 

PEELIMINART CHAPTER. 

THE HISTOBT OF SEBTIA. 

A SHORT sketch of the history of Servia, may not 
■^ be an unacceptable preface to the simple record 
of what we saw and what we did in that country 
during the months of Augast, September, October, 
November, and part of December, 1876. 

We find, on our return to England, that a great 
amount of ignorance prevails, even as to the size and 
situation of Servia. 

It is not a country that has hitherto excited much 
attention, or in modem times played any very impor- 
tant part in the history of the world, and even now it 
is, as it were, but a little episode in the midst of far 
greater records ; yet the prominent part this little 
land took in the commencement of the present war — 
the part she may yet take in the struggle between 
Russia and Turkey — renders a better knowledge of 
this country of some importance. 
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There is a capital history of Servia by Leopold 
Banke, translated from German into English by Mrs. 
Alexander Xerr, and published in Bohn's Standard 
Library, which is well worth reading by all who 
desire to know more of the history of Servia ; whilst 
Andrew Paton's " Servia, the Youngest Member of 
the European Family," affords valuable information 
as to the country itself. 

Servia is, as we all know, one 'of the Danubian or 
Slav provinces, and still forms part of Turkey in 
Europe, paying a small yearly tribute to the Porte as 
recognition of his suzerainty, but with national laws, 
and entirely independent of Turkey as regards her 
army, her finances, and indeed every branch of 
government. 

Servia was originally inhabited by the Thracians or 
lUyrians, but in the year 71 b.c. it was invaded by 
the Bomans, and in 29 B.C. was finally conquered, 
and annexed to the Roman Empire as part of the 
province of lUyria. It shared the fortunes of its 
masters, and was overrun by Huns, Goths, and 
Longobards. 

The Huns obtained permission from the Emperor 
Yalens to settle there, and after them came the 
Visigoths. 

It reverted to the Byzantine Empire in the middle 
of the sixth century, but was invaded and conquered 
by the Avars in the seventh century. 
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These same Avars, a wild and troublesome people, 
gave constant annoyance to the Emperor Heraclius, 
who, in A.D. 63S, called in to his aid the Serbs, a tribe, or 
rather a collection, of Slav tribes. They and the 
Croats lived in the northern part of the Carpathian 
Mountains near the sources of the Vistula. 

These tribes drove out the Avars, and the Emperor 
offered their lands to the Croats, who occupied all the 
country between Istria and Spalato. 

The Serbs followed, and, under the name of Impe- 
rial Colonists, took possession of Upper Msesia, Dar- 
dania, and parts of lUyria and Macedonia, a country 
including, besides Servia proper. Old Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Austrian Slavonia. 

They were the first Slav tribe converted to Chris- 
tianity by missionaries sent by the Emperor Basilius 
in the ninth century. 

After the schism of Photius and the divisions 
of the Eastern and Western Churches, Servia long 
hesitated between Constantinople and Bome. At 
last they decided in favour of the Eastern Church, 
while the Croats decided in favour of the Western. 

At present, therefore, the national religion of 
Servia is Greek Orthodox, which permits national 
churches in communion with it, and therefore Servia 
has her own independent Church; but all other faiths 
are tolerated, religious persecution is unknown, and 
the Greek Archbishop Michael is a personal friend of 
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the Eoman Bishop Strossmeyer, of Hungary, Vicar 
Apostolic of Servia and Bosnia. 

The medieval history of Servia has been a troubled 
one. For 200 years she waged war against Bulgaria, 
the enemy of the Byzantine emperor, her suzerain, 
till in 1043 Stephen Bogislan liberated his country 
from the Greek rule. His son Michael completed the 
work, and in 1080 proclaimed himself King of Servia, 
a title recognised by Pope Gregory the Seventh. Then 
came another period of struggle to maintain national 
independence. 

Amongst the "jupans** or chiefs of Servia at that 
time was Simon Nemanja. He united all the local 
chiefs under himself, and in 1365, having finally shaken 
off allegiance to the Greek Emperor, he assumed the 
title of king, which his descendants bore after him. 
He abdicated in 1195, became a monk on Mount 
Athos, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Stephen. 

His second son, Sabbas, also retired to a cloister. 
He founded the national Church of Servia, and is 
commemorated in the Greek Church under the name 
of St. Sava. Sava is still a favourite Christian name 
in Servia. 

Stephen was crowned in 1217, and, from being the 
first Serb prince consecrated as king, is called the 
" First Crowned/' 

This was the period of Servians national greatness, 
the noontide of her glory, for never again can she. 
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under any circumstances, possess the power and 
dominion she did then. Her fame culminated in the 
reign of Stephan Douchan the Great — the King 
Arthur, the Charlemagne of Servia, the hero of so 
many a battle— the subject of so many a picture, hung 
on the walls of Servian houses, that his name becomes 
familiar even to a stranger. 

In his time the possessions of Servia comprised 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Albania, Bulgaria, and Northern 
Greece, besides Servia proper. He carried his con- 
quests even to the shores of the Bosphorus, and in 
1346 took the title of Emperor or Czar, a title recog- 
nised by the Venetian Republic and the See of Rome. 
His son Ouroch* succeeded him in 1356, and was 
assassinated in 1367, and with him ended the 
Nemandja dynasty ; yet it is said that descendants of 
the line still exist, and if so, they are clearly the 
legitimate monarchs of Servia. 

In 1371 the crown passed to Lazar Grebelianovatz, 
the " Prince Lazar " of Servian song, a beloved but 
unfortunate monarch, for in his reign the Ottomans, 
under Murad II., invaded Servia. Murad tempted 
Vuk Brankovitch, a Servian chief, to treachery, by 
offering him the crown. 

When the armies were in sight of each other, Vuk 
accused Milosch Kobilich, Lazar's son-in-law, of 



* Ouroch married Helen Conrtenaj, of the Imperial family of 
Grreece, now represented by the Earls of Devon in England. 
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treason, and the chiefs were assembled to decide 
between the two. 

Lazar handed a cup of wine to Milosch, who drank 
it, saying '* that next day would prove his truth and 
fidelity." 

He secretly left the camp at night, and with two 
of his soldiers passed into the Turkish lines as a 
deserter. 

He was taken before Murad, and, kneeling down, 
pretended to do him homage, but as he did so he 
stabbed him, and Murad expired of the wound. 

Vuk escaped, and on that day, 13th June, 1389, the 
far-famed battle of Kossovo took place. King Lazar 
was killed, and Servia lost her independence. 

Lazar was buried at Eavanitza, a convent to the 
east of the Morava near Tchupria. 

The church was built by King Lazar, and here his 
body was laid in 1394, having been concealed till 
then, but in 1864 was removed to Visdnik, where the 
mummy of his body is still preserved. 

Murad's successor, Sultan Bajazet, divided Servia 
between Lazar's son Stephan and his son-in-law, Vuk 
Brankovitch, the traitor. 

Brankovitch was permitted by the Sultan to rebuild 
and strengthen the fortress of Semendria, as a barrier 
against the Hungarians. 

Stephan and Brankovitch ruled under the name of 
" despots," and were succeeded by their sons. 
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One of Vuk's descendants, George Brankovitch, the 
historian, retained the title of " despot," but went 
to Austria, was made a noble of that empire, and 
afterwards, being suspected of intriguing with 
the Turks, was sent as a state prisoner to Eger, in 
Bohemia, and died there in 1711. The line is now 
extinct. 

These despots ruled the land till 1459, when 
internal discord afforded a pretext to Sultan Ma- 
homet II. to invade Servia and besiege Belgrade, 
and till 1552 Servia was struggling for national 
existence. 

Mahomet's invasion was regarded with terror by 
all Europe. Servia once conquered he might push 
across the Danube, and march even to Vienna. 
Where the flood of barbarism might cease to over- 
flow Europe no man could tell, but Servia stood 
firm. 

Mahomet had an army of 200,000 men before 
Belgrade. The garrison was surrounded on all sides. 
On the Danube a Turkish flotilla enforced a strict 
blockade, while on the land side was encamped this 
enormous army. 

An eloquent monk, John Capestran, preached a 
new Crusade throughout Europe in favour of Servia, 
and just when the garrison were on the point of sur- 
rendering, the fleet of the Crusaders came in sight : 
one division led by Hunyady, the celebrated Hun- 
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garian, bore down on the Turkish admirars galley 
and boarded it, while the monk led on the other 
division, standing on the prow of his ship and holding 
up a crucifix. 

The blockade was broken, and Belgrade reinforced 
and revictualled. Mahomet was at last compelled to 
retire with the loss of 30,000 men. 

This delayed but did not prevent the ultimate 
subjugation of Servia. The Hungarian and Polish 
armies were totally defeated near Varna, in 1444, 
and the effects of this defeat remain to the present 
day, for that country is still under Turkish dominion, 
and Belgrade was taken by Solyman the Magnificent 
in 1522. 

All Servia remained in possession of the Turks 
till 1688, when the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria 
regained possession of it. 

Two years afterwards it fell again into the power 
of the Turks, but in 1717 it was besieged by Prince 
Eugene, who defeated the Ottoman army, inflicting 
on them a loss of 20,000 men. This is the siege 
commemorated in the alliterative lines given in 
the Appendix. 

At the peace of Passarovatz, 1718, a large portion 
of the country was given over to Austria, under the 
Emperor Leopold. 

In 1739, 20,000 Albanians and Serbs went out 
to meet the Turks, and aid the advance of the 
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Austrian army, but they were defeated by the Turks, 
and every man slain. 

The country thus passed again into the hands of 
the Moslems, and so remained till 1789, when it 
was regained by Count Laurdahn, the Austrian 
general, but by the treaty of peace, 1791, was re- 
stored to Turkey. 

So great was then the oppression of the Ottoman 
rule, that in 1801 an insurrection broke out, headed 
by George Petrovitch, otherwise called " Kara 
George," and by the Turks '' Czerny George," both 
signifying Black George. 

Kara George was the descendant of a noble Serb 
family, and derived his name from his Eastern ap- 
pearance and the lock of black hair which he wore 
fastened across his forehead. 

He was joined by many volunteers, and was pro- 
claimed by them " Commander of the Serbs," a title 
he changed later on for that of *' Supreme Ruler." 

The Serbs took Schabatz and Posharevatz; the 
Bosnians, to the number of 50,000, fought against 
them on behalf of the Turks, but were defeated in 
detail by the Serbs, who in 1806 besieged Belgrade. 

The city was taken by stratagem, and Servia was 
thus partially freed, but a desultory warfare was 
carried on for three or four years. A body of Bussian 
volunteers aided the Serbs, and prevented the Turks 
from re-conquering the country. 
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Kara Q-eorge was made Lieutenant-General in the 
Eussian army and elected Prince of Servia. The 
invasion of Bussia by Trance deprived Servia of her 
help; deserted by her powerful protector, she fell 
once more into the hands of the Ottomans, and Kara 
George fled into Austria. For two years the state of 
Servia was most miserable. Paton, in his " Servia, 
the Youngest Member of the European Family," 
states that 890 Christians were impaled at Belgrade 
in 1814. 

We now come to Milosch Obrenovitch, the founder 
of the present dynasty. 

He was by origin a farmer, and became one of 
Kara George's lieutenants, and to him was confided 
the charge of guarding one of the passes. He was 
a man of great tact and cunning, for on the flight 
of Kara George he made his submission to the Turks, 
and so far gained their confidence that he was ap- 
pointed to receive their tribute for them He always 
used his influence in favour of his countrymen, and 
this doubtless brought him under suspicion ; for 
taking a hint given him by a Turkish Pasha^ he left 
Belgrade, and headed the insurrection he had hitherto 
tried to suppress. 

But during the time that he was in the Turkish 
service, Milosch heard of the return of Kara George.* 

* See Appendix for Dr. Grolj's lines on the election of Gzemy 
George. 
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The unhappy man's motive in running this risk has 
never been clearly known — ^whether it was to search 
for treasure which he had hidden, or to head a new 
revolt. All that is certain is that he did return, and 

m 

history does not scruple to accuse Milosch of betray- 
ing him to the Turks. He was seized and beheaded 
in July, 1817. 

The consequence of the insurrection headed by 
Milosch was that negotiations took place, by which 
a separate administration was secured to Servia, and 
Milosch was proclaimed Prince. His reign was not 
a brilliant one, and in 1838 he was forced to abdicate, 
and his son Michael succeeded. 

Michael was the second son. Milan, the eldest, 
was dead, leaving a widow and one son, the present 
Prince Milan. 

Michael was declared dethroned in 1842 by the 
Skuptchina, and Alexander Petrovitch, son of Kara 
George, was elected Prince in his stead, under the 
name of Alexander E^ara Georgevitch. 

He was elected, against the wish of Bussia, by the 
people of Servia, and confirmed in this position by 
the Porte. 

He was bom in 1806, and had lived quietly in 
Servia with his mother ; he had been adjutant to Prince 
Michael, and bore a high character. But Eussian 
protests and Eussian influence werer too strong, and 
the Porte yielding to necessity, declared in 1843 that 
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Kara Georgevitch was dethroned, and that a new 
election must take place. 

The Skaptchina would not resist Russia and 
Turkey together, and in April dismissed the Prince, 
only to recall him in September. He reigned till 
1858, when the Skuptchina, who seem to have 
done little else but make and unmake princes, and, 
doubtless, acting under constant Bussian pressure, 
finally dismissed Kara Georgevitch, and recalled 
Milosch, the father of his dethroned son, Michael. 

He reigned in peace till his death in 1859, and 
was succeeded by Prince Michael, in whose reign the 
complete freedom of Servia from the Turks was 
achieved. 

This prince established the national militia, and 
thus promoted the open hostility of the Porte, whose 
troops were still garrisoning Belgrade, Schabatz, 
Semendria, and the other fortresses. 

A quarrel broke out, on account of a Jew school- 
master, who lodged in the Turkish quarters. The 
Turks threatened to pull down the house, and in the 
endeavour to seize the rioters a Serb was shot. 

The culprits were arrested by the Serb authorities, 
and rescued by the Turks, and a general street fight 
ensued, followed on the next day by the bombard- 
ment of Belgrade from the fortress, without any 
warning given, on the excuse that the Serbs had fired 
on the Turks in the streets. This took place on 
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Sunday, June 18, 1862. The English Consul, Mr. 
Longworth, protested most emphatically against this 
cruel proceeding, declaring that he would hold no 
terms nor have any dealings with the pasha who 
could sanction such barbarity. All the other consuls 
joined him, and the result was a conference at Con- 
stantinople, which issued a protocol, restoring all the 
fortresses to Servia, except Belgrade, Schabatz, and 
Semendria, and these were evacuated by the Turks in 
1867, after symptoms of a serious uprising in Bel- 
grade. Since then, no Turkish soldier has set foot 
in Servia, except as a friend or a prisoner, and she 
enjoyed perfect freedom, guaranteed by a payment of 
2000/. a year, as a mark of the Porte's suzerainty ; 
but in reality this has never been paid, and by the 
late treaty of peace has been excused as far as regards 
the past. 

For the last ten years, she has had nothing to 
complain of. She was beginning to make progress in 
civilisation, art and science, when in an evil moment, 
actuated by ambition, and urged on by Kussia, she 
entered into the unsuccessful war against Turkey, 
which ended in total defeat at the battle on the 
heights of Djunis, in November, 1876. 

Prince Michael was assassinated as he was taking 
an afternoon ride, not very far from his own summer 
palace, in June, 1868. 

He died childless, and his nephew, Milan, son of 
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Milan, eldest son of Milosch, was declared heir to 
the throne, under the name of Milan Ohrenovitch IV., 
thus counting his dead father as Milan II., though he 
never ascended the throne. 

A regency was formed, composed of M. Blasnovatz, 
M. Gayrilovitch, and M. Eistich, whose name is so 
familiar to us, as the Servian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1876. Princess Julia, widow of Prince 
Michael, paid England a visit, accompanied by Herr 
Philip Christich, ex-Minister of Grace and Justice, 
and Senator of Servia, also well known in England. 

In July, 1868, a month after the murder of Prince 
Michael, the criminal tribunal condemned Prince 
Kara Qeorgevitch, in his absence, to twenty 
years of hard labour, as an accomplice in the 
murder. 

The truth of this accusation is loudly denied by 
many who ought to know best, and they say it was a 
Russian trick to banish the prince for ever. 

He still lives in Hungary, not far from Semlin, 
and is looked on by many as the hope of Servia. 
His party and the anti-Eussian party is gradually 
gaining strength, and Kara Georgevitch may yet 
reign in Servia. 

Prince Milan came of age in 1872, and married, in 
1875, Nathalie, daughter of a Eussian banker at 
Odessa, a young, lovely, accomplished and ambitious 
woman. A boy, the heir to the throne, for a few 
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days called by Tchernaieff and his wild Cossacks 
" Crown Prince of Servia," was bom in the spring 
of 1876. 

It is impossible as yet to foresee the fate of Servia. 
It does not seem probable that the ambitious design 
with which she entered on the war, that of annexing 
Bosnia, and possibly Old Servia, will ever be gratified ; 
but that she may take a respectable place among 
the smaller European powers is likely, and much to 
be desired; more especially if she can shake off 
Kussian influence. 

While that prevails, there will be constant intrigues 
in Servia, and she will never rise to be what she 
might be, far even as that position would be from 
her fame and power under Douchan the Great. 

To all thinking persons who really know Servia 
and the Serbs, it is clear that her best hope lies in 
independence. 

She has all the elements of national prosperity, 
and it must be evident to those who look at the 
history of this land since 1801, at her constant 
changes of rulers and unsettled condition, that 
Bussian influence is fatal to her. 

The Serbs know now full well that they have been 
a mere cat's-paw to serve Eussian ends ; and there is 
a strong national party, gaining strength day by day, 
who would break the evil spell, and teach Servia to stand 
alone, pursuing the peaceful path of cultivating her 
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natural wealth, and improving her simple-hearted 
people. 

In this eflTort, if made, and it will be made if the 
counsels of her wisest and best men are followed out, 
we must all wish her God-speed. 

Servia is a beautifully wooded country, its soil is 
fertile, its climate temperate and healthy, except on 
the banks of the Danube, where fever and diphtheria 
prevail from malaria. 

The summer is hot and dry, but the weather breaks 
up in the latter end of October, and a rainy season sets 
in, soon followed in November by snow and frost. 

The Danube rarely freezes before Christmas, and 
navigation upon it is resumed in February or March. 
The river rises very high in the winter and spring, 
when the snows on the mountains melt and swell the 
river ; and falls very low in July and August, leaving 
banks of mud on its shores, which, though they are 
baked hard enough by the hot sun to bear walking 
upon, yet send up at evening time a most foetid 
miasma. 

Servia forms an inclined plane, from the forest- 
covered mountains on her south and east to the flat 
shores of the Danube and Save. The shape of the 
country is a rectangular triangle, its base formed 
by these two rivers, its apex at the east. 

The base is about 1G5 miles in breadth, 50 miles 
on the Save, 1 1 5 on the Danube. 
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Its greatest length from Belgrade to the point of 
the triangle is ahout 90 miles, and it contains about 
1 000 square geographical miles. 

Lamartine, in his " Voyage a TOrient/' describes 
the general appearance of the country ; he says that 
if you stand on one of the high mountains and look 
around you it presents an unbroken view of boundless 
forests. " After we left Nissa," he goes on, " we 
traversed the noble mountains and the oceans of 
forests of Servia (Nissa is in Bulgaria). They 
extend all around, even to the horizon, traversed 
by a single road, winding along like a snake, and 
recently made by order of Prince Milosch. For 
six days we travelled through these magnificent 
woods, with their perpetual shade." 

There are many Boman remains in Servia, prin- 
cipally military, amongst which is the superb Via 
Trajana, which runs by the side of the Danube along 
the Pass of Kazan. 

The Danube was the great artery uniting the Slav 
Provinces to Rome. The Bomans had a strong for- 
tress at Belgrade, and it was once tenanted by the 
Scythic and Macedonian legions. The fortress is 
built on Boman substructures. 

The present capital of Servia is Belgrade, or " The 
White Town ;'' the ancient capital was Kragojevatz, 
where the Skuptchina met, and where it was summoned 
to meet on the 1st of July, 1877. Here also is the 

C 
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arsenal of Servia, a cannon factory, and stores of rifles 
and ammunition. It was this city which the Turks 
desired to reach that they might receive the submis- 
sion of Prince Milan in the old capital of the land. 

The principal port on the Save is Schabatz, also a 
Koman station. Semendria is another important town 
on the Danube. Jagodina, Posharevatz, Tchupria, 
Paratjin, Alexinatz, and Krushevatz are the other 
principal towns. 

At Krushevatz is the ancient palace of Servians 
most beloved monarch, the unfortunate King Lazar. 

The present Government was instituted in 1865, 
and is a limited and hereditary monarchy. 

There are two Skuptchinas, or National Assemblies, 
one only summoned to meet on extraordinary oc- 
casions, the other for the ordinary business of the 
kingdom. 

The ordinary Skuptchina is composed of deputies 
elected by the nation, and also of deputies named by 
the executive power. 

Every Serb is free to vote at the age of twenty-one, 
and every elector who pays about 25*. a year in taxes 
is eligible to be elected a deputy at the age of thirty. 

The constitution guarantees the liberty of the 
subject, equality under the laws, the liberty of the 
press, fall religious liberty, and. freedom from the 
power of goods being confiscated on any account 
whatever. 
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There are seventeen departments, each governed by 
a pi^fet, and with sous-prefets. These oflBciaJs are 
elected by the Prince. 

The departments are subdivided into districts, 
which are superintended by "knestes," or captains 
elected by the inhabitants and subject to the pr^fet. 

The population was, in 1874, in round numbers, 
about 1,382,000, of whom 130,000 were resident 
Wallachians, 26,000 gipsies, and 6000 Jews and 
Mahometans. The Mahometans in Servia, and most 
of the Jews, are Serbs by birth, and have no sympathy 
with the Ottomans of the Turkish Empire. 

Crime is unfrequent in Servia, and the moral 
character of the people stands very high. There is 
only trial by jury in cases of serious delinquency, 
such as murder and robbery. 

In 1876 there were over 500 schools giving elemen- 
tary instruction, and about twenty higher class ones, 
in which, in addition to other branches of learning, 
German is taught as the secondary language of 
Servia. 

There is an academy in Belgrade for the study 
of law, science, and philosophy, a seminary for the 
instruction of young men intending to enter th<^ 
priesthood, and a military school. 

Medical students invariably go to Bucharest to 
study, and finish their course at Vienna or Paris, 
though there is a large hospital in Belgrade. 

c 2 
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There is also a national library, noble for so small a 
country, so thinly populated, and so young in the path 
of progress. It consists of 29,000 volumes, some rare 
MSS., 400 maps, and a museum of antiquities and 
coins. 

M. Joseph Meissner is the librarian — a, man of 
great learning and intellect. 

The number of those under instruction only 
amounts to two per cent, of the population, but we 
must remember that before 1830 there was no school 
in Servia, and neither Kara George nor Prince 
Milosch could read and write. 

M. Philip Christich, now representative of Servia 
at Constantinople, has been most active in pressing on 
the education of the people, and takes the deepest 
interest in all school matters. 

He belongs to the independent party in Servia, 
who would rather remain under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Porte than gain nominal in- 
dependence, and become vassals to Austria or 
Bussia. 

The finances of Servia are wisely administered. 
She is now poor and in debt, owing to long prepara- 
tions for the late fatal outbreak — preparations com- 
menced five years ago; but in 1871, during the 
Regency, there was a large surplus. 

The present Prince came of age in 1872, and we 
do not hear of any surplus since. 
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The sources of reYenue are direct taxation and 
cnstoms' duties. 

The Prince's cidl list amounts to 21,000/. per 
annum. 

The senators, or permanent members of the Skupt- 
china, chosen by the Prince, who retain their position 
and title for life, are unpaid, as well as the deputies 
who form the ordinary Skuptchina. Both were 
assembled together in the early part of this year to 
ratify the peace, and having done that, were suddenly 
dismissed by the Prince, who has the power of calling 
them together or dismissing them, with the consent 
of the ministers. 

The religion is Greek Orthodox Catholic, indepen- 
dent of the see of Bome. There are very few persons 
professing any other form of faith, but for those who 
do, there are in Belgrade a Soman Catholic chapel, a 
mosque, and a synagogue. Protestant service is 
sometimes held in the room of some hotel, when there 
are any Protestants sufficient to form a congregation ; 
but all the diplomatic body are Boman Catholics, and 
the chapel is in the house allotted to the Austro- 
Hungarian diplomatic agent, the Prince von Wrede. 

The Serb Church is national, with self-government, 
and independent of the Greek Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople, though in communion with the Greek 
Orthodox Church at large. 

The government of the Serb Church is conducted 
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by a synod, composed of the diocesan bishops of 
Oulitza, N6gotin, and Schabatz, under the presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan, the Archbishop of Belgrade, 
who resides in a palace opposite the cathedral, and is 
distinguished by his purple robes, his superb gold 
chain and cross, and his purple velvet hat, high- 
crowned, and without a brim. 

The priests may marry once, but a bishop must be 
an unmarried man or a widower. 

The parish priests are called popes, but are by no 
means a highly-educated class. 

Servia has no history, except what is found in a few 
MSS.and songs, and can be pieced together from thence. 
She has no literature, except songs and a few political 
pamphlets, except one history by George Brankovitch. 

There is a theatre in Belgrade, in which only plays 
written in Serb and of Serbish origin are permitted 
to be acted, and, of course, as there are no plays worth 
reading or acting, the theatre is a failure. 

The national dance is the ^ola. The dancers 
stand in a circle and join liands, then, to the sound of 
lively but monotonous music, tiiey take three long 
steps to the right, and then three short steps to the 
left, and so gradually get all round and back to the 
place they started from. 

The music is wild and sad. There are very few 
airs, and the national air, " La belle Serbe," or " Fair 
Servia," is a modem version of an old air. 
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The military force of Servia in peace consists of a 
standing army of 20,000 men of all arms. 

There is also a militia, liable to be called up during 
war, in three divisions — the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd reserve. 
The 3rd reserve was not called up till after the battle 
of Djunis, and consisted of boys and old men, without 
regular arms or uniforms. 

Agriculture is in a very backward state. The 
principal article of commerce is pigs ; but there is 
great mineral wealth in the mountains. 

Silver and iron have been found in old times, and 
there are quarries of superb white marble, and springs 
of fine mineral waters. 

There are very good roads throughout Servia ; but 
no railroads, and very bad conveyances. 

A railroad was proposed and surveyed, from 
Semendria, through Alexanatz to Nisch Nissa, to 
join on to the Philippopolis railway to Constantinople. 

It would then have been a short way to that city. 
Travellers would have come from Vienna, via Pesth, 
to Bassiach, on the Danube ; fast steamers would have 
taken them to Semendria in about eight hours, and 
thence the journey would have been all by land for the 
rest of the way, thus doing away with all voyaging 
by sea, from Varna to Constantinople by the Black 
Sea, as at present, or by the longer route by the 
Mediterranean. 

This railroad was ready to be commenced, the funds 
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were to be advanced by an English company, guaran- 
teed on the plant and traflSc of the railway ; but the 
Government refused to give the necessary guarantees 
that the sum advanced would be expended wholly and 
solely on the railroad, and it has remained unmade to 
the present day. 

It was rumoured that at this very time — ^about five 
years ago— the Government were preparing for war, 
and that the money was wanted for that purpose. 

The money in Servia is counted by piastres, a small 
copper coin. There are sixty piastres in an Austrian 
ducat (twelve francs of French money), 118 in a 
Napoleon; 128 in an English sovereign. These are 
the values put on these various moneys in Servia, as 
compared with a piastre. 

Austrian gold ducats and silver gulden are used 
up-country, but Austrian paper gulden pass there 
also, and are much used in Belgrade, as the exchange 
against gold is high. 

For an Austrian gold ducat, nominally twelve francs, 
I got in Belgrade, six gulden, ninety kreuzers in 
Austrian paper. There are 100 kreuzers in a gulden, 
and as a gulden is two English shillings, I got in- 
stead of twelve francs — barely ten shillings — nearly 
thirteen shillings. 

The character of the Serbs has, doubtless, been 
much influenced by their subjection for so many 
years to Ottoman rule. 
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They are very quiet, reserved, and indolent, with a 
strong idea of fatalism about them. They are sober, 
domestic, and good-tempered. They are not a coura- 
geous or heroic race, but they are cunning and 
revengeful. They are not a people of strong emotions 
or strong affections. 

They have a great dislike to new ways and all 
foreigners, but this will wear off as education advances. 
They are very apathetic, and can rarely be roused into 
physical or mental activity. They dislike hard work, 
can live on very little, do not care for pomp or show ; 
when they have lazily earned their daily bread, they 
sit down quite contentedly to enjoy it. 

They are not ambitious, either nationally or per- 
sonally, but follow quietly whoever leads them, rather 
than take the trouble of opposition. 

They went to war like a flock of sheep, because 
they were told to do so ; and when they found it was 
useless, they settled the question of peace or war for 
themselves, very simply, by walking home again, and 
leaving General Tchemaieff to arrange matters as best 
he could. 

The Serbs are eminently qualified to lead a peaceful 
life, gradually taking in improvements, but they are 
utterly unfit for the turmoil of European politics, and 
Servia has been most unfortunate, in having been for 
centuries the fighting ground of Europe, liable at any 
moment to be snapped up by some powerful neighbour. 
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Their prayer to any European congress would be. 
Let us alone/' 

The country is a magnificent one, its resources 
capable of enormous development; foreign energy 
and capital would aid in this, and it is only in this 
way that foreign intervention can benefit what is 
truly called, in spite of nominal Turkish rule, " Free 
Servia." 

The colours of Servia are a tricolor of pale blue and 
red together, with white at the side instead of in the 
centre as in France. 

There is but one order of merit in Servia, the Order of 
the Takova, founded by Prince Milosch, and given for 
any distinguished service rendered to the country. 
The gold cross of this Order is a St. Andrew's cross 
on crossed field, marshals' batons; in the centre a 
wreath of laurel surrounding a crown, and the motto 
around in Serbish letters — " For faithful service done 
to God, the King, and Fatherland." It is worn on 
the left breast, suspended from a ribbon of the 
national colours, but darker, having a broad band of 
red in the centre, then white, blue, and red again. 

During the late war gold and silver medals were 
given for acts of personal valour. 

The simplest and quickest route to Servia is 
vi& Vienna, Festh, and Bassiach, and so by the 
Danube to Belgrade. The cost first-class is 
about 10/. 
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It is absolutely requisite for all travellers to under- 
stand and speak German. Italian is of use in 
Boumania. 

The Serb language is soft to the ear, but difficult to 
acquire, owing to the letters being different. At first 
glance, they look like modern Greek, but are not so 
in reality. 

The cookery is abominable. Everything is made 
hot with red pepper, and served up with capsicums ; 
nor are the meat and fowls at all equal to those of 
Austria, being dry, lean, and not nourishing. 

No butter is made in Servia. The milk is used 
to drink. All the butter at Belgrade comes from 
Semlin, the Austrian port just opposite. 

When peace is fairly established it would be a most 
interesting and lovely country to visit. The artist 
and the sportsman alike would find scope for their 
various talents. 

There is fish in the rivers, of which the principal 
(besides the Save and the Danube) are the Morava, 
Drina, Timok, and Ibar, and game on the hills. 

Beautiful furs from the Balkan chain of mountains 
are stiU very cheap in Belgrade. 

There are bears and foxes, also wolves. Hares, 
woodcock, snipes, wild geese, ducks, and turkeys 
abound^ and many other kinds of birds good to 
eat. 

The antiquary and geologist would find much to 
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interest them, and the journey would have the 
advantage of being made in an almost nntravelled 
country. 

Peace, then, is most desirable for Servia; not 
aggrandisement, but progress ; not arms, but arts ; not 
conquest, but security. 

This is what her truest Mends desire for her, and 
only rabid agitators oppose. 

She is not strong enough for war. She has every 
element of success in peace ; and that she may not 
again be involved in the troubles around her, after 
the bitter lesson which she has received, is most 
earnestly to be desired. 



CHAPTER I. 



OFF TO THE WAR. 



CTARTING on a foreign tour, to the Tyrol, the 
Italian Lakes, or Switzerland, is an every-day 
occurrence. Each recurring August witnesses an 
exodus of all who can afford to cross the seas, and 
find mental rest, and bodily fatigue in climbing snow 
mountains, crossing high passes, and roughing it in 
hotels, good or bad, as the case may be ; for, after all, 
it is roughing it in hotel life, compared with the quiet 
and comfort of an English home. 

But our start on that sunny August day, 1876, 
was something more to us. We were off to Belgrade, 
for service with the Red Cross Society of Servia, but 
our geography, as regarded the Slav provinces, was 
somewhat hazy. 

We had not bought a war map, and stuck it all 
over with pins bearing the flags of the combatants. 
The telegrams from the seat of war had been con- 
tradictory and confusing, and even "Bradshaw's 
Continental Railway Guide *' gave no route to 
Servia. 

We only knew that we must get to Belgrade, and 
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that Vienna was the point to be first attained, but 
the exact situation of the Servian capital, with 
reference to the other Slav provinces, and to the other 
parts of Servia itself, was the puzzle. 

But we learned our way to Belgrade, and up 
country in Servia, in many a weary day and night of 
travel, and we penetrated far inland, where the very 
sight of an Englishwoman caused quite an excitement 
amongst the natives. 

This may be easily imagined when we know that 
the resident English population of Belgrade * itself 
does not amount to a dozen, though at the time we 
arrived it rose as high as twenty-two, owing to the 
presence of two or three doctors, and some newspaper 
correspondents. 

We left England on the 8th of August, 1876. 
Many kind friends came to wish us Grod- speed, and 
we reached the shores of France at midnight, after a 
most lovely voyage. 

From Calais we went on direct to Brussels, and here, 
by some mysterious arrangement of the Belgian 
railway authorities, instead of there being a train 
ready to take on the passengers to Cologne, we had to 
wait a couple of hours. 

But Cologne was reached at last, and here our 
troubles began. The officials at the station made 
themselves most obnoxious, and insisted on opening 
every box, though addressed to ourselves at Belgrade, 
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and marked with the Bed Cross, on the ground that 
they looked as if they contained arms. 

Now, to open trunks or boxes containing clothes is 
a very light matter, but to knock open chests con- 
taining bottles, carefully packed in hay, and to turn 
them all out, is a very serious thing, and we strongly 
objected to the process. 

Fortunately for us, a Hessian officer was standing 
there, he recognised the decoration of the " Sanitats 
Kreuz Militar" of Hesse Darmstadt, which both of us 
wore. He most kindly stepped forward, and addressed 
us by name, saying that he was perfectly sure the 
boxes only contained medical stores, and that he 
would take it upon himself to answer for that. 

After an animated discussion with the station- 
master, it was arranged that the chests should be 
sealed down and sent on to Vienna. 

We claimed the right of Red Cross baggage to pass 
at half-price ; this the officials denied, and we promised 
to return next morning, and pay the five francs 
which were demanded for sealing down, as well as the 
cost of carriage to \ ienna. 

But the official in charge of the sealing department 
demanded the five francs, then and there, which we 
paid. 

The truth was, we had a friend in reserve. A kind 
adviser in London told us, if the Cologne station- 
master made himself disagreeable, as he most probably 
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would, to go to M. Niessen, and to him we repaired 
next morning. To our astonishment, we found no 
stranger, but an old triend of Sedan days. He at once 
most generously took all the trouble upon himself; 
the officials came to utter grief, and had to return thefive 
francs, which it seems was an illegal charge, and our 
baggage was sent on half-price to Vienna. 

Up the Bhine and down the Danube are beaten 
tracks^ well known to all who have travelled to 
Vienna ; and certainly if there is no reason for haste, 
the last part of the journey, from Sassan to Vienna, 
should be made by the Danube boats, for some of the 
loveliest and grandest scenery on the Danube is to be 
found there. Below Vienna the scenery is monoto- 
nous for a long way, but below Belgrade again, and 
down to the far-famed Iron Gates, it Is most mag- 
nificent. 

We had only time to go from Linz to Vienna by 
the river ; the next Belgrade boat was on Tuesday, 
and one day in Vienna would be enough for us, and 
this for business purposes, such as claiming our 
baggage, and sending it on board for Belgrade. 

All we saw of the famous city, except the streets 
through which we drove, was the cathedral of St. 
Stephen. We were disappointed in its size, but one 
service we witnessed there can never be forgotten. 

Twilight was coming on, the long grey twilight of 
a bright August day. The columns of the cathedral 
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grew obscure in the gloom, a soft darkness seemed to 
fill nave and aisle, but the choir was all one flood of 
silver light, pure as the snow on the Alpine moun- 
tain-tops under the rays of an unclouded sun. 

It was the eve of the great festival of the Catholic 
Church — ^the Feast of the Assumption. The silver 
altar was uncovered, and shone brilliantly in the light 
that flashed upon it. The central point of all the 
shrine itself was half veiled in curtains of cloth of 
silver, and wreathed with white flowers, touched here 
and there with a cool green leaf. All around the 
choir were similar hangings, caught back by long 
wreaths of the same pure whit« blossoms and green 
leaves. 

A line of priests knelt in solemn adoration before 
the altar, their vestments all of silver cloth with silver 
embroidery — no tinge of colour anywhere ; while the 
incense went up in pale clouds and softened down the 
glare of the innumerable lights, into one glorious 
wave of silver light. As the darkness came on it 
grew brighter and brighter, till the whole choir shone 
with an almost unearthly radiance. Dead silence 
pervaded the church, only broken by the sounds of 
soft, sweet, plaintive music, that seemed to float 
trembling up to Heaven. 

To come out from so exquisite and solemn a scene, 
into the noise, and glare of the streets of a great city, 
was like the shock of plunging into the sea. It was 

D 
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leaving the regions of peace and quiet for the turmoil 
of the world. But on such an errand as was ours, there 
was no time to stay dreaming, and our next care was 
to find Herr PoUitzer, a gentleman who had acted as 
agent for all the English goods sent to the Vienna 
Exhibition, and our true-hearted old friend Major 
de Winton had sent us a letter of introduction to him. 

We found him at once a most gentlemanly and 
most business-like man. He begged us to leave it to 
him to claim the baggage ; he would send it on to 
Belgrade to meet us, and in the day or two which 
would probably elapse before it reached that place, we 
should find out where we were going, and the baggage 
would go straight to that destination from the wharf 
at Belgrade. He was of opinion that we ought to 
start by the steamer next morning, or the war would 
be over before we got there. The opinion in Austria 
was all along (and after-events fully justified it) that 
Servia alone could not resist Turkey, that Herzegovina 
and Montenegro had enough to do to hold their own, 
and that unless Bosnia and Bulgaria rose against their 
Moslem ruler there was no use in prolonging the 
struggle, and that this rising was not probable, owing 
to the jealousies which existed between the different 
provinces. 

We took his advice, and thanked him for his great 
kindness and for the interest which he felt in us and 
our errand ; and next morning, early, embarked on 
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board tte small steamer which was to convey us to 
the Pesth boat ; for only the Sunday boat went direct 
to Belgrade, and we could not wait a week for that. 
The little steamer was certainly very small, and very 
full of passengers. We were a long time getting off, 
but at last swung clear of the shore, and started down 
the river. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE DANUBE. 



/^UE little steamer made its way quietly down the 
stream^ which ran past high stone banks, sur- 
mounted by houses Then came grass banks, and 
then open country with trees scattered over it : a very 
dull and prosaic bit of river this was. Very shallow 
too here and there, with banks of sand and pebble 
appearing above the water. 

Through these, and round them, we found our 
path ; and all went well till our captain was seized 
with an idea that he would go straight ahead, over a 
sand- bank, and of course we stuck there. 

Upon this he tore his hair, cursed his fate, and 
expressed his intense indignation at the sand-bank, for 
daring to stick in the way and impede the progress of 
His Imperial Majesty's Companies steamers and 
mails ; but as this did not float her, he ordered all the 
passengers to go aft, that he might slip off the bank 
backwards. This failed, and then everybody was told 
to go forward, that we might pitch over in front. 
This too was not successful, and there we might have 
remained for hours, had it not been for two tug 
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steamers, which were evidently lying in wait there for 
such disasters ; and which, having waited till all our 
efforts were exhausted, came steaming up to us — which 
they might as well have done at first — and towed us 
off the bank backwards. All this took up a couple of 
hours, and we reached the large steamer very late 
indeed. 

These Danube boats are very comfortable. The 
cabin on the deck is all devoted to one large saloon, 
surrounded by broad sofas covered with red velvet, 
and with velvet cushions ; down below are the sleeping 
cabins. The quarter-deck is on the roof of the 
saloon ; two easy ladders lead up to it, and there is 
also a walk round the cabin, which is under cover from 
the flooring of the deck above, extending to the 
bulwarks. 

The fore-part of the vessel is arranged in a similar 
manner, and as all the vessel is floored over, as it 
were at the sides, it is possible to pass from the aft 
to the fore-deck, without going down to the main- 
deck. This, of course, gives a long walk to the aft-cabin 
passengers, though the fore-cabin ones are not allowed 
to pass through the little gates, which ience off the 
quarter-deck. 

They are paddle boats, and go along very easily. 
They are clean and airy, and the food, which is 
prepared when desired, is good and well cooked. 
There is, also, one general dinner a day. All meals 
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are paid for separately, and are very dear. Two florins, 
fifty kreuzers (4*. 6d. English money) for dinner, 
without wine or beer. The Vienna beer is, however, 
very good and cheap, 

The Danube between Vienna" and Pesth is unin- 
teresting ; the shores are flat, with low woods, and 
here and there a passenger station, with a few houses 
about it — just such a station as might be looked for 
in some newly-colonised part, in the backwoods of 
America. 

Hour after hour we ploughed on our monotonous 
way ; but it was midnight before we reached Pesth. 

It was of course pitch-dark, and we had to find 
our way, bag and baggage, over some barges to the 
Belgrade and Constantinople steamer. Fortunately, 
we had only our personal luggage with us, and a 
sailor carried our one portmanteau. Arrived at the 
steamer, we descended into the ladies' cabin. It was 
crowded ; and we were thankful to take possession of 
two vacant sofas in the saloon. 

Here an old lady reproached us bitterly for being 
so late ; we were due at eight or nine o'clock. All 
the passengers firom Pesth had come on board there 
and been waiting ever since ; it was one o'clock in 
the morning. What did we mean by it ? 

We ventured to plead the sand-bank, but she 
would not accept it as an excuse, and grumbled her- 
self to sleep ; and we tried to follow her example, but 
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an aggravating and restless individual would pace 
up and down the cabin; and when at last he subsided 
we did sleep. It seemed to us as if it were but for half 
an hour, for the steward came to lay breakfast at 
5 A.M., and eating and drinking began at six. 

All that day we steamed at full speed down the 
river. The sky was cloudless, and the heat intense. 
The scenery was not more interesting than it had 
been the day before : the banks just as flat and well 
wooded. The one peculiarity was the utter air 
of desolation all around; no smoke from cottage 
chimneys rose above the low trees; no sign of 
human life was there. We might have been the 
first who ever ploughed down that mighty stream or 
looked on those silent shores. Only one incident 
broke the monotony of the day. 

In the saloon, oppressed with heat and fatigue, 
sat an elderly man with grey hair and beard, whose 
purple robes, and gold chain and cross, bespoke him 
to be some ecclesiastical dignitary of high rank. 

We found, upon inquiry, that it was the Arch- 
bishop of Karlovitz, the Metropolitan of all Hungary. 
The name was familiar to us, as connected with the 
far-famed wine sold by Max Greger. About noon, 
when the day was at its hottest, we stopped at some 
wayside station, by a little wooden wharf, and the 
country-women came crowding to the side of the 
vessel, with baskets of large ripe grapes, of which two 
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handsful cost but a few copper pieces of Austrian 
money. 

A rush of passengers immediately ensued, anxious 
to secure ^ome of the delicious fruit before it was all 
disposed of, and the prelate's chaplain and attendants 
were amongst the first busy in buying and eating, 
and taking no thought of their master in the cabin. 

There he sat alone, looking at the scene out of the 
porthole, and evidently longing to make a rush too, 
but that his dignity forbade. The table in front of 
our sofa was piled with grapes, and he sighed as he 
looked at them. We took the gentle hint, and car- 
ried some of the best across to where he sat. He 
accepted them at once, and ate them with all the 
enjoyment of a schoolboy. 

When he had finished them, he rose and came to our 
table, and bowing gracefully, said, in French, " That 
he was sure he owed this act of kindness to English 
courtesy." It sounded something like a sarcasm on the 
usual manners of the English abroad ; for, as a rule, 
no people on earth are so detestable as the English 
tourists in the way in which they behave to the 
inhabitants of the lands they visit. 

The Archbishop chatted pleasantly on, and seemed 
very much interested in our errand to the East. He 
said he felt sure the war could end but in one way : 
the Serbs were an untrained body of men; the 
Turks, welUdisciplined soldiers. He could wish that 
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the Cross had better defenders in every way against 
the Crescent. 

The shades of evening were just closing in as we 
reached Semlin^ the Austrian town opposite Belgrade, 
and we hoped to reach our destination before night- 
fall ; but twilight in these Eastern lands is short, and 
darkness falls suddenly after the sun goes down, and 
as a long delay occurred here, it was quite dark before 
we left Semlin. 

This delay was caused by some baggage, which 
had been taken on board at Mohacs, the nearest 
point to the railway from Csaba, on the road to 
Bussia* 

We had been at dinner, when three gentlemen and 
one lady came on board. Here the word lady by no 
means implies a lady in conduct, for the person in 
question was a Russian female medical student. The 
gentlemen with her were surgeons, on their way to 
join some ambulance. 

The senior of the party wore a shirt-front of black 
and red oil-cloth, and had his sleeves guarded by deep 
cuffs of the same — ^the costume suggesting horrible 
ideas, but surely it was not necessary to wear it on 
board a peaceable Austrian steamer. The other two 
were more quiet and better dressed. The lady wore 
her hair cut short, and parted on one side ; spectacles 
with gold rims ; a black tunic belted in round the 
waist, and a short black skirt. She smoked cigars. 
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and seemed hail-feUow-well-inet, with all her com- 
panions. 

They brought with them several wooden cases, 
very narrow and long, which were at once objects of 
great suspicion to the captain, and certainly looked 
very much like boxes for holding rifles. After aa 
anxious discnssion they had been sealed down, and at 
Semlin were taken on shore, and a veiy long parley 
took place. At last, the cases were left at Semlin, 
and the party re-embarked in a very crestfallen 
condition. 

It was midnight, therefore, before we reached 
Belgrade. The plank commvinicating with the shore 
was laid, we landed between a line of soldiery, and 
at last set foot on the shores of Servia. 



CHAPTER III. 



BELGRADE. 



X) ELGRADE is a city of which all have read, even 
before this war, and very few have seen ; for, 
though it is one of the principal halts of the steamers 
on their way down the Danube to Varna, there is no 
possible reason why any one should stop there unless 
on business. 

Its history is, in many respects, the history of 
Servia, though it has a special one of its own, and 
has been the scene of many stirring events ; but in 
the present day it must be, in peace time, the dullest 
of all places, with nothing to do and nothing to see, 
and no society whatever. 

But it was not always so. It was the central point 
of the long conflict maintained by Hungary and 
Austria against the Turks; for we must remember 
that Hungary, for many a long year, was the barrier 
that held Eastern barbarism in check, and prevented 
its desolating flood from spreading over Europe. 

It must have been a stirring time when Mahomet 
the Second besieged Belgrade, at the head of his army 
of 200,000 Mussulmen. 
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The Turkish fleet lay anchored before it, the land 
forces surrounded it on every side. Day by day food 
waxed scarcer, and hope of relief grew fainter, yet the 
gallant defenders held on ; and just when all seemed 
lost, and surrender imminent, a whisper ran through 
the beleaguered city, — the fleet that had on board the 
Crusaders was in sight, they were bearing down on 
the Turks, and soon they came alongside. Hunyady, 
their leader, himself led the boarders on the deck of 
the Turkish admiral's vessel. The conflict was short 
and sharp, but the blockade was broken ; the Sultan 
was compelled to withdraw his army, and Belgrade 
was saved. 

All this we have said in the preliminary chapter, but 
it is better to recal it here in a few words. In 1522 
it was taken by Solyman the Magnificent, who kept 
possession of it till 1688, when it was retaken by the 
Christians. They were driven out of it in 1690, but 
Prince Eugene regained possession of it in 1717. 

It must be this siege to which the old alliterative 
lines allude — 

An AnBtrian army awfallj arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 

and so on through the whole alphabet, even down 
toZ. 

In 1 791 it was given over by treaty to the Turks, 
who are its nominal masters now ; for the Treaty of 
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Adrianople declared Servia to be a free State, only 
subject to the payment of a tribute of 2000/. a year 
to the Porte, but with its own laws, courts of justice, 
military and financial arrangements ; and no inter- 
ference was ever attempted, with the internal organi- 
sation of the province. 

For some years a Turkish garrison was maintained 
in the fortress, but on one occasion an emeute took 
place, and the Turkish soldiers were driven out of 
the city and returned no more. Since then the only 
Turks in the place consist of a few shopkeepers, who 
have a mosque, from the minaret of which the 
Muezzin called to prayer, even during the war; 
and the twenty or thirty prisoners, representing all 
the Turks taken alive on the earlier battle-fields of 
the war. 

It cannot be for one moment imagined that it 
was to save this paltry 2000/. a year that "Free 
Servia" rushed to war, and she certainly had no other 
wrongs to complain of. 

The tale of Bulgarian atrocities, that later on lighted 
up such a fierce fiame of indignation throughout our 
English land, fired the hearts and maddened the 
brains of the Servian people, and the rulers of the land 
urged them on^ with the mixed motive of righteous 
indignation and the hope of gratifying a wild ambi- 
tion — that of uniting Servia and Bosnia into one 
kingdom under Prince Milan ; but of this the people 
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knew nothing, and they drew the sword to save and 
avenge Bulgaria. They knew nothing of war ; they 
were a simple-hearted, peaceful people, and had no idea 
of how terrible war was, nor what endurance, discipline 
and courage, are required from those who are involved 
in it. They learned that lesson all too late for this 
war, but they learned it so well, that nothing short of 
force will drag them forth from their quiet homes 
again, let the journals say what they will of the " war- 
like disposition of Servia." 

There is a class of men, who have all to gain and 
nothing to lose by war, who find employment and 
remuneration in it ; but this is not the peasant class, 
of whom the rank and file are composed. They 
are men of higher position, who hope to rise, 
and who have no chance of doing so in peaceful 
times. 

The Servian army consists of 20,000 men ; the rest, 
who are called up in war time only, are reserves, re- 
sembling our militia. There are three classes, the 
third consisting of young boys and aged men. It is 
this militia, which represents the people, and in fact, 
18 the people, who positively declined to fight at 
Djunis, and returned home with the firm resolution 
to stay there. They might, of course, be forced to 
come out, but they would be most unwilling soldiers, 
and would probably resort in many instances to their 
favourite trick, of blowing oflT the fore-finger of their 
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right hands, so as to incapacitate themselves for 
military service. 

They are not strong either in character or constitu- 
tion ; they are not ambitious of fame and glory ; they 
know nothing of the proud traditions of other .and 
greater nations. They have no wish or desire to 
improve or to adopt new ways ; they are very indolent 
and easy-going. The Wallachians, a much more 
energetic race, do all the hard work of the land ; they 
are the true hewers of wood and drawers of water, and 
do their work well, while the Servians smoke native 
tobacco and *' superintend." 

It may thus be easily seen that they are not a 
warlike race ; their experience of last summer has been 
quite enough for them, and in future they wilL permit 
others to fight for them, as the Wallachians work for 
them, and " superintend,'* — i.e., '*look quietly on." 

But the people of Belgrade are not a fair specimen 
of the average Serb. They have come in contact 
with the people of the West ; they have some educa- 
tion, most of them speak German, and many have 
passed some time in Paris, Vienna, and even London. 
Bucharest is looked upon by them as quite a civilised 
place, and to Jiave spent some years in Bucharest at 
once stamps a man as well-educated and above his 
fellows. 

The ideas of the population of Belgrade are, of 
course, much more advanced, and their daily contact 
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with Austria, by the steamers crossing to and from 
Semlin, is having its due effect 

In Belgrade therefore assemble all who are above 
the peasant class, and here therefore the war party has 
its stronghold. Moreover, it must be taken into 
account that Belgrade never suffered from the war. 

The Turks never came near it, and the number of 
strangers that landed there, and spent much time and 
money in the city, stimulated trade, and gave an air 
of cheerfulness and animation to an otherwise dull 
town. Very much money was spent, and peace was 
looked upon as an event only desirable to save 
Belgrade from being taken by the Turks, though, 
during the latter part of the year, the Bussians had 
become so overbearing and cruel, that it was openly 
said, " Better for us if Abdul Kerim Pasha were here, 
than those dogs of Bussians."' It was a decided case 
of " save me from my friends !" 

Belgrade, in fact, is quite a European city, and no 
type of Servian towns or villages in general. 

Except in the new quarters, and they are but half- 
built, it is still a rough place ; if so, what must the 
towns of the interior be ? 

It is this great difference between. Belgrade in 
particular, and Servia in general, which makes it so 
impossible for those who only visited that city and 
took a three or four days' trip up-country, to be 
any authorities on Servia. 
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Some did this, and went back to England, wrote 
books and letters, and gave lectures on Servia and the 
Serbs. The lectures we did not hear, but if they 
were as full of ludicrous mistakes, and showed as 
utter a want of real knowledge of the land and the 
people as the letters and books did, it must be con- 
fessed that the hours spent in listening or reading 
were sadly wasted time. But fr^m this universal con- 
demnation of these shallow pretenders to knowledge, 
however eminent their names may be, one honourable 
exception must be made, and that is Archibald Forbes. 
He was always in the front ; he had the best opportu- 
nities of knowing everything, and what he says may 
be implicitly relied upon — for not only is he a man well 
informed on all matters relating to this country, but 
he is an honourable and truthful one, who "would 
nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.^' 

We desire at an humble distance to follow in his 
footsteps, and give a faithful picture of Servia during 
the war. 

We also see that Mr. Salusbury has published an 
account of his service with TchernaieflP's army. He, 
too, had every opportunity of really seeing that par- 
ticular part of Servia. 



E 




CHAPTEE IV. 



OUR LIFE IN BELGRADE. 



TT7E landed on the shores of Servia at midnight, 
weary with our long journey, bewildered by 
the strange scene around us. We had been, assured, 
in England, that all preparations had been made for 
our arrival ; that a surgeon, and a gentleman who was 
to act as secretary, had preceded us, and were to wait 
for us in Belgrade ; and that a crowd of enthusiastic 
friends would welcome our coming. 

Not a single soul was there. How much we 
regretted not having accepted the kind offer of the 
captain of the Austrian steamer, to telegraph for 
rooms for us to an hotel at Belgrade ! It appeared 
afterwards, that the surgeon had been ordered to 
Schabatz, quite independently of us, and the secretary 
had seen the steamer arrive at Semlin, but had not 
considered it any part of his duty to await her arrival 
at Belgrade, and that the telegram we had sent from 
Vienna had never been delivered. 

Fortunately, Murray gave the name of one hotel, 
the Krone, and enlisting a strong porter, who 
shouldered our portmanteau, we set off to find it. 
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We blundered up a long flight of steps, stumbled 
over rough, uneven ground, and at last found our- 
selves at the door of an hotel, closely shut up. On 
this we began to hammer. It was opened by a 
rough-looking porter, and a slipshod girl descended 
the stairs, and asked if we were the parties 
expected. 

We really did not quite know, so we took the 
benefit of the doubt, and said, " Tes." On which, 
she took us upstairs, and ushered us into a long 
room, with beds on each side, Hke an hospital ward, 
three of which were already occupied. We were 
marched through that room into another, where were 
two beds, and nothing more. Servian bedrooms are 
generally devoid of all toilette apparatus. 

We began to take off our wrappers, and to try and 
make ourselves comfortable, when in rushed the girl 
again — who turned out to be the daughter of the 
house — and said we must go out at once. We were 
not the parties expected. It was an English 
gentleman. 

" Where are we to go ?" I asked. 

" I don't know, and I don't care," was the reply. 
" Out of the house somewhere : there's no room ibr 
you here/' 

Upon this, I walked out indignantly into the long 
room beyond — the sleepers rousing up as I went — and 
met the English gentleman, who had travelled on 

£ 2 
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board our ship, and with whom we had had some 
slight converse. 

He said at once that nothing should indace him to 
turn ns out of the room ; he could do very well with 
one of the beds in the long room, and with many 
thanks I retreated, and we took final possession of 
the disputed place. 

But the girl was spiteful. An English tourist was 
probable to pay higher than Eed Cross nurses, for 
whom, as for all Eed Cross workers, there was a 
special tariff. So in she came again, whisked off the 
clean sheets, and replaced them by dirty ones. We 
were too tired to remonstrate. We wrapped our- 
selves up in our waterproofs and tried to sleep. 

But thought was busy. Here we were, a thousand 
miles from home, in an unknown land, and not a friend 
to welcome us ; as far as we knew, not a single soul 
in all the city had ever heard of us. Certainly, we 
had our letters of introduction — one to the Arch- 
bishop Michael, doubtless a dignified and important 
personage, but not likely to be of m uch practical use ; 
one to the War Minister — what could he do for us ? 
did he speak anything but Serb? — and one to the 
agent for Eeuter's telegrams. Well, he could tele- 
graph to England that we had arrived, but that 
was at the moment the most unimportant point 
of all. 

Unable to decide what was best to be done, we 
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resolved to go to sleep, and leave the morning to 
arrange things for us. And the morning did; for 
we were awakened by the sound of an English voice 
in a small room adjoining ours, and, dressing hastily, 
I rushed out and met an English officer on the 
stairs. 

"Can you tell me," I said, "where I can find 
Mr. Gordon, our secretary ?*' 

To my delight his answer was a warm shake of 
the hands, and the words "I am Mr. Gordon. I 
expected you on Monday."' 

I explained that we could not get through, and he 
apologised for not being at the wharf to receive us. 
He begged us to come down and have some break- 
fast, and he would go and find Dr. Sandwith, who 
knew all about our plans, and where our quarters 
were, and he would take us to the "War Office to get 
our cards and brassards. 

We were delighted to . find our troubles ended ; 
and I may here explain that this officer was the 
Mr. Gordon who afterwards joined Dr. Humphrey 
Sandwith, and did such noble service amongst the 
Bosnian and Bulgarian refugees on the Drina frontier 
of Servia. 

His pleasant manners, his kindly smile, his frank, 
open way of speaking, were all most pleasing, and we 
were highly prepossessed with our young and gallant 
secretary. 
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And while breakfast is getting ready, we must just 
explain what cards and brassards are. Brassards are 
the white bands with a red cross in the centre, worn 
round the left arm above the elbow by all Bed Cross 
workers when on active service. They are stamped 
with the badge of the society to which the workers 
are attached, and in the cases of the workers of a 
neutral society being attached to any army of the 
combatants, they are also stamped with the badge 
of that army's Eed Cross Society. These were 
used in the Franco-German war, but the cards 
were a new introduction, as far as regarded our- 
selves. 

In the Franco-German war we had commissions 
printed on parchment, and filled in with our names, 
appointing us on the part of the English Aid Society 
to work with the German army, which would have 
made it awkward when the French took Orleans had 
we worked then under them. 

It ought to be left, as it was in Servia, for the 
society of the land to which workers are sent, to 
stamp the brassards and give commissions on the 
presentation of proper references, and then if their 
services have to be transferred, it is very easily- 
managed. 

Neutrals should never be sent with a commission 
from their own land to any army. They should go 
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as members of a Red Cross Society, and act strictly 
as neutrals, but subject to the orders of the medical 
department of the country which they have work 
in. 

The Red Cross organisation of Servia was very 
good. Ambulances or individuals could not go where 
they pleased, or work where they pleased, or with 
whom they pleased. 

Their place was assigned to them. There, and 
there alone, were they entitled to quarters and i-ations, 
or could be taken on the staff of any hospital, or 
form any ambulance ; and a card with a red cross on it 
was given to every worker, with a number and their 
name, and the place where they were to go, and written 
on the back were orders for transport (where possible), 
quarters and rations. These cards were issued from 
the medical department of the War Office, and were to 
be returned when service in any place was finished, 
fresh ones being then given. It was these cards 
which we were to receive when we went to this 
department of the War Office after breakfast. 

That meal was soon despatched, though eaten out 
of doors in the shade of the acacia trees, which 
formed a shady avenue opposite the Krone, and a 
cab having been called, we all started off> but the 
cab had no springs, and the stones were something 
dreadful to jolt over. 
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As we were holding on and driving to Dr. Sand- 
with's hotel, in the fervent hope that it was not far 
off, his cheery voice greeted us. 

He told us that our quarters had been ready ever 
since Sunday ; he would take us to them at once. His 
warm welcome was most inspiriting, and we gladly 
started off to the quarters. 

A short description of our first home iu' Belgrade 
will give a fair idea of a first-class Servian house, but 
then our kind host and hostess, M. and Madame 
Dilbert, had passed much time in Austria, and 
Madame also was an Austro-Hungarian, while Mon- 
sieur's mother had been an Austrian. 

In the first place, we must speak of their great 
kindness and hospitality ; we lived there for several 
days at two different times, as their honoured guests, 
and were by them introduced to several Serbs of 
the upper classes. All spoke German, M. Dilbert's 
charming little daughter Katherine, and her Bavarian 
governess, French as well. 

The house stood nearly in the centre of the Grande 
Place, an open space, always full of people ; it was the 
heart of the town, and in a street leading out of it 
was the post-office. 

Opposite the house, on the other side of the Place, 
was the police and transport-office, a low one-storied 
building, shaded by trees. The sides of the Place 
were formed by neat houses, one or two of a superior 
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class. All along the upper side, on which stood 
M. Dilbert's house, ran a neat broad pavement of red 
tiles or bricks, bordered by granite stones. This had 
been introduced by M. Dilbert himself, and was a 
great comfort, for the Place itself was in summer a 
hopeless space of stones and dust, and in winter an 
expanse of mud. 

The front door was reached by a double flight of 
some half a dozen steps, and led into a chemist's shop 
with a laboratory behind. 

Here were to be found every kind of medicine and 
instrument, purchased in England, France, Germany, 
and Austria. 

At the side of the house wsls 2l porte'CocAire, leading 
into a stone paved yard with a pretty garden behind, 
and on the left hand was the door of the private 
house. A broad carpeted staircase led up to a suite 
of rooms, all opening into each other ; the two central 
ones were the largest. The one to the back was the 
dining-room, the one to the front the drawing-room ; 
the central window having a balcony overlooking the 
Place, and commanding a lovely view over the Save, 
to the Austrian shore. 

The rooms had all parqueted floors, brightly 
polished. In the dining-room was a large round 
table, a bufiet containing the valuable glass and china, 
shown through the glass doors, a grand-piano, and a 
long divan running down all one side of the room ; but 
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there were comfortable chairs as well. At night it 
was lighted up by a brilliant lamp hanging from the 
ceiling, the light toned down by a rose-coloured 
shade ; and when the white cloth was laid, and the 
plate and glass sparkled on the table, nothing could 
look more comfortable and home-like. 

Coflfee, white bread, and butter from Semlin (none 
is made in Servia), were served at 8.30 a.m. The 
principal meal — of several courses — took place at 
one, and supper at eight, also a very substantial 
meal. Good country wine and excellent beer were 
handed round, and the cuisine was perfection. 

But this is rather anticipating, for it was only ten 
o'clock in the morning when Dr. Sandwith took us 
there, and M. and Madame reproached him for not 
having looked after our arrival and knocked them up. 
The Consul-Greneral of England (Mr. White) had been 
three times to see if we had come. 

They made us promise to return to the early 
dinner, and then Mr. G-ordon and ourselves went to the 
War Office, and were shown into the medical depart- 
ment. 

Here we found Dr. Sava Petrovatz, one of the heads 
of that department, whose special duty it was to 
superintend the Volunteer and Bed Cross parts of the 
work. 

He welcomed us kindly in perfect French, took 
down our names, gave us our brassards and cards, and 
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said that we were to go to Schabatz on the Save, in 
the rear of the army of the Drina. He did not know 
what work we should find there, but we must write 
and tell him our opinion about it. We then bowed 
and withdrew, and went to the post-office to get our 
letters. 



CHAPTER V. 

SKETCHES TAKEN IN BELGRADE. 

T^HO that visited Belgrade during the war will 
ever forget " Herr Spooner," the English clerk 
of the post-office? — that kind, good-natured and 
practical individual, who was always at everybody's 
service ; he seemed to know all languages, where every- 
body was, who everybody was, and to be able to give 
advice on all points, to half a dozen people at once. 

This post-office was a primitive place. The English 
letters were handed over to Mr. Spooner, where he 
sat, in a sort of cage, except when he was hunting up 
lost newspapers, or running after somebody's all-im- 
portant business — never weary, and always ready. On 
these occasions the plan was to walk into the inner 
room, when the Serb official in charge would ferret 
out a pile of letters from all lands and leave you in 
peace to discover your own. This had its advantages. 
People had an eligible opportunity of discovering 
who was in Belgrade, who was expected there, by 
the letters awaiting their arrival, and, in general, 
who corresponded with who. The telegraph-office 
was upstairs, and the diligence-office, as all public 
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conveyances had been taken up by Government ; but 
no one went by a diligence who could avoid it, and the 
telegraphs were uncertain in their ways. Even tele- 
grams with answers paid for, produced no result 
whatever, so that to insure safe delivery, all who had 
important telegrams to send, crossed to Semlin and 
sent them from thence, and even posted letters there 
in preference to Belgrade. 

But telegrams from the actual seat of war seemed 
to arrive at every hour, or at least were said to do so. 
They were instantly printed, issued from M. Dilbert's 
shop as a central position, and sold at a very small 
charge, for the benefit of the Red Cross Society, ot* 
whose committee he was a leading member. Each 
one at that time announced a glorious victory, or 
successful skirmish, with so many Turks killed and 
wounded, that we discovered, that according to a 
proper and arithmetical calculation, the whole Turkish 
army on the Morava must have been annihilated in 
the course of a week ; but the poor people flocked to 
buy these telegrams, and little crowds assembled at 
the street comers to hear them read by their fortunate 
possessors ; and our good host believed in them, and 
great at that time was confidence in ultimate victory. 

Ah, we should have to accompany the gallant 
Servian army into Bulgaria and possibly on to Con- 
stantinople, for the Bulgarians and Bosnians would 
rise when once the Turks were retreating ! 
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Had we not heard the like before ? Had we not seen 
the false boasting bulletins of the Gambetta Govern- 
ment ? Had we not been told how we must follow 
Aurelles des Paladine's victorious army, as he burst 
through the iron chains of the German corps cTarmee 
that inclosed captive Paris? We knew too well 
what such telegrams were worth, and we wondered 
why it is always thought well to deceive the people. 

It was only from the English papers that any 
one could gather the truth. One correspondent might 
look more brightly and favourably on Turkish pros- 
pects, another on those of Servia, but the substratum 
of truth was always there. 

Here let us gratefully say what unvaried kindness 
and courtesy we met with from all the English 
correspondents. That every one was an honourable, 
gentlemanly, and truthful man we have every reason 
to believe, and that they gladly risked even their lives 
to obtain correct information we know. No men 
incurred more danger or endured more hardship than 
they did, or were willing and anxious to do, for that 
purpose ; and the desire to get to the front, expressed 
and felt by English correspondents, surgeons (and 
shall we add nurses ?) was the wonder of the Servians, 
whose proclivities lay in an exactly opposite direction. 
To discover the truth in Belgrade itself was no easy 
matter. 

The air of Belgrade is pure and light, the days 
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snnny, the evenings deliciously calm and cool ; but we 
all agreed " there was something in it that poisoned 
the springs of truth, charity and goodwill." It must 
have affected the nervous temperament of those 
resident there, for it was pervaded by an atmosphere 
of falsehood and dissension, such as never was known 
elsewhere. Everybody quarrelled with everybody else, 
and everybody misunderstood what everybody else 
said. The gossip, the scandal, the envy, jealousy and 
malice, that pervaded all ranks and classes of the 
natives, even extended to the passing strangers there. 
You could not meet any one who had not a wrong 
to complain of, and the unhappy National Aid 
Society came in to make confusion worse confounded ; 
but at this time only rumours had reached Belgrade 
of a proposed gift of 10,000/. to Servia, and 
10,000/. to Turkey, and the poor Serbs were already 
arranging what hospitals required help, and in what 
way it could be best expended, strictly on the sick and 
wounded. This was their most firm and honourable 
intention ; not one sixpence would have passed into 
the hands of the Government, it would have been 
placed in the care of the Red Cross Committee. 

They did not wish for an hospital in Belgrade, nor 
was it needed. There were many vacant beds. One 
hospital, which would hold 200 patients, had only 89 
in it. The others were in the same condition. 

Belgrade was three long days' journey from 
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Alexinatz, where the fighting was expected. It was 
known and well considered over by Baron Mundy, 
the talented Austrian Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Eed Cross work in Servia, and by Drs. Beloni 
and Sava Petrovatz, the first of whom had a Vienna 
degree^ and the latter a Paris one, that Belgrade was 
too far from the front, that hospitals should be formed 
in the immediate rear of each army, with temporary 
ambulances in the front, — ^and these places were, 
Schabatz for the Drina, Tchupria for the Timok, 
Paratjin and Krushevatz for the Morava, Doini 
Milanovatz, and Posharevatz for theNegotin army. The 
line of road from Alexinatz to Semendria had many 
small towns upon it, only six, eight, and ten hours* 
distance from the front, and it was here that hospitals 
were needed ; for though the Russians were there, they 
cared for none but their own wounded, as it was after- 
wards discovered, and it was on this line that the 
great English hospital should have been placed. 

When Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay came, he refused, 
as we heard, to give out either money or stores to the 
Servian Eed Cross Committee. Though there were 
hospitals without chloroform or carbolic, and surgeons 
praying for instruments for their ambulances, he held 
on his own obstinate way, and would do nothing but 
form an hosipital at Belgrade. It was said afterwards 
that a small gift of money was made to the Servian 
Committee. The poor Serbs thought half a loaf 
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better than no bread ; they consented, but could never 
be expected to feel much gratitude, either to the 
Colonel or the English Society. Besides, the pro- 
ceedings of his forerunner, Dr. Laseron, had seriously 
annoyed them, however politely they might express 
themselves. His origin (it was reported that he was 
by birth a G-erman Jew) was not likely to impress 
them in his favour, and his conduct in going up to the 
iront, with the expressed intention of crossing into 
the Turkish lines, subjected him to grave suspicions. 
He went, but returned to Belgrade and telegraphed 
to England that he was going to Semlin^ to get 
a permission from the Turkish Consul-Qeneral there 
to go to Widdin, to inspect what was wanted in the 
Turkish medical department. 

He did not go, however, but returned to England 
to say what he could have written as well ; and then 
went to Germany and Austria to buy at a dearer 
rate, carriage included, what he was told and shown 
that he could buy equally as well, and cheaper in 
Belgrade. 

But at the time we arrived, he had come and gone, 
and earnest hopes were expressed on all sides that he 
would not return. 

Before we went back to dinner at our kind host's, 
we paid a visit to the Archbishop Michael, accom- 
panied by Senator Philip Christich, who may be justly 
called the best of all the Serbs. 
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He is an elderly man, with snow-white hair. He 
speaks English, German, and French, all marvellonsly 
well ; has travelled much, and accompanied the 
Princess Julia, Prince Michael's widow, to England, 
when she visited it, some years since. His calm 
judgment, his moderate sentiments, his learning, and 
his goodness, are everywhere quoted as a proof that 
Servia can produce a first-rate man. He was after- 
wards sent to Constantinople to negotiate the peace, 
and is now the diplomatic representative of Servia . 
there. He has filled the post of Prime Minister, and 
his counsels, had he heen in power when the war first 
broke out, might have obviated many of the disasters 
which ensued. 

As the Archbishop can only speak Serb, and 
Bussian (we must presume that he is learned in 
Latin and Greek), it was necessary to have an inter- 
preter, and Herr Christich most kindly took that 
office upon himself. 

The palace is a large, rambling building, with a 
crowd of ecclesiastics lounging about the stairs and 
ante-rooms ; and though the priests in Belgrade are 
the best of their class in Servia, they did not give us 
the idea of being gentlemen or scholars. 

We were shown into a large, long room, with a 
parqueted floor and a few chairs, and presently *^ His 
Eminence the Metropolitan of Servia '' entered. 

He is .a short, fair-haired man, about fifty years of 
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age, and, like all Greek priests, his hair and beard 

were rather long ; his eyes were turquoise blue, and 

his smile pleasant, but the face was not a powerful or 

intellectual one. It had a soft, sleepy expression. He 

seemed to be a good-tempered, gentle-minded man, 

and certainly not a bigot, for he lives in perfect peace 

and good-will with his Eoman confrere, the talented 

and fiery Bishop Strossmeyer, Eoman Vicar- Apostolic 

of Servia, whose palace is in Hungary, not far from 

the Save, where he keeps up the old state and style of 

a Prince-Bishop — so rich, so powerful, so beloved, that 

were anything to cause a difference between the 

Vatican and himself, it is said that a million of the 

Slav people would follow their bishop wherever he 

chose to lead. 

Conversation with Archbishop Michael was, of 
course, impossible. He spoke at some length, and 
M. Christich explained that he welcomed us, and gave 
us his blessing, and that he begged to be of service in 
every possible way. 

We expressed our wish and hope of being useful to 
his suffering flock, and so the interview ended ; and 
we returned to the Grande Place, and the house of 
M. Dilbert. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE SAVE. 



T^HE most romantic-minded of writers could make 
nothing out of Belgrade. The view from the 
windows of M. Dilbert's house was far the prettiest 
thing in the town. The shores of the two rivers, the 
Save and the Danube, which meet at Belgrade, and 
flow on in one broad and rapid stream, are here very 
flat and marshy, and the country around the city 
barren and dreary. 

The old fortress is crumbling to decay, and the 
lower town is a nest of small streets with one-storied 
houses. There is a rough dusty piece of ground 
planted with young trees, and called by courtesy the 
Park, and the new quarter of the town has long, 
wide, straight streets, very stony, with glaring white 
houses on either side at intervals. 

The longest street, or rather boulevard, runs from 
the town in a straight line for more than a mile, and 
ends in the road leading to Semendria. 

It is very wide, with a double row of trees on either 
hand, and very large houses. Here is the palace of 
Prince Milan, the Bussian Embassy, two or three 
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large hotels and csS6s, and several official resi- 
dences. 

The palace is simply a handsome house, standing 
a short distance back from the road, with shrubs in 
front and gardens behind. 

Close by in a road at the back was the War Office, 
a house surrounding a plot of green grass, on three 
sides fenced off from the road by a high paling, and 
here various departments of the War Ministry had 
theu: offices. 

On this road, and on one off it, were two large 
hospitals. One was the military hospital, the nursing 
of which was done by Servian ladies, under the 
superintendence of the wife of the War Minister, 
Madame Eistich. 

She took us round herself^ and also showed us 
a long coach-house or stable, which had been 
turned into a ward, where were some of the worst 
cases. 

The whole arrangements were certainly not up to 
our ideas of what an hospital should be> more espe- 
cially the ward I have specified, and we remarked that 
the use of disinfectants, either as dressings or for 
cleansing the wards and purifying the air, seemed 
totally unknown or neglected. 

Madame Bistich was there every day, but she 
could not be everywhere at one time, nor be there 
night and day; and what we heard of the nurs- 
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ing of the Servian ladies was certainly not very 
favourable. 

The account of it was given to us by the chief of 
the Servian medical department, Dr. Beloni. They 
were not only ignorant, but careless and indiflferent, 
and paid more attention to the surgeons and dressers 
than to the patients. 

M. and Madame Dilbert had accompanied us, and 
as we were walking homewards, a tall, soldierlike-* 
looking man, came out of a short side street, and 
asked M. Dilbert to present him to us. 

It was Colonel Mclver, who was at that time 
engaged in raising and organising a regiment of 
cavalry to serve as Uhlans in the front. 

He invited us to see the camp, and showed 
us his tent. He was waiting for horses, he told 
us, and afterwards he had to wait for saddles, so 
that he did not leave Belgrade for a long time 
after we did — indeed, their campaign only lasted 
two months. 

Next day we were informed that the hired Govern- 
ment steamer, Columbus, would start for Scbabatz at 
7 A.M. on the following morning, and at that hour we 
all arrived on the wharf. 

There lay the Columbus — no steam up, no sign of 
moving. Mr. Spooner went off to make inquiries, 
and found that the arrangements were altered. She 
was not going then. Nobody knew when she was 
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IT going, as she had been seized by the Austrian Govern- 
ment on a pretext that she was for carrying arms and 
ammonition, and she was an Austrian ship. W^ 
therefore decided to go by the Sissek boat, which 
stops at Schabatz on her way up the Save. 

We went on board her, and took up our places on 
deck. Eight o'clock came, and she did not move, and 
it then turned out that we were waiting for General 
Banko Alempits, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Drina, who had been down to Belgrade to receive 
a wiping, as rumour ran, for not " going forward" — 
i.e.y exposing his troops to be cut in pieces by the 
Turks. Such orders resembled those given from the 
War Ministry of Tours in the late war, and were 
founded, like them, on what would be the most suc- 
cessful thing to be effected, rather than on what it 
would be possible to do. 

The General was a pleasant-looking man, with a 
bright blue eye, a fair, pointed moustache, and a 
merry smile. His red trousers were baggy, after the 
French style, and his crimson kepi worn very much 
forward. 

Colonel Mclver, who had come on board with 
him, introduced us to him, and also presented Mr. 
Gordon. 

Shortly afterwards we cast loose from shore, and 
steamed up the Save — Servia on the left, Austria on 
the right. The sun shone brilliantly, the blue waters 
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sparkled in the light, and the shores on either side 
were green and fresh, the Servian shore being far the 
most picturesque. No sights or sounds of terror 
were there, to mar the peace and quiet of the 
scene. 

Just before dinner was announced, Mr. Gordon came 
to me, and said that the General had requested one 
of us to go with Mr. Gordon to Badovinsky, the 
head-quarters on the Drina, to inspect the ambu- 
lances there. 

It was decided that I should go, Louise to remain, 
as we then supposed, in charge of the hospital at 
Schabatz, where the English surgeon was; at all 
events till we could form a correct judgment of the 
state of affairs there — ^the number of wounded, 
and if our services were really required in that 
place. 

It was evident that a visit to the front would 
enable me to see what probability there was of 
wounded being sent back from the ambulances in 
the camp. 

It was very hot about noontide. We got into 
the shade at the dinner-table, and the unlucky mor- 
tals who vainly thought they could brave the sun, 
very soon had to follow our example. 

We had hardly finished before we came in sight of 
what they called Schabatz. We had two corre- 
spondents on board the boat — most genial and 
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gentlemanly men ; they were, Mr. Bowes, of the 
Standard, who was bound to be Turkish in opinion ; 
and Mr. Brennan, of the Manchester Guardian^ who 
was bound to be the reverse. 

They had come up to Schabatz, hoping to find 
their way to the front on the Drina, for the diffi- 
culties of getting to the front on the Morava were 
almost insuperable ; only Mr. Forbes, of the Daily 
News, Mr. Villiers, of the Graphic, and Mr. Corbould, 
of the Illustrated London News, were there. 

The General heard them express this wish, and 
immediately invited them to head-quarters. He had 
no mysterious plans to conceal. He had to hold the 
line of the Drina, to keep in check the Turkish army 
at Belina, and at the same time to be in readiness to 
march forward if that army went to the aid of their 
fellows on the Morava ; so that with this contingency 
before them, they could not stir. 

The invitation was gratefully accepted, and there- 
fore, when we came alongside, we all looked anxiously 
for some means of conveyance, and especially for the 
town itself. 

We saw only a rough wharf, and what seemed a 
collection of mud cottages, some half a mile off. One 
soUtary carriage, the General's private conveyance, 
and a few light waggons, with open sides, a little 
hay at the bottom, and a ragged pair of ponies in 
front, were all that were there. 
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Into one of these we were packed, and the gentle- 
raen arranged themselves in the others. The General 
departed, leaving his aide-de-camp, Captain Alexitch, 
to escort us to Badovinsky ; and we jolted into the 
town. But the stones of Schabatz exceeded in ma- 
lignity the stones of Belgrade. Our very teeth 
chattered with the bumping and the shaking, and we 
arrived at the hotels in what might be called the maiu 
street, breathless and bruised. 

Here the English surgeon was standing, together 
with an Austrian lady, of stem and forbidding ap- 
pearance, who instantly demanded to see our cards, 
and asked where we intended to go. 

We replied that we were ordered to take charge of 
the hospital there ; to which her rejoinder was, " That 
she was there : that there were no quarters for us, and 
very few wounded." 

We were, of course, much astonished ; and when 
we had washed off the dust, and got ourselves together 
again after our shaking, we went with the secretary 
to the hospital, which had been formed in the Bishop's 
Palace. 

We found many wounded men lying on their beds 
in the garden, and as the sun was very hot, and the 
insects very troublesome, and as the men had to be 
carried up and down a long flight of stairs, we rather 
doubted if the fatigue was at all compensated for, by 
any advantage of the open air ; but as we heard after- 
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wards that the surgeon in charge did not lose one of 
his cases, perhaps it was all right. 

The inn was decidedly rough, and it may be as 
well to say here, at once, that the humblest village 
inn in England would be cleaner than a large 
Servian one. 

Our bedrooms all opened into a corridor, which 
looked into the yard. Except a small glass window, 
which opened into the corridor only, there were no 
other means of light and air. We dined in a small 
room, with Mr. Gordon, the correspondents, Captain 
Alexitch, the Aide-de-Camp, and an English tourist 
whom the General had met on the boat, and invited 
to accompany the parly. 

We retired early to our own room, where the furni- 
ture consisted of two iron bedsteads with straw 
mattresses, two chairs, and a table, and here we con- 
sulted what was best to be done. 

The conduct of the Austrian lady, who shall be 
nameless, had been so insulting to both of us on our 
visit to the hospital, and the statement of the surgeon 
that our services were not required there, so positive, 
that it was our duty to report this to the War Office, 
and ask for further directions. 

We therefore thought it better that, while I went 
to the camp on the Drina, Louise should return to 
Belgrade ; that I would telegraph from Badovinsky as 
to the wisdom of forming an ambulance there, and she 
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would telegraph from Belgrade if the War Office gave 
us fresh directions — and on this plan we decided. We 
were to leave at 5 a.m., the hoat for Belgrade at 
seven, bo that she would not be long left alone in. 
that dreary place, and so we went to rest till 
morning. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE ABMT OP THE DBINA. 

A T an early hour on the following morning we 
-^^ were up and dressed, and having our cofiee 
and bread in front of the inn, at the tables placed 
there for the purpose, when Captain Alexitch made 
his appearance, ready to escort us. 

This officer was decidedly the most soldierlike and 
elegant man in the Servian army* 

He had served many years in the Bussian army, 
and when the news reached him where he was 
quartered, far away in Siberia, that Servia had drawn 
the sword against Turkey, he resigned his commis- 
sion, and travelled eighteen days and nights to reach 
Belgrade. He had applied for a staff appointment, 
and certainly no man was better qualified for one ; 
but there was a delay. At present he was extra 
aide-de-camp to General Alempits, and we heard after- 
wards that he never received any appointment what- 
ever. 

The Bussians arrived; all commissions, all staff 
appointments, were given to them, and many 
Servian officers resigned in disgust, and served as 
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simple volunteers. Amongst them Captain Alexitch, 
who, at the time we first met him, wore the volunteer 
dress, and was the only man who ever looked like a 
gentleman in it. 

This wonderful and fearful costume consisted of a 
loose tunic of brown cloth, drawn in behind with 
strings. It was served out of the War Office stores, 
and consequently shapeless and sizeless. The rank 
was marked on the collar, a patch of red bearing one, 
two, or three, small five-pointed gold stars, according 
to rank — sub-lieutenant, lieutenant, or captain. The 
field officers had their stars on a patch of silver lace, 
edged with red. The medical and civil departments 
had theirs on black velvet, for the juniors, and on 
silver lace, edged with black velvet, for the seniors. 

Blue trousers, with a red piping, were worn for 
juniors, but with a broad red stripe for field officers 
and the stafil 

TTie generals wore red trousers, and so did their 
regular aides-de-camp, but later on in the autumn the 
officers gave up this horrible dress, and wore blue 
coats and French kepis, and the stafi^ added huge 
waving plumes of white feathers. It was a remark- 
able fact that as things grew worse, the dress im- 
proved. At this time the costume was completed 
by a head-dress called the insurgent cap. 

That cap was a thing of horror. It was made of 
coarse blue cloth, with flaps fastened up, which could 
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turn down over the ears at night, but formed the 
sides of the cap by day. It was worn with the points 
before and behind, like a cocked-hat on a. very small 
scale. There was always a tendency to slope the 
cap to the back of the head, which imparted a 
dissipated look to the unhappy wearer, combined with 
an air of utter imbecility; and the average appearance 
of the men was a cross between a convict and a 
charity boy. The trousers were always either too 
long or too short, and therefore were tucked into 
half-boots to hide all mistakes. 

Captain Alexitch, looking his best under these 
trying circumstances, and further smartened up by a 
pair of buckskin gloves, the relics of his Russian 
uniform, had "required" four waggons and plenty 
of clean hay. In the first went Mr. Brennan and 
Mr. Bowes, in the second Mr. Gordon and myself, in 

the third Captain A^lexitch and Mr. W , the 

English tourist, and in the last Alexis, by profession 
a barber, but as all his customers were oS to the war, 
by present employment courier to Mr. Gordon, and 
the hand bags. Louise waved us a farewell, and we 
started off, but at a funereal pace, for by this time we 
were aware of the stones, and not till we were fairly 
out of the town did we break into a jolting trot. 

Our destination was Badovinsky, the head-quarters 
of the Army of the Drina, though the camp was 
some three miles in advance. 
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In July, General Alerapits had fought a successful 
hattle, or rather successfully defended his camp 
against a Turkish attack, and, driying back the 
enemy, advanced and entrenched himself on the far 
side of the Drina. 

This river forms the boundary between Servia and 
Bosnia, and the Turks were driven back into Belina, 
a Bosnian town, exactly opposite Badovinsky, though 
quite out of sight, and four or five miles beyond the 
Drina, which was held down to its junction with the 
Save, by the right wing of the General's army, amongst 
whom were the Italian volunteers, a splendid body of 
men, principally from North Italy, under the com- 
mand of General Sgarralini, one of Garibaldi's most 
trusted followers, and one of the Thousand of 
Marsala. 

The Serbs, therefore, had the command of both 
shores of the Drina, from some miles above Badovinsky 
and Belina, down to the Save. 

This stream might have been of great use had 
Servia possessed a gunboat of shallow draught, but 
that in summer it is half-dried up, and no boat could 
navigate it, except at certain parts. 

The country between Schabatz and Badovinsky is 
very flat and woody ; a good broad road leads to the 
latter place, and any enterprising government could 
have laid down a line of rails most easily, and at little 
expense. 
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This would have saved mach time, and even cost, 
in the transport of troops and stores ; but new ideas 
penetrate but slowly into Servian brains, and so great 
is their jealousy of foreigners, that they will not adopt 
their plans^ and prefer waggons creeping along a 
sandy road, to a more speedy transit by steam. 

Had Philip Christich been in power, this would not 
have been the case ; but then, his wish all along was 
for peace. He foresaw how hopeless the struggle 
would be, yet, once embarked on war, he would have 
called in every modern appliance to make up for 
want of numbers and training, and, as it proved, of 
courage. 

And it must be confessed that success imparts 
confidence, and confidence in victory is the chief 
ingredient in what we call courage in troops. Defeat 
after defeat no doubt demoralised the Servian troops 
in the Morava valley. 

To them it seemed, at last, to be flinging away life 
uselessly, and be it remembered that these Serbs 
were not isolated members of society, but men with 
wives and families. Life was dear to them, and not 
only life but limb, and the power to work for those 
wives and children, and we must not judge them too 
harshly. 

We English are, by nature, a fighting race. We 
fight as well under difficulties — even defeat — as in 
success and victory. We " do not know when we are 
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beaten/' but this is not the Servian character; they 
are a quiet and timid race. 

General Alempits' army, however, did not kno'w 
what defeat meant, and therefore were brave and 
hopeful. 

The Government had thought he ought to make a 
forward move — ^bold spirits chafed at his inaction ; but, 
surely, later events must have taught them that the 
defensive was the only safe course for a Servian 
army. 

The General held his position till the autumnal 
floods and the swelling of the river drove him out of it. 
The July battle was the only one fought. A few out- 
post affairs occurred, but there were no wounded after 
July, except a few isolated cases. 

Our knowledge of what passed on the Drina is, 
however, very limited, as very little authentic intelli- 
gence was ever published about it, and the interest of 
after months was centred on the struggle in the 
Morava valley. 




CHAPTEE VIIL 



TO BADOVINSKr. 



TX7E jolted merrily over the level road, the only 
inconvenience being the dust, when we got 
used to the shaking. 

The way was bordered by hedges, and the country 
studded with trees, like an English park ; in fact, the 
scenery was very English, but the land was all grass 
land. 

The dust rose in clouds, and the waggons, or, 
rather, their drivers, tried to sUp past each other, so 
as to be first, and avoid the dust of those behind. 

At last the first waggon halted, and we saw the 
driver go into a field where there was a small hay- 
stack, and pull off it a huge armful of hay. 

Captain Alexitch came up, and asked what was the 
matter, and it appeared that Mr. Brennan was suf- 
fering fearfully from the jolting of the waggon, and 
fancied more hay would remedy the evil ; but, though 
it might give temporary ease, a few days proved that 
there was a serious illness upon him, of which he died 
at Vienna two or three months afterwards. 

He was not well enough to leave Belgrade ; he felt 

g2 
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this, and we understood that he had requested to be 
superseded, hut as yet no relief had come, and he died 
at the post of duty, as truly as any soldier falls on the 
battlefield ; and England, perhaps, hardly realises how 
deep a debt of gratitude is due to the brave, faithful, 
and talented men who have earned for her journals 
the European fame of being the only ones whose 
news can be relied on. 

We who have witnessed their daring, their dangers, 
and their hardships, whilst honestly doing their duty, 
can bear testimony to their endurance and their 
fidelity. 

After this, it may be forgiven that I have to state 
that on this particular occasion the dust of these 
correspondents was so dreadful and so annoying, that 
we let the in get well ahead, and our driver turned 
down a side road, also wide and good. We emerged 
again on the high road about a mile from Badovinsky, 
and saw no sign of our companions. 

Here we found the high road lined on either side 
with wooden palings, such as in England inclose 
private grounds, and standing within them what 
appeared to be groups of one-storied buildings. 

And now an astonishing sight greeted our wondering 
eyes. A little further on, the broad road was crossed 
at right angles by one equally broad, and the road up 
which we were now slowly driving, and the left-hand 
road that crossed it, were crowded with women, all 
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wearing white cloths on their heads to keep them from 
the sun. There were " women to right of us, women 
to left of us," women before us, and women behind us, 
and not a man or a child among them ! 

It was Sunday, and Mr, Gordon, with a proper 
expression of gravity, suggested that service was 
probably just over, and they were coming out of 
church. 

To this theory I objected, on the ground that no 
church in all Servia, nothing short of St. Paul's in 
London, could have accommodated^ with even standing 
room, that crowd of white-capped females. 

Later on we heard the explanation of this scene 
from General Alempits. 

We had noticed that sentinels barred the road to 
the right, and also the one opposite to us, both of 
which we were told led to the camp. 

It seems that on the preceding Sunday the 
General had given leave for the wives of all the 
soldiers in camp to pay them a visit there. He 
expected some five or six hundred, all he imagined 
who were near enough to come there ; but when the 
day came, it seemed as if the soldiers had borrowed 
the custom of polygamy from their enemies the Turks, 
so numerous was the assemblage. 

They came not in hundreds, but thousands, not 
only from near but from far, not only wives, but 
mothers, grandmothers, aunts, sisters, cousins, and 
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sweethearts; all had come, many tramping thirty 
or forty weary miles to see their dear ones in 
camp. 

The General looked at the crowd that blocked 
every avenue between the huts of green branches which 
were the soldiers' shelters, and it struck him, '^suppose 
the Turks should make a sally from Belina, what a 
pretty pickle" (to give a free translation of his words) 
" they would all be in. They would cling to the arms 
of their beloved ones, to keep them out of danger ; 
they would hamper every military movement ; they 
would run in everybody's way, and if the attack were 
to succeed (and under such circumstances it probably 
would), the conqueror would carry off the female flock, 
or at least all the young and pretty ones, to Belina, and 
what a catastrophe that would be." So he resolved 
to have no m(»re Sunday picnics, and planted sentinels 
at the roads leading to camp, with orders not to let 
one woman pass through. 

But of this order the women from a distance were 
not aware, and there they were, some four thousand 
of them, waiting patiently for the chance of the one 
particular warrior in whom they were interested, 
having leave to come across the Drina to Badovinsky ; 
but the General, not wishing to cause jealousy or dis- 
sension, refused all leave for that day. 

It was a very cheerful scene, there was a well-to-do 
air about everybody, probably due to the bright 
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colours of the dresses, and the snowy whiteness of the 
handkerchiefs which, they wore on their heads. 

We sat watching them for some minutes, and 
wondering where we should find General Alempits' 
head-quarters ; and whilst waiting, like Mr. Micawber, 
" for something to turn up/' the something came 
in the shape of Captain Alexitch, and the other 
waggons. 

The Captain ordered us to go down the road to the 
right ; we did so, and found ourselves opposite a yard, 
fenced off from the road by a ragged paling. The 
churchyard formed one end of it, and' the gable end 
of a one-storied house the other. 

Sloping from this wall for about the width of eight 
feet, was a roof of green boughs supported on fir poles, 
and making a covered space about six feet in width, 
and twenty in length, but open at the ends and 
side. 

Down this ran a rough deal table about three feet 
wide, a rude bench was fastened to the wall, just 
leaving room enough to pass between it and the table, 
and there was a corresponding bench on the outer 
side. One chair stood at the top, and was evidently 
designed for the illustrious guest of the day, whoever 
it might happen to be. 

Several officers were lounging on the benches, 
smoking and drinking beer, and we discovered, to our 
astonishment, that this was the head^quarters in 
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Badovinsky of General Alempits' army, and the 
officers who were waiting for their mid-day meal — ^the 
head-quarters' staff. | 

They sprang up to greet us, Captain Alexitch 
introduced us, and we all became great friends, then 
and there. 

A more pleasant, gentlemanly, kind-hearted set of 
men I never encountered than those staff-officers. 

I never felt the least awkward or constrained at 
being the only woman there ; they did all they could 
to make me feel that my visit was a pleasure to them, 
and I believe it was, for till the day that the war 
ended, that staff never ceased to make every effort to 
induce us to go back to the army of the Drina. In 
this rude mess-room we all assembled, wondering what 
we were to do next. 

The chair at the top was assigned to me, as the 
post of honour ; it had an uncertain seat and one 
short leg, propped up on a stone. As I was trying to 
glide gracefully into it, it gave way and the leg went 
down into a hole, which was confusing and spoiled the 
effect of my endeavour at seating myself in a digni- 
fied manner. Two or three officers rushed at the 
chair and replaced the stone, and I had to sit upon it 
as best I could ; but, except for the honour of the 
position, I should have preferred the bench at the side, 
on which, however, I was never allowed to sit. The 
wonder what we should do was ended by the appear- 
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ance of a dusty carriage, in which sat General Alempits, 
himself also very dusty, as were the ragged horses 
and the old harness. On seeing us he stopped, told us 
that he had been in camp and had rather expected us 
to come oat there. I could have said that I was ready 
to start at 5 a.m., the time appointed, but the gentle- 
men could not be got together till 6.30 a.m. ; this 
secret, however, I did not reveal. 

The General then told Captain Alexitch to take us 
into the camp after our early dinner, and show us all 
that there was to be seen. I then took leave for a short 
time, and we were glad to retreat into the shade of 
our branch-roofed mess-room and refresh ourselves with 
beer and biscuits. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HEAD-QUARTERS IN BADOVINSKY. 

nPHE next thing was to settle ourselves in our 
-*- quarters. A young oflBcer summoned the Secre- 
tary and myself, mounted us into a waggon, jumped 
up by the side of the driver, and rattled us full 
speed down the road beyond the mess-room (luckily 
there were no stones), dashed in at an open gate 
in a very high paling, and deposited us at the door 
of a low, whitewashed house, which stood in the 
midst, of what in England would have been a garden, 
but here was only a field. Other but smaller houses 
stood at various distances around. 

The central house, like so many others, not only 
in Badovinsky, but in various parts of Servia, is used 
as the general refectory for all, and the sleeping 
apartments of the heads of the family. The married 
sons and daughters live in the smaller ones. 

All Badovinsky is built on this principle, and there- 
fore stands on a space of ground as large as an English 
country town, though in number of houses and popu- 
lation it is but a village. The room into which we 
were shown was large and low-roofed, with a tile floor, 
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and divans round it, covered with rugs and cushions ; 
in the centre was a square four*legged table. 

Here slept three Bosnian women, refugees, and here 
the Secretary and myself were intended to sleep. This 
we discovered from Alexis, who acted as our inter- 
preter, and, as we found afterwards, it is a Servian 
custom for men and women to sleep in the same 
room like the Easterns ; they only take off their upper 
garments; they just let a little water from a tap 
dribble over their hands, which they rub over their 
faces, and their ablutions are done. At intervals they 
take a bath in the tank, which almost every house 
possesses, or in the nearest pool or stream ; but I fear 
the intervals are long ones. 

As those are not our Enghsh habits, the Secretary 
and myself looked at each other in ludicrous bewilder- 
ment, and at last both burst into a fit of hearty 
laughter. He suggested that he would go to the 
quarter-master, and see about my having other 
quarters; that as it was fearfully hot, I had better 
rest there and wash off the dust of the road, and he 
would come back or send Alexis, as soon as possible. 
Off they went, and then arrived seven or eight 
women, who stood in a row, and stared solemnly at 
me. It seemed that the family had given shelter to 
some Bosnian refugees, or rather that they had been 
quartered upon them by the Government; a small 
sum being paid for each. They were all well-dressed 
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and exhibited no signs of poverty or distress, though 
they were refugees. 

We hardly understand in England what is the 
position of Bulgarian and Bosnian refugees. 

We cannot for a moment compare their sufferings 
with those of the poor people in France, who fled 
before the German invasion, or the ruin brought upon 
them by the destruction, in many cases, of their 
homes. 

A Bosnian, Bulgarian, or Servian cottage, in the 
country, is simply a large one-storied hut, divided off 
by partitions, built not of stone or brick, but clay, 
whitewashed over. 

The furniture is of the simplest kind, an iron pot 
is the principal kitchen utensil, used for stewing 
meat; there are no beds, and no tables or chairs; 
plates and glasses are unknown; the family all eat 
out of the same dish, and have drinking cups. These, 
of course, are the poorest and humblest of all. There 
are better houses ; but in no place, except Belgrade, 
is anything like real European comfort known. 

Therefore, a family fleeing before the Turks had 
only to pack up a very small cartload of goods, which 
they were always able to do, and le^ve a house worth 
about 30^. of English money to its fate. 

No doubt to have to leave home and wander forth 
without knowing where to go — to fly before a cruel 
and savage enemy, young and old, sick and well, all 
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involved in one common misery — is indeed a wretched 
thing ; hut in these cases it does not represent such a 
raoney amount of loss as it would otherwise do ; and 
it always seems strange to us, how much more money 
was asked for from England to remedy this evil, than 
was asked for to repair the ruined houses, the wrecked 
farmyards, the destroyed furniture and clothes, of the 
poor peasantry of France, many of whom, to this 
day, have not heen ahle to replace their goods and 
chattels. 

But it is a well-known fact, that an object of 
charity to be intensely interesting, should be at a 
great distance, and if on the verge of civilisation 
so much the better, and this certainly has been 
the case with the Bulgarian and Bosnian refugee 
funds. 

But revenona a noa moutons; there stood the 
women perfectly silent and still, but smiling blandly 
at me. 

I began a series of pantomimic signs, to intimate 
that I wanted water (my Serbish was in its infancy 
then). 

They stared harder still, and then consulted together. 
At last a bright idea struck one of them. She went 
and fetched a soup plate and a decanter of water ; it 
w^ plain that washing in a room was not a process 
familiar to them ; the pump in the yard was the usual 
resource. 
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I produced soap and a towel from my dressing-bag^. 
(We always carried these necessary articles of toilette 
about with us.) Upon this the women sat down on 
the ground in a row, just where they had stood, and 
prepared to enjoy the novel exhibition. 

As I used the soap, and rubbed my face with the 
towel, and brushed my hair, they broke into the 
broadest of grins> and showed their white teeth, and 
when the process was finished they rose, and, each one 
advancing, patted me on the shoulder and said 
" Dobra" (very good). 

Just then, back came the quarter-master's aide-de- 
camp. 

Mr. W and the Secretary were to have their 

room, a special clause being inserted in the verbal con- 
tract that the three Bosnian ladies were to be else- 
where accommodated with sleeping quarters. So I re- 
mounted the waggon, and was rattled up the road past 
the mess-room, then a few yards down the road by 
which we had arrived, and shown into another central 
house standing in a green space, and shaded by 
grand old trees. 

Here I was sllo^vn into a half-darkened room, for 
the blazing of that August sun was more than could be 
borne. In this room a large pair of boots with spurs 
stood in one corner, tobacco and pipes were on the 
table, and dusty great-coats hanging up. 

I wondered what this new arrangement might be, 
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but I soon found out that two goodnatured Servian 
officers bad vacated tbe room for me, and slept outside 
under tbe sbade of a tree. Tbey bad tbeir reward 
— tbe nigbts were superb, and tbey bad far tbe best 
of it. 

I made up my bed on a broad divan, witb a rug, 
a cloak, and a clean towel pinned over a dirty cusbion 
by way of pillow, and tben sallied out back to tbe 
mess-room to tbe early dinner, wbicb I found just 
about to begin. Tbat dinner was in itself a 
curiosity, and a fair type of camp life up-country in 
Servia. 

Half tbe table was covered witb a dirty dotb, of a 
red and purple pattern ; tbe otber balf bad none ; and 
tbe effort seemed to be to get places at tbe clotb 
end of tbe table : tbis was like being '* above tbe 

salt." 

I took tbe bead of tbe table, as requested, and 
again tbat unlucky cbair went down on one side, 
and was again rigbted by united efforts, and on a 
larger stone ; and tbis being accomplisbed, dinner 
began. 

Tbe cooking was something too atrocious. Tbere was 
soup, perfectly tasteless and all grease, and tbe meat 
out of it all fibre, and witb no sauce ; after tbis, a 
disb of meat, done up witb " paprikos" (red capsi- 
cums)> and so bot tbat it was uneatable, except to 
seasoned palates. But tbere was very fair beer; 
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and with the black bread, made of Indian corn meal, 
we contrived to eke out a good dinner. 

There were no knives and forks ; every one had 
their own — generally a clasp-knife and a small pocket 
fork ; and I was also so provided. 

It happened that, the day being very hot, one of 
the oflEieers — a superbly-made and handsome man of 
.bout thirt, yJol 4. opened hi. «oa, and ha^g 
no waistcoat underneath, showed a spotless shirt of 
snowy white. 

Captain Alexitch gently reproved him for doing 
this in a lady's presence. 

To my amazement, his answer was, as he bowed 
courteously to me, " This is not the first time Made- 
moiselle has seen me in my shirt." 

" What do you mean ?" I said. 

" You do not remember me, then ?" 

"NotataU/* 

" Yet I was some time under your care and that of 
your friend, and had it not been for that I should 
not be here now. It was in your ambulance at 
Orleans.*' 

After this explanation, remembrances of him began 
to dawn upon me. We finally identified the very 
room and bed, where he had lain for five long weeks, 
and of course we became great friends. 

He was a young Prussian, of good family and 
fortune, who, not deterred by the remembrance of 
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his wounds, had Tolanteered to join the Servian 
army. 

We chatted on pleasantly, not over our deesert, 
but over our dirty table. The Prussian praised our 
Orleans ambulance, and told tales of the great war, as 
he called it ; and the other officers declared that to 
the army of the Drina we must and should go, in 
case they were wounded. 

At three o'clock, when the noontide heat had 
somewhat decreased, w^^ns came' up, under the 
command of the transport captain ; and, escorted by 
Captain Alexitch and Major Pallacraska, the General's 
military secretary, we started for the camp. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CAMP ON THE DRINA. 



nPHE sun was still shining brightly as we dashed 
down a sandy road, with hedges on each side* 
and then came into a belt of pines, beyond which was 
a sandy shore, bordering a narrow and shallow stream, 
which summer heat and drought had contracted from 
its winter width, as the sandy expanses on either side 
bore witness. 

"The Drina," said our guide; "the boundary of 
Servia. On the other side is Bosnia." 

The stream was here crossed by two temporary 
wooden bridges, that could easily be destroyed in 
case of necessity. One was reserved for the passage 
of officers, the other was for general traffic and heavy 
waggons. 

We crossed by the traffic bridge, and found our- 
selves driving through sundry fortifications of turf, 
past rifle-pits, lunettes, tetes du ponty and lines. 

Through these we found our way, and came to a 
broad avenue. Here, on either side, were many huts 
of boughs, the dwelling-places of the troops. These 
huts were grouped together, each regiment occupying 
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a group, and each group had its little chapel, a hut 
of boughs, like all the rest, but open in front, so that 
the priest and the tiny sanctuary, which inclosed the 
altar (as is always the case in the churches of the 
Greek rite), could be seen by all outside. 

It was Sunday, and the sound of solemn chanting 
rose upon the still air, from ijaen kneeling in and 
before the little chapels. There was a sense of 
sadness in hearing it. Who might live to join 
in those chants when Sunday came round again ? 

We need not have felt this. The General was too 
wise to risk his men in open field against the well- 
trained Turkish troops, and was content to hold his 
own, and detain a large corps d^armee to prevent an 
advance into Bosnia. If they attacked, he was fully 
able to defend his position; but even in that case 
there might have been much loss of life. 

The men looked rough and ready. Few had any 
regular uniform, except the brown tunic and insurgent 
cap. The trousers were of all shapes and colours, and 
their boots and shoes of divers kinds. Some had 
new rifles, but most of them had old ones, and 
many of them were very old-fashioned muzzle- 
loaders. 

We passed down the broad avenue, and came to 
an open space bordered by trees. Here a small 
canvas tent was pitched, and there was also a large 
hut of green boughs, with a table in the centre that 

H 2 
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would hold twenty or thirty men, and rude benches 
on either side of it. 

This was the camp head-quarters' mess-room, and 
was so far more comfortable than ours, that the sides 
were closed in as well as the roof. 

Hot coflfee, strong and thick, was ready for us, red 
wine of the country, and the usual corn bread. 

General Alempits* second in command was sitting 
here, a Colonel with an unspeUable name, a fine 
soldierlike man, who spoke perfect French. When 
cofiee was finished, he proposed that we should walk 
towards the part of the camp which faced Belina, 
where our waggons would meet us ; and we started 
off, the Colonel walking with me, Captain Alexitch, 
Major Pallacruska, and several other officers accom- 
panying the gentlemen. 

We went by the huts of several regiments and 
their chapels, where service was going on, and the 
officers uncovered as they passed. We came at last 
to a rather larger chapel, which the Colonel told 
me was for the soldiers of his faith ; he was a Roman 
Catholic. There were not many, so there was but 
one chapel for them; but perfect freedom of con- 
science was not only allowed, but enforced. There 
were many Jews serving in the army ; they shared 
all the privileges accorded to Christians by the 
Government, with the one exception of not being 
permitted to settle in the interior. As the Jews are 
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not an agricultaral people, this was not felt as a 
hardship in reality. 

They much preferred Belgrade, but it has been 
made into a grievance by some of their co-religionists 
in other countries, and nominally it is so; yet 
strangely enough the Jews in Servia, as a body, 
neither resent nor regret this law, and live in perfect 
peace and friendship with their fellow-citizens. 

A Jewish gentleman told me this himself, and I 
have reason to believe it, for we saw a Jew most 
hospitably received and most kindly treated at M. 
Dilbert's house, and also by the officials of the War 
Office-; indeed, he was so perpetually up and down 
at M. Dilbert's, with whom he was in a sort of tem- 
porary partnership for the sale of surgical instru- 
ments, that we all gave him the name of '' der Ewige 
Juden," which is the German name for the Wander- 
ing Jew of old legend. 

Walking still farther on, we came to the green banks 
which had been thrown up, and formed the front 
lines of the camp. One or two forts stood isolated 
on the level ground beyond, with rifle-pits between 
them and the lines. Into one of these forts, which 
were of earthwork, we were taken, and, standing on 
the ramparts, looked over the flat land in front, with 
nothing between us and the Turks in Belina but the 
outposts. 

In front all trees and shrubs had been cleared away 
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for a space of half a mile^ then came a fringe of low 
shrub bordering a shallow streamlet, and beyond the 
shrubs on the other side we caught the gleam of a 
gilded minaret. It was that of the mosque in Belina. 

The outposts were crouching among the brush- 
woods of this bank, and we were well within cannon 
range ; but all was calm and still, the sun shone, the 
birds sang, a soft luminous haze veiled the distant 
sun ; that one bright speck of gold seemed to burn 
against the deep blue sky. 

It was strange to think that there, close by, in the 
street below that minaret, the Turkish troops were 
passing up and down, ready to muster and march out 
at a moment's notice ; for Belina was the head- 
quarters of the Turkish army on the Drina ; and yet 
all was as quiet and silent as on an English Sunday 
at home. 

We sat on the bank enjoying the scene and the 
fresh air, and discussing affairs in general. 

I asked the Colonel if the troops were not a very 
mixed race — not only in respect of religion, but of 
nationality. " It is quite true," he answered. " We have 
here Wallaehians, Bulgarians, Bosnians, and Servians 
proper. We have Jews, Mussulmen, Latin and Greek 
Catholics, Protestants of all denominations, and people 
who have no recognised faith ; all are subject alike to 
military service.'* 

" I have heard/' I said, " that the Latin Catholics 
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are not heart and soul in the Servian cause — that 
they dread the ascendency of the Greek Church/' 

" So they say in other countries that do not know 
us as we are," he answered; "and there is certainly 
a feeling of that sort in Bosnia, where there are many 
more Latin Catholics than here. Bosnia has not 
done what she might ; she might have given assist- 
ance if she would, but she has held aloof. It is use- 
less saying that she could not rise — we know she 
could; but she has tamely submitted to the cruelties 
inflicted upon her. The men might have joined in, 
even if the women and children were refugees, but 
they are taking charity over in Hungary, and not 
striking a blow for freedom. But as to religious dif- 
ferences, the laws make no distinction here, and none is 
made. Did you hear that grand chant rising from 
the chapel ?" 

"I did," I answered, "and it seemed to me to 
be the same from both the Greek and Latin 
chapels." 

" It was the same," he said. " That was the war- 
song of Servia, and the refrain is, * For the Cross of 
Christ and for Fatherland.' Well, I am a Latin 
Catholic ; that chapel was a Greek one ; but our war- 
song is the same — we remember nothing else. I%ere/'' 
(and, as lie spoke, he sprang on the ramparts and 
pointed with his drawn sword) — " i/ierey behind us are 
our homes, our wives, our children, all that men hold 
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dear. I7iere r (and he pointed towards Belina) — ^'^there 
is the hated foe, we remember nothing but that ; and 
we fight side by side in the faith of the Cross." 

Both were silent for some moments. In such 
enthusiasm, in such grand faith, there was something 
too solemn for words. 

The officers then came around us, and told us tales 
of the July battle. 

Amongst them were these incidents of Eastern 
warfare : — 

The Turks, when they occupied Belina as head- 
quarters, broke into and ravaged the Greek church, 
and took from it the large cross. Crucifixes are 
not used in the Greek churches. Then they came 
on to the assault of the lines, carrying it in 
front of them, and when they came near they 
held it up, crying out, — " You cannot fire upon your 
Christy you cannot^ you dare not, fire upon your 
Christ r 

The Servians did not fire, but a forlorn hope, as it 
might be called, rushed forward^ — a hand-to-hand 
fight ensued. The Turks were disordered by the 
sudden and unexpected attack and fell back, the cross 
was captured and carried in triumph into the entrench- 
ments, and the guns opened fire and completed the 
rout of the Turks. 

I saw the cross, placed on high, over the chapel 
of the head-quarters. 
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At another point of the attack a dervish led the 
way — B, dervish is a sort of monk or priest, eminent 
for asceticism and sanctity — ^and he advanced well in 
front of the Turkish line, twirling on high a long 
stick with a brass knob at the top, exactly like those 
which drum-majors use when they march at the head 
of the band. 

He began to shout loudly, — " Allah comes ! Allah 
comes! Oh, infidels and unbelievers, flee before 
him !" 

Bat the infidels in question were by no means 
inclined to flee, and one special infidel, who was 
particularly irritated by the dervish's injunction, 
dashed at the dervish and cut him down, then 
returned twirling the stick in humble imitation of its 
late owner. 

He stuck the stick on the top of the entrenchments, 
and defied the Turks in general, and all the dervishes 
in particular, to come and take it back; but the invita- 
tion was not accepted, and the stick was there on the 
day I visited the camp, and it was lent to me to hold 
in my hand as a glorious trophy. 

After this, being all in good spirits and in a mood 
to enjoy ourselves, it entered into the heads of the 
adventurous correspondents, the aides-de-camp, the 
officers in general, the Secretary and myself, that a 
drive between the outposts and the entrenchments 
would enable us to look back and have a good view of 
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the lines, from the same point of view as the Turks 
from the minaret at Belina, for the land was so level 
and so low that they were not visible beyond the 
brushwood on the little stream, except from a 
height. 

The sun was sinking in a golden haze ; it would 
be difficult to see us from Belina, the watchman on 
the minaret was probably dozing, and if we were seen 
it would be still more difficult to hit us, and so away 
we went. 

The scent of the marsh flowers was strong and sweet; 
mist was rising all around ; the Turks were asleep ; 
the lines looked picturesque in the setting sim, with 
the sentinels pacing up and down, and the cannon 
peering out here and there ; and had it not been for a 
suspicion of malaria, our drive would have been 
most delightiid. 

We passed the outlying redoubts and re-entered 
the lines far to the right, then through the camp, 
across the bridge, past the sandy shore and fir- wood, 
and so back to the mess-room and our supper. 




CHAPTER XI. 



A DINNER IN BOSNIA. 



A FTER supper we all strolled about in the moon- 
-^^ light, and the Secretary and Mr. W accom- 
panied me home. I went to bed by moonlight, and, 
in spite of the divan being very hard, I slept soundly, 
and it was broad daylight when I woke. 

With some difficulty I made some women whom I 
saw in the courtyard understand that I wanted water, 
and at last they brought it, and when the rough 
toilette was finished, I started off in search of break- 
fast. 

I found Mr. Brennan and Mr. Bowes, and we 
began our hot coffee and black bread. Very soon 
afterwards arrived Captain Alexitch and Major Pal- 
la<3ruska, bringing a kind invitation from the General 
to dine with himself and Madame Alempits in 
camp. 

Of course we joyfully accepted, for, truth to say, 
in the intervals of our assembling around the 
mess-table, nothing could be duller than Bado- 
vinsky. 

The gentlemen smoked and slept ; I slept and did 
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not Rmoke. There was nothing to see, and nothing 
to do ; no books, no newspapers. 

In fact, except in the house of M. Christich, I never 
saw any books in any language in all Servia, except 
a few magazines in German, with plates of the 
fashions, and even they had not penetrated to Bado- 
vinsky. 

All the wounded then there were assembled in one 
ambulance, in the only place in all the village capable 
of receiving more than half a dozen at a time, and 
this one Madame Alempits had expressed a wish to 
show me herself ; so it was a matter of etiquette not 
to go there till I went with her. 

At 10 A.M. we started for camp to see all that we 
had not seen. 

Our friend the Colonel in command met us on the 
plateau, where the mess-room was. 

They first took us to see the artillery. The guns 
were not very large, but new, and said to be very 
effective. 

The gunners were of the regular army, and pre- 
sented a most respectable appearance. Their com- 
mander was a tall, fine man, who had served in the 
Russian Artillery, and knew what he was about. 

Then we went to see the volunteers of the first 
class. 

The first class are, of course, the best men of the 
reserve, young and well-trained, but their uniforms 
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were of many sizes, and various colours, which they 
attributed to the slowness with which the clothing 
department issued the stores; but the truth was, there 
was nothing in store. Every article had to be made, 
and of course that is a slow process, though there 
were sewing-machines in use at Belgrade. 

After this we went to the camp of the Italian Legion. 
General Sgarralini had not arrived at that time. 
They were temporarily commanded by some other 
oflBcer, and I met there Captain Ceretti Celsi. As I 
could speak Italian, we entered at once into conver- 
sation ; besides, we knew mutual friends. 

Mr. Bowes and myself had wandered on ahead with 
Major Pallacruska, and when the rest of the party 
arrived, they found us installed in the commander's 
leafy tent, drinking coffee, and watching the interesting 
ceremony of presenting medals to the men who had 
distinguished themselves in the July battle. 

They had been struck off after that affair for dis- 
tribution to all who distinguished themselves in battle 
then and afterwards. 

They were silver, about the size of a shillings sus- 
pended from a ribbon of the Servian colours, which 
are a tricolor of red, white, and blue, like the French 
tricolor; only in the Serbish one the red and blue 
come together with the white at the side, though the 
ribbon from which the cross of the Takova, their 
highest honour, is suspended, has the crimson in 
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the centre^ and a narrow band of white on each side, 
edged with a band of blue. The motto on the medal 
was, " For Valour." 

Later on in the war a gold medal was given for 
valour, much larger than the silver, and hung from a 
crimson ribbon ; but these silver medals were the first 
honours distributed for valour in this war. 

When the distribution was over, I went with 
Capiain Celsi and Mr. Gordon to see the huts where 
lay the sick of the Italian Legion. They had no 
wounded there. 

The poor fellows were suffering from diarrhoea, low 
fever, and dysentery, the effect of cold, exposure, damp, 
and malaria. We promised to send some quinine and 
flannel for belts. 

The officers then begged for quinine and flannel belts 
for the rest of the legion, and though I believe that they 
were sent afterwards by a gentleman, at that time con- 
nected with a society in London, I could not feel that 
it was a rightful part of Red Cross work to keep 
soldiers well ; only to tend them when sick, and cure 
them if possible ; but to keep soldiers in health is to 
add to the fighting power of an army, and is not 
either a neutral or charitable work. 

To cure them, so that they can rejoin their corps, 
may seem but a narrow distinction, but wars now-a- 
days are so short and sharp, that if a man is ill enough 
to be sent back from his little regimental hospital to 
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the rear, he will probably not be strong enough to 
rejoin his regiment for active service in the field for 
two or three months. 

I strongly urged the transfer of all the sick to the 
hospital at Schabatz, as they could not, I felt assured, 
recover in such a bad air as that on the Drina. 

This was carried out a few days afterwards. About 
sixty sick were sent from the camp to Schabatz. 

It was now time to go to the head-quarters' mess- 
room, and we strolled back there. 

Just as we arrived, the General and Madame 
Alempits drove up. I accompanied her to the 
General's tent, occupied in his absence by the Colonel, 
and we sat there chatting for half an hour. Madame 
Alempits was a ladylike woman, about forty years of 
age ; she spoke perfect French, and was very lively 
and intelligent. 

Presently dinner was announced ; the General entered 
the tent, and offered his arm to take me in to dinner. 
Madame Alempits followed with the Colonel. The 
long table in the mess-room was covered with a clean 
white cloth at the upper end ; plates, glasses, knives 
and forks of all sorts and sizes, down each side. The 
mess-cook had exerted himself to do honour to the 
great occasion, and besides the usual soup and stewed 
meat, we had roast turkey and roast pig, done after 
the most approved fashion, in a coating of clay, and 
baked in a hole covered up with hot wood ashes. 
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The General poured me out a glass of red wine, and 
called to Major Pallacruska to fill it up with water. 
The Major did so, struck his hand sharply on the top 
of the glass, and presented it to me, with the contents 
effervescing like soda-water. 

The General laughed at m j astonishment, and asked 
me to taste the wine. It tasted just like soda-water ; 
and seeing the water being poured out of jugs in great 
profusion, I asked how it was possible to bring such 
quantities of soda-water so long a journey, so as to be 
able to have so much of it. 

He then explained that close by was a spring, the 
water of which was indeed natural soda-water, and 
that several of these existed in Servia. 

Now, some speculative individual might make a 
fortune by buying up the land just where that spring 
rises, and sending off the water in casks, or jars, or 
bottles to the cities where soda-water is so much in 
request. 

Any one in Belgrade could give the desired infor- 
mation. Truly the natural treasures of Servia are 
unknown and unexplored. 

Dinner passed over very pleasantly, followed as usual 
by strong black coffee; healths were drunk, ours of 
course amongst the number, and toasts were given. 
I will not betray the name of the gentleman 
whose sympathies ought properly to have been all 
Turkish, and yet who was so overpowered by the 
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frank and kindly treatment of the Servian officers and 
the hospitality of the Greneral, that he actually made 
an eloquent speech, wishing him and the cause he so 
nobly defended all success. Being afterwards " chaffed " 
about it, he tried to blush, and protested it was a mere 
after-dinner fagon deparler, "and the soda-water was 
strong." 

No, I will not betray the secrets of that pleasant 
dinner in Bosnia. 

And speaking of Bosnia, I may just say here, that 
the idea of annexing Bosnia to Servia is a most 
fallacious one. The Bosnians will not have it, and 
the Servians admit that it can only be done by force. 

We once saw a new paper, called the Oriental Star, 
professing to be the organ of the League in aid of 
the Christians in Turkey, and for a paper which is 
supposed to be an authority in Slavonic matters it 
makes the queerest mistakes. The writer of some of 
the articles has evidently never been in Servia. 

There in the first number (vide page 3) is the cool 
proposal that " Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Northern Albania" should be added to Servia ! 

Imagine gallant and then successful Herzegovina 
and its spirited prince being annexed to humbled and 
beaten Servia, with the reproach of cowardice resting on 
her armies 1 Not one of these provinces would consent ; 
and more especially if success were any test, Servia at 
that time should have been annexed to Herzegovina. 
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The writer does not understand that a positive 
dislike of each other exists between all those provinces, 
and only force could unite them in a galling and easily 
broken bond. 

The Servian wish is that every State should be 
independent; with a central council, composed of repre- 
sentatives from every province, under a president 
elected by the council. 

This is an idea that we heard discussed and advocated 
by men in high position, wise and calm judging, who 
well knew their country's strength and weakness, and 
most earnestly desired her welfare and progress — men 
of independence, who scorned Kussian pre-eminence 
or visionary ambition, and whose wisdom and modera- 
tion may be relied upon. 

Each State would thus retain its internal indepen- 
dence and laws, and a mutual bond of sympathy and 
alliance would unite all and strengthen all. for no one 
is strong enough to stand alone ; but this is just what 
(as they said) Russia would not like — a powerful and 
independent group of States, a barrier to her progress 
to the Danube. 

Dinner over, we returned to Badovinsky, and lounged 
about and slept till supper. 

Mr. Brennan was very poorly, and we were anxious 
that he should return to Schabatz ; but as the Belgrade 
steamer was not due, that day or next, he thought it 
useless, and did not like to separate himself from his 
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most kind friend and attendant, Mr. Bowes. No 
brother could have been kinder, no woman more 
gentle, than he was to the sufferer. 

Mr. Gordon and myself had looked at one or two 
houses for an ambulance, but they were too small for 
any practical purpose, and I said that I felt assured 
from what I had seen and heard, that there never would 
be enough wounded on the Drinato make it worthwhile 
establishing an English hospital at Badovinsky. The 
few there might be could well be sent to Schabatz, 
where there was plenty of room for them ; the weather 
was lovely and transport easy, for in Servia the 
summer is hot and fine, and not till the weather 
breaks up, in the late autumn, is there any danger of 

 

rain or cold. 

After supper we strolled about in the brilliant 
moonlight. 

Mr. Gordon told me that at daybreak next 
morning the}'' were all going to the camp, and I had 
better come too, for there was to be a " reconnaissance " 
in force, which would probably draw the Turks, and 
if so there might be wounded. 

"I humbly decline the expedition," I said; "I am 
sure, from what I heard, that it is only undertaken for 
the benefit of the correspondents, that they may 
have something to write about the camp on the Drina. 
If you have wounded, send them straight back and 
I will look after them." 

i2 
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" Then mind you wake up early, at least," he 
answered, laughing, 

" Mon ami,'' I said, " it must be more than those 
popguns, four miles off, to wake me up. I slept 
through the firing from Mont Valerien, on the Prussian 
lines, by Versailles." 

Mr. Brennan was so ill that evening that he went 
home early and resolved not to go out next morning ; 
but Mr. Bowes, always active, bright and cheerful, 
volunteered to go and do duty for both, and I went 
home, feeling that the whole affair was no business of 
mine, and once more slept soundly till morning. 




CHAPTER XII. 



A SBRVIAN AMBULANCE. 



I^EXT morning I went to the mess-room, and 
found Mr. Brennan sitting there. He seemed 
sad and despondent, and expressed himself as feeling 
very ill, and quite unfit for work. He did not know 
how he could bear the journey back, and wished he 
could find some Hunyady water, which, he said, 
always did him good. 

I tried to cheer and amuse him, and to make him 
take his bread and cofiee and an egg^ which I found 
could be had. We chatted over mutual reminiscences 
of the Franco-German war; wondered how our 
friends were getting on, and if there was really a 
" scrimmage*' at the front. 

Mr. Brennan thought he had heard desultory firing, 
and hoped Mr. Bowes would take care of himself. I 
suggested that I fiilly believed no one would get 
hurt. 

At last he proposed our going to see if we could 
buy some Hunyady water. There was a bare possi- 
bility of some having been sent to Badovinsky for 
the use of the stafil 
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We went to the commissariat department ; we found 
our way into every house that looked as if anything 
had ever been sold there^ but all in vain ; and whilst 
pursuing our researches, the party returned in high 
spirits. 

They had sallied forth ; the Turks had not descried 
them. Mr. Gordon and Mr. W * had actually 
ridden on, close to Belina, and the sentinels did see 
them at last, and began to fire. Their enjoyment at 
the bullets whizzing about was perfectly ludicrous ; 
they were like two big schoolboys out for a frolic. 

They declared that several Turks were killed, but 
no one seemed clear upon the point. One poor Serb, 
however, was wounded in the leg ; and now I regretted 
not having been there ; for there was no surgeon, and 
all the combined intelligence of the party only arrived 
at the brilliant idea of putting on a tourniquet — 
which was not wanted — as tightly as possible below 
the wound, which was in the leg ; thus causing exqui- 
site pain, and being perfectly useless. I fear that he 
suffered long, for I heard many weeks afterwards that 
he died at Schabatz. 

Of what use this skirmish could be it is impossible 
to say. I do not pretend to understand military ma- 
noeuvres, though we have seen two or three things 
which we felt were great mistakes, and they proved 
to be so. 

It was dearly paid for by the loss of one life ; who- 
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ever or whatever the poor fellow might be, he was 
'* somebody's darling," and somebody may be mourn- 
ing that day ^8 work even now. 

While the warriors retired to wash off the dust, 
smoke the pipe of peace, and drink to their exploits in 
native beer, I went to the house of Madame Alempits, 
and found her in the cheerful little room which 
was at once drawing-room, dining-room, and bed- 
room. 

Two small camp beds served as chairs and sofa ; a 
table was in the centre, and actually a closed washing* 
stand, with a bit of glass hung above it. 

Madame Alempits laughingly pointed out what 
she called the luxury of the room. She had brought 
up the "furniture" from their house at Belgrade, 
which was a large and well-furnished one. 

We went together to the ambulance. It had been 
a farmyard and grain-store. 

It was surrounded on three sides by a two-storied 
erection. The lower part was open to the yard, and 
had been stalls for cattle; the upper was entered 
by ladders, and was a kind of gallery, enclosed by thick 
wicker-work. There were no windows, light and air 
being only admitted through the wicker-work. The 
roof was thatched. It was so narrow that the sick and 
wounded were laid along it, and we could liardly 
pass. 

In the centre of the yard were three tents — one for 
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stores, one for patients, and one for the surgeons and 
medicines. 

The large tent had a double row of beds— one row 
down the centre, one down the sides. 

The men looked clean, but very hot. The sun 
blazed down on the tents. There was no ventilation, 
and the poor fellows were brushing away the flies with 
branches of green boughs. 

The only nurses were a widow lady — very young 
and very pretty — and her maid. 

She came in whilst we were standing there, and 
kissed Madame Alempits' hand, then went round the 
beds. 

I watched her, and soon discovered that she knew 
nothing of nursing, and her maid still less. Besides, 
if she was — ^as I was told she was — superintendent of 
the ambulance, why were many things as I found them 
if she had ever seen an ambulance before ? 

I noticed that Madame Alempits behaved very 
coolly to her, and appeared anxious that the ambu- 
lance should be broken up. 

In this I could honestly aid her. I pointed out that 
the want of air and light in the upper gallery was a 
fatal objection to its being used as a ward ; that the 
heat was far too great for the tents, and the means of 
ventilation and cleanliness deficient ; that there were 
not enough attendants for so many patients; that 
their diets were scanty, ill-prepared, and not weU 
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chosen ; that to mix sick and wounded together was 
a great mistake ; and that I saw no possibility of 
remedying this defect here. 

Thft pretty widow resented these remarks, and sent 
for the head doctor, who took her part, and declared 
there the ambulance must be, and there the patients 
should be. 

Madame Alempits and myself bowed and departed, 
but she begged me to come that afternoon, and give 
in the report to the General. She quite agreed in all 
that I had said, and trusted that even if the ambu- 
lance were continued, the present inmates, and the 
sick in camp, would be sent down to Schabatz or 
Belgrade. 

I may just mention here, that this was done three 
days afterwards, and the ambulance closed, and that 
the presence of the pretty widow there had been a 
source of great trouble and scandal, which the staff were 
only too glad to get rid of. 

After dinner, Mr. Bowes told me that he must go 
down to Schabatz that night, and kindly asked me if 
I would like to go too. I willingly assented. All my 
errand there was done, and it simply remained to give 
in my report to the General and say farewell, but Mr. 
Brennan was so ill, that he decided on waiting at 
Badovinsky that night, and going down at foot-pace 
next day. 

It was therefore arranged that we should start at 
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five o'clock, when the heat of the sun was over, and 
that at 4 p.m. we should call on the General and 
his wife. 

Mr. Gordon took a stroll in the shade with me, 
and said that the General had given him the command 
of a couple of hundred men^ as captain of transport. 
Transport of what?*' I asked. 
Wounded/' he said, gravely. 

At this I laughed very much ; I knew from what 
I heard that the General did not intend to attack, and 
much doubted if he would be attacked. There was 
no reason why it should be done at the risk of great 
loss of life. The real point of attack was Kragojevatz, 
the ancient capital of Servia, and its arsenal, on the 
way to Belgrade ; and even the capture of Schabatz, 
between which and Badovinsky was a mountain ridge, 
difficult to cross and very easy to defend, was not a 
matter of great consequence. 

This was the opinion of all the best judges, and 
even that if a battle did ensue, it was not probable 
there would be such a number of wounded as to 
render a transport corps of two hundred necessary. 

Mr. Gordon did not see this, so we agreed to differ, 
and I said that if we could get a suitable building in 
Schabatz, and the War Office permitted it, we would 
form an hospital at Schabatz. 

The War Office did not permit, for telegraph 
orders met me at Schabatz that night, ordering 
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US not to work at Schabatz — but this is antici- 
pating. 

However, as women are very fond of saying, " I 
told you so," I may add that there never was a battle 
on the Drina. There were a few skirmisbes, and 
half a score of wounded. There were also a good 
many sick, hut all were sent by the usual way to 
Schabatz. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE RETURN TO SCHABATZ. 

A T four o'clock, Mr. Bowes and myself went to call 
-^^ on General and Madame Alempits. Coffee was 
brought in, and, with it, honey in glasses. This seems 
to be the Servian mode of saying "welcome." I was 
about; to refuse the honey, when Mr. Bowes silently 
telegraphed to me to take it, and he afterwards 
explained it to me. 

The General asked me if there was any house in 
Schabatz fit for an ambulance ; I said there was one, 
and he replied that he would telegraph to place it at 
our service. 

I gave him my verbal report as to the Badovinsky 
ambulance, and he said that the sick and wounded 
should be sent down to Schabatz. 

After thanking him for his great kindness, we took 
our leave and went to look out for our waggon and 
horses. 

We found them ready, a rough waggon with plenty 
of hay, and a pair of ponies, ragged, but up to their work. 

Off we went amidst a cloud of dust and voices of 
lamentation of kind friends of the staff. 
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Badovinsky was soon lost in the closing evening 
Kght. 

What a quaint peculiar drive that was ! 

Dashing past dark silent woods, halting for a 
moment where some wood fire lighted by the roadside, 
marked the spot where a hut of boughs with a table 
outside, took the place of a refreshment booth for the 
many passengers to and from the camp. 

Here and there came out women in white head- 
dresses, who offered us coffee, and would take no money, 
till we resorted to the cunning device of giving it to the 
" bairns." Then on again, with no sound or sign of 
life, except the rattle of our own wheels, the moonlight 
casting ink-black shadows on the road, while we, the 
solitary travellers, were recalling people we had met — 
brilliant wits gone from amongst us, kindly hearts 
that had ceased to beat, sweet voices silenced for 
ever — recalled, amidst a golden mist of remembrance 
of days in Paris, and hours passed under " the branch- 
ing limes" of Hyde Park, in the merry month of 
May. 

And this was so far away, and times were so 
changed, and we were in a half-civilised land; and 
what was to be the end of it all no one knew ! 

It was dark when we reached Schabatz, and were 
greeted by the firing of isolated rockets ; fires were 
burning in the main street, and the population, 
dressed in all their best clothes, were parading up 
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and down, admiring the imposing spectacle of a few 
dip candles arranged in the window-sills of the inns, 
the Prefecture, and the best houses. 

" What is this fearful amount of dissipation about?" 
Mr. Bowes inquired. 

I could give no satisfactory answer, but as we 
drove up to the inn, the waiter greeted us with the 
intelligence that it was the Prince's /eie. 

A fete on the scale of the Province and the Prince, 
I thought, unless theoretical ideas are to count. 

Mr. Bowes ordered supper, and, this over, retired 
to write his letters. 

1 found the room we had occupied kept for us, and 
was glad to sleep off the fatigue of the drive. I do 
not think that any one can appreciate what that 
fatigue is, till they have tried a Servian waggon 
amidst the fearful dust of a Servian road. 

Next morning I went to see the surgeon in charge. 
The Austrian lady and himself were dressing the 
wounded, and asked me to go round with them. I 
suggested that a good many were well enough to 
send as convalescents to Belgrade, and the surgeon 
offered to show me the building he thought would 
suit us ; he had received a telegram from Badovinsky 
about it. 

He showed me the building. Mr. Bowes and Mr. 

W , who had come down from Badovinsky, were 

with me ; and, on my return to the hotel, we all 
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decided that it was utterly impossible to work in 
Scbabatz. 

I will not enter into further details on the point 
in question. I took the advice of kind-hearted, judi- 
cious, and honourable English gentlemen, and when 
Louise arrived the next day at noon, I found that she 
brought final orders from the War Minister to return 
to Belgrade, and proceed to Doini Milanovitch, at the 
other extreme end of Servia, on the Danube. 

Mr. Brennan came down from Badovinsky that 
evening in charge of Mr. Gordon. His illness pressed 
heavily upon him. Louise, who arrived from Bel- 
grade with a chest of medicines for the camp on the 
Drina, and the orders before mentioned, quite agreed 
with all the others that he ought to go home to 
England ; for she, who had not seen him for some 
days, could trace more alteration than any one else 
did in his look and manner. 

She had brought the chest because it was dangerous 
to send such valuable goods alone ; and she knew that 
she would meet us in Scbabatz, and that we should 
know the way to send it on straight. 

The voyage down was not as gay as the voyage up. 
Illness on the one hand, disappointment on the other, 
are not ingredients of cheerfulness. We had hoped 
to get to work at once, but now delay must ensue. 
Well, our intentions were honest and unselfish — to do 
the greatest possible good wherever the War-office 
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thought it could hest he done, and it mattered little 
where or how. 

Belgrade was reached at last, and the hospitable 
house in the Grande Place. 

We have no other remembrance of Schabatz, but of 
the stoniest, dustiest, dreariest place on earth: abroad 
street, with one- storied houses on either side, and 
sundry small shops and drinking-houses of somewhat 
better appearance. 

It stood in a flat plain. Other towns in Servia 
might be as small, and dull, and dusty ; but, at all 
events, they had the charm of lovely scenery around 
them. 

Schabatz stood in a cheerless plain ; yet it is one of 
the principal towns in Servia, and an important port 
on the Save. 

Belgrade looked as usual, blue and bright — ^that is, 
the sky and the rivers blue, and the whole town white 
in the strong sunlight. 

The city was very full ; the Russian invasion had 
not yet commenced ; but there were many Eneli^h 
tourists. 

I think if tourists who come merely from curiosity, 
or to write a letter to the papers, or to make a speech 
to their constituents, could have an idea how much 
they are in the way of the workers in a land which is 
the seat of war — how utterly useless they are, and how 
much all the officials, polite as they may be, wish them 
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a thousand miles away — they might have the good 
sense, and the good feeling, to pass their holidays 
elsewhere. 

It was most unlucky, but the beginning of the war 
of 1870-71, and up to Sedan, was in the holiday time 
of the English tourists, and they swarmed over the 
early battlefields of France, glass in eye, pipe in 
mouth, hunting for relics, and criticising past military 
events. They did not come in the hour of need, in 
the bitter winter, with even the little personal help 
that would have been welcome. 

It was just the same in Servia. All the summer, up 
to the battle of Alexinatz — which has been justly 
called the Sedan of Servia — they came in crowds. 
They brought letters of introduction, and the poor 
officials, wishing to be polite and to enlist their sym- 
pathies, were obliged to find them horses and quarters 
up-country. 

They did not come later on, and it was as weU, 
since every vehicle was occupied with sick or wounded 
soldiers on the retreat from Paratjin to save their 
lives. 

No ! their summer holiday was over, they were sit- 
ting over blazing fires, holding up glasses of ruby 
wine to see how it sparkled in the light, laughing 
over their three days' adventures in that out-of-the- 
way land, giving themselves out as authorities on all 
that concerned it, and being looked up to as oracles. 

K 
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One gentlemau, who shall be nameless, simply got 
as far as Belgrade, and then went to the North 
of England, and gave lectures on "Servia and the 
Servian War/' 

Those who had to work in hunger and cold, trying 
to save the lives so wasted in this unequal contest, 
prizing every drop of wine, looking on every egg as a 
treasure, that might help to strengthen some weak 
frame; those who passed days and nights on 
the battlefield, gallant unselfish fellows, who had 
put aside every dream of home comforts for the sake of 
the wounded out there, ay, even those who bore 
hardship cheerfully, that the truth might reach 
England in the newspapers — these men, and these 
alone, know what Servia is, and what that war 
was. 

And the volunteers who fought with her troops 
know too, but soldiers are not often penmen, and it is 
left to civilians to record the events of that brief but 
eventful campaign. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 



A OREAT MISTAKE. 



T^HE great excitement at Belgrade at this time was 
the coming of Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay with the 
10,000/. voted to Servia by the Committee of the 
National Aid Society. 

As far as we could make out the story at this 
distance, Sir Edmund Lechmere — a member of the 
Order, or, as I think they now call themselves, the 
Guild of St. John — a most excellent and energetic 
man, had called his friends together, advertised in the 
papers, collected some 2000/ , and sent out some clever 
surgeons under Mr. McKellar, an old Mend of ours in 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

They were Messrs. Attwood, Boyd, Sand with, Hume, 
and Gimlet — six in all — some qualified surgeons, and 
all young men of eminence as young men in their pro- 
fession. That they were all gentlemen, in every 
sense of the word, we can bear witness to. 

But letters appeared in the papers asking why the 
National Aid Society, with a balance in hand of over 
80,000/., did not come forward. 

The excuse made was the same as was made, when 

K i 
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aid was asked of them for the wounded during the 
war in Spain, and this excuse was that, by their rules, 
they could not give relief in cases of civil war or 
rebellion against the lawful ruler of a realm. 

So much pressure was at last brought to bear upon 
them that they yielded. A meeting took place, and 
Sir Edmund Lechmere consented to merge his 
Society and its funds into those of the National Aid 
Society, on condition of some of their committee being 
placed on the committee of the National Society. 

The whole and sole mischief of this was, that in' 
the National Society all power is centred in one man, 
Lloyd-Lindsay. The St. John's committee were 
reduced to mere cyphers. 

However, 20,000/. was voted, 10,000/. to Turkey 
and 10,000/. to Servia. Some of it was expended on 
stores and instruments, and the Colonel started for 
Belgrade, accompanied by Mr. McCormac, of St. 
Thomas's, as inspector and surgeon-in-chief, several 
surgeons, a secretary, an aide-de-camp, a valet, and a 
courier — at least, this was the suite with which it was 
said he arrived in Belgrade. 

But now the question was on all sides, Where is 
the English lord — when will he come ? And the day 
after our return from Schabatz he did come. 

His entry into Servia had better be given in the 
words of one of her most learned and accomplished 
men, Herr Meissner, a professor of science, and 
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librarian of the National Library and Museum at 
Belgrade. 

It was published in the Daily News of October 28th, 
1876, after the Colonel's celebrated speech at Beading, 
and is as follows : — 

" Sir, — The speech of Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay has 
attracted some attention here, as he was in Belgrade 
some weeks ago on behalf of your Eed Cross Society ; 
otherwise, the remarks on the proclivities of so smaU 
a politician would not have been noticed. Acting on 
the advice of our friend. Dr. Sandwith, our Govern- 
ment sent a deputation to the steamer to bid the 
Colonel welcome. I was one of that deputation, and 
you may judge my surprise when he at once attacked 
our Government and our policy to me, in reply to my 
courteous welcome. 

'^ In addition to thio act of astonishing bad taste, 
he soon filled the air with sundry very ill-natured 
remarks concerning the Servian Government and 
people, some of which can be quoted if necessary. It 
was with a sense of relief that we saw him depart for 
the more congenial atmosphere of Constantinople ; for 
at one time the policy of refusing hospital aid so 
offered was seriously discussed. We thought, how- 
ever, that the Colonel did not, in the matter above 
referred to, correctly represent the English Red Cross 
Society. Your special correspondent has correctly 
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criticised the strange arrangemeDts for the relief of 
the wounded made by Colonel Lindsay, but we hope 
and trust the English Bed Cross Society will be 
represented here in future by some gentleman who 
does not so openly manifest unfriendly sentiments 
towards us. 

*' I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Tour obedient servant, 

''Joseph Meissner, 

" Professor and Librarian at the National 



Library, Belgrade. 
Bblgbade, OeL 2l9t, 1876." 



<« 
« 



Very severe articles on the National Aid Society 
also appeared in the same journal, of the dates of 
September 13th, 14th, and 15th, with several others. 

We have no wish whatever to state anything 
on our own account, as we were not in Belgrade 
at the time of the extravagant expenditure and 
luxury of the Katherine Hospital, as the hospital 
formed by the National Society was called ; but it was 
the talk of all Belgrade. When we came back in 
October, we saw at the War Office a table of ambu- 
lances, patients received, discharged, or dead, most 
beautifully arranged, so as to show the whole 
at one glance, and the deaths were marked by 
crosses in blue; the predominance of blue in the 
column devoted to the Eatherine Hospital was 
remarkable. 
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Let no one imagine this was from want of skill or 
care ; it was simply attribatable to the distance of the 
hospital from the front. 

The wounded were half dead when they got there, 
and in the Colonel's report he says : — 

" To take upon itself the establishment of reserve 
hospitals and ambulances, had been held to be no part 
of the duty which a neutral Society should under- 
take. This principle had as far as possible guided the 
conduct of the Society in the East, and it had 
undoubtedly brought its agents into some unpopularity, 
more especially in Servia, where a disposition had 
been shown to cast upon the English Aid Society 
duties which might perfectly well have been per- 
formed by the Grovemment, had they not been 
solicitous to economise their financial resources to 
carry on the war." 

A more unjust and prejudiced paragraph was never 
written. In the first place, did not this very Society 
establish an hospital at Bingen, on the Bhine, and 
largely aid one at Darmstadt, both far enough away 
from the seat of war, in 1870-71 ? In the next, Herr 
Meissner's letter will fully account for the unpopu- 
larity in Servia, which the Colonel admits was the 
fact. And in the last place, the Servian medical 
department exerted themselves in every possible 
way, to help their own wounded; and if the 
Oovernment, or rather the War Ministry, could 
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not grant them large suras to meet extraordinary 

pressure, it must be remembered that Servia is a poor 

country, but not a bankrupt beggar like Turkey. 

Turkey, according to the Colonel's own account, 

availed herself largely of English help. There were 

hospitals at Sofia, and a reserve hospital in the 

Turkish rear, besides an ambulance in the front. 

In Servia there were five surgeons in front, and 

the Belgrade Hospital in the rear. In Turkey, the 

Society took over and paid three English surgeons, 

'^ who had previously been in the pay of the Turkish 

Government," besides having four surgeons of their 

own there. 

In Servia, they took over no English surgeons in the 

pay of the Servian Government, though there were 

several ready and willing to serve at the rate of 20*. a 

day, instead of about 15«. a month paid after the war; 

but they did take over Sir Edmund Lechmere's surgeons, 

and paid them instead of his doing so. They supplied 

Mr. Black of the Ottoman Bank, at Adriauople, with 

funds for the assistance of the hospital there ; also in 

Constantinople, they left money with Lady Elliot, 

while the sum of money left with Consul-General 

White, for the current expenses of the Belgrade 

Hospital, represents all left in Servia, to be given by 

what the Colonel calls " local means of distribution." 

These facts will speak for themselves. 

In the face of the opinion about reserve hospitals, 
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one as we know was formed at Belgrade, where it was 
not wanted or wished for, and one of the objects was, as 
the Colonel calmly says, '* to establish an hospital after 
which other hospitals in Servia might be modelled." 

Who was to establish these hospitals? Was it 
possible or wise to introduce English luxury into this 
primitive country ? — to initiate men into habits which 
they could never carry out. The Belgrade Hospital 
was no model of anything practicable in Servia; 
and surely Turkey is not so far ahead in civilisation 
that she required no tuition on this subject ! At all 
events, no remark implying such censure is made in 
this report published on October 15th, 1876, in the 
Times and Standard, and probably in all the other 
papers. It is worth reading as a curiosity. One 
paragraph more deserves attention. 

" Mr. McCormac inspected all the Turkisli military 
hospitals, and left mth them various medical stores." 
He did not inspect all the Servian ones, nor leave 
stores with them. 

It is always painful to have to criticise a work of 
charity badly done, but it is the duty of those who were 
on the spot, and saw the working of the whole thing, 
to point out what may serve as a warning for the future, 
and in the face of present events, when the National 
Aid Society may liave to come forward to strengthen 
the hands of our own Government, to ask people 
seriously to consider, shall this blundering continue ? 
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Shall our money be spent at tlie caprice of one man, 
uselessly, as compared with what it might have done, 
and to rise up and say, " We will have a voice in the 
distribution of what we .have given." 

Very few words will conclude this tale as far as the 
battle of Alexinatz. 

Beports came down from the front that a great 
battle was expected, and Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay applied 
for permission to go on there with surgeons and 
stores. 

Still trusting in English honour, if not in English 
goodwill, the passes were given, and he went on as 
fast as Government post-horses could carry him. 

They arrived at Alexinatz while the battle was 
going on, but one waggon of stores was lost. 

A young surgeon, who had been placed on it to 
guard the property, got tired of his lonely position 
and went into the front carriage. The next thing 
was, the waggon and horses were missing — we heard of 
their fate afterwards ; and as the drivers carried off the 
stores to the Servian army before N^gotin, no great 
harm was done by ''this local means of distri- 
bution," though it assuredly was not intended by the 
Colonel. 

But Alexinatz was reached at last, and here the 
surgeons did good service to the wounded brought off 
the field. 

They found there Mr. McKellar and his gallant 
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band, and the Colonel commenced his amiable conduct 
towards them by reprimanding them for wearing 
Servian uniforms, without which they would not have 
been allowed to go to the front ; and indeed, as they 
had been sent by the Order of St. John to help the 
Servians, they had accepted rank in the Servian 
army. 

It is not to be supposed they had time to change 
their dress, though they were informed that they had 
been taken over by the National Society. 

They went off to the field and worked under fire. 

What the Colonel did during the day does not 
appear — he probably watched the battle ; but a florid 
account appeared in one paper of Mr. McCormac 
attending to the wounded till he was up to his elbows 
in blood (which seems incredible for so skilled a 
surgeon), and having to be " washed at the pump." 
The objection to this part of the story is that there 
was no pump there ! 

Evening came on; all was lost, and a hasty retreat had 
to be made, but there was plenty of time to carry off 
all the wounded. The Colonel was assured that there 
was time for him to eat his dinner, and that he had 
better do so, and not create a panic ; however, he pre- 
pared to set off at once as fast as he could go, and he 
probably left the second waggon behind him. 

The surgeons waited to the last, and then only re- 
treated, in imminent peril of being cut off by the enemy. 
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to Rashan, a few miles in the rear ; and there they 
stayed, hard worked and more than half starved, while 
their chief, who should have waited to see what conld 
be done for the retreating wounded and his noble 
surgeons, dashed all the way back to Belgrade ready 
and anxious to start by the steamer for Widdin in the 
Turkish lines. 

At Belgrade other store chests had been left on the 
wharf, awaiting orders. On the Colonel's return, he 
ordered these chests to be shipped on board the 
steamer. 

Smarting under the news of the defeat, the porters 
on the wharf refused, and made remarks, which it was 
as well the Colonel did not understand. 

Mr. Spooner exerted all his influence, worked hard 
for hours, and at last induced the porters to get the 
chests on board the steamer, in time to allow the 
Colonel and his own surgeons who had returned with 
him to leave that day. He, his staff, and all his chests^ 
started for Widdin, and were not followed by " the 
blessings of a grateful people." 

The Colonel had come straight from the front, and 
gone straight into Turkish lines, just what his prede- 
cessor. Dr. Laseron, had wanted to do. Was not this 
enough, combined with his past conduct, to raise 
suspicion in Servian minds? Let the truthful and 
far-seeing correspondent of the Daily News, Archibald 
Forbes, answer that question. 
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The foUowing paragraph is taken from his letter to 
the Daily News : — 

" It is represented that Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay came 
to Belgrade, and that he penetrated through Servia to 
the frontier, where the fighting was raging, charged 
with an exceptional and an almost sacred function, as 
chief of the Eed Cross Association of England. Com- 
ing in this capacity there were no secrets from him, 
the Servian military position in all its weakness, and 
in all its peculiarities, lay patent before him, as the 
embodiment of English charity to the unfortunates of 
the war. But it is urged that this exceptional func- 
tion of his should have closed his mouth against the 
public utterances of strictures, which may be true or 
may be calumnious, but to find material for the fram- 
ing of which was not his errand to Servia. It is in a 
sentence charged against Colonel Lindsay, that he 
has used for political, if not party purposes, opportuni- 
ties which were atforded him, as the representative of a 
cause to which politics and parties are alike foreign; and 
that his public comments on the Servian soldiers, of 
whose conduct in the field he had only the experience 
of a few hours, and that at a distance, amount to 
something to which, under the circumstances, the 
hard word of espionage must be applied." 

And it was so. A still harder and plainer word was 
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used when darker days and a more disastrous defeat 
came on. Still the question was asked, " What did 
that EngUsh lord teU the Turks ?'* 

His conduct threw a cloud over the English name 
in Servia, and it would never have been redeemed 
from that cloud of shame and mistrust, had it not 
been for the enduring and faithful service of Sir 
Edmund Lechmere's surgeons, and the devoted efforts 
of such men as Dr. Humphrey Sandwith, and Dr. 
Ziemann of Manchester. 

Service under the Eed Cross in Servia is so inextri- 
cably mixed up with this gentleman's proceedings, 
that no apology is needed for showing how great a 
failure he made of the work there. 




CHAPTER XV. 

A WRONG LETTER OP INTRODUCTION. 

•nPHE weather in Belgrade at this time was lovely, 
but very hot, and we anxiously awaited our 
signal to go to Doini Milanovatz. Our orders from 
the War Office were to await the arrival of our head 
surgeon and physician, Dr. Walter Leckie, and then 
to proceed, taking with us, if possible, one more 
surgeon or dresser. 

A letter had informed us of the approaching arrival 
of a young medical student ; we of course gave in his 
name, and he was appointed as second to Dr. Leckie. 

As we were aU sitting in the drawing-room at Herr 
Dilbert's, discussing the coming of the " English lord,*' 
who was reported to have arrived by the Vienna 
steamer very early in the morning ; a young 
English " Herr'* was announced, and in came a very 
young, fair man, accompanied by an interpreter, who 

explained that he was Mr. S , whom we were 

expecting. He had come in the same steamer with 
Lloyd-Lindsay, but an odd adventure had detained 
him from seeking us out earlier in the day ; at lead; 
this was his version. 



^ 
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On board the boat was a gentleman, Mr. Salus- 
bury, coming to join the Servian army. Some 
lady friend of his in London, whose history was a 
little behindhand, had given him a letter to " Kara 

Georgevitch," and no sooner had he and Mr. S 

landed than they inquired the way to the house of 
this individual. 

Our young friend, Mr. S , informed us that he 

translated for Mr. Salusbury — why or how we never 
could tell, for he spoke no language but his own, 
except a few stammering words — and, between them 
both, and asking for Kara Georgevitch, they found 
themselves safely lodged in the hands of the police. 

Kara George vitch is to the reigning familyof Servia 
exactly what the young Pretender was to the House 
of Hanover, and to bring letters to him was treason 
of the deepest dye. The very sound of his name is 
like shaking a red rag before a bull. Mr. Salusbury 
was immediately placed under arrest. 

Mr. S had letters to the War Minister and 

the Archbishop, and was looked upon by the stern 
chief of the police as an innocent accomplice, an 
object certainly of suspicion, but not of actual im- 
prisonment. He was liberated under surveillance, 
and made his way back to the post-office, where he 
had already called for letters, and there found help 
from Mr. Spoon er, who went to the chief and ex- 
plained the state of the case. 
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Mr. Salusbury had actually brought the letter, 
believing Kara George vitch to be the reigning prince; 
but he had come to fight for the cause, not the man, 
and was equally glad to offer his sword to Prince Milan. 

After a little persuasion, he was liberated ; but our 
friend was disgusted to find the letters he had just 
posted lying open on the table in the police- 
office. 

Not that the police could have been the wiser for 
the perusal of their contents ; for it was a singular 
proof of Servian dulness of apprehension (and was 
named as such by several of the high-class men of 
Belgrade) that in this office — ^from whence all passes 
were issued, all post-horses obtained, where all heavy 
baggage was deposited in the owner's absence — not one 
of the officials could speak anything but Serb. It 
had always been so ; so few strangers were in Bel- 
grade, no passes used, no post-horses wanted in peace 
time, except by natives, that this arrangement did very 
well. It did not strike whoever was at the head of 
that department of affairs, that in war time it must 
be altered or enlarged ; and if it did, here came in 
that Servian jealousy of foreigners, that bigoted 
reluctance to go forward in the path of progress, 
which has hindered all along the development of that 
country's resources. 

Mr. S had come with the interpreter, who spoke 

very bad English, to ask for his orders. We told him 

L 



? 
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that he was to accompany us to Doini Milanovatz ; 
that we had received a telegram from Dr. Walter 
Leckie, saying he was at Vienna, and coming on in a 
few days, and had sent an answer to beg him to start 
by the first boat. 

He then went with us to the War Office, and was 
presented to Dr. Sava Petrovatz. On the way there he 
told us another doctor had come with him from 
London to join us. 

This was named to the head inspector, who shook 
his head, and said that one doctor and a dresser would 

be quite enough. Was not this Herr S , whose 

name was down as assistant to the ambulance ? — ^he 
was to go, but certainly not Dr. Costello. 

Also there was at Doini, in charge of the wounded 
already there, a Servian physician, who had studied in 
Paris, and spoke perfect French, and therefore no one 
else was needed. 

Mr. S had his card and brassard given to him ; 

and on our return we met Dr. Costello, to whom we 
explained the state of the case. 

He was very much disappointed, and at first inclined 
to blame us, till we explained that the post he came 
to fill had been taken up by Dr. Leckie days 
before. 

He said the office people in London had told him 
he was to work with us. To which the answer was, 
that they appeared utterly ignorant, or studiously 
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disregardful, of Servian rules and regulations, that we 
had no power one way or another, and that he had 
better go to the War Office, and get put on some 
other ambulance. 

He took this advice a day or two afterwards, and 
ultimately went to Krushevatz, close to the frontier 
by Djunis; but to the last, when we parted at Jago- 
dina, during the wretched retreat from Paratjin, we 
always remained good friends. 

Mr. S also had confe in the same steamer with 

the " English lord," and amused us much with an 
account of his proceedings. 

He, his aide-de-camp, and the surgeons, were much 
too grand to dine at the public table ; so when the table 
d'hote was served, they had a table to themselves at 
the upper end of the saloon. 

They associated with no one, and spoke to no 
one; thus losing a valuable opportunity of acquir- 
ing information as to the land they were going 
to. 

And it so happened that there were some persons on 
board, who, from their official positions, could have been 
of great service to them ; but these came on shore dis- 
gusted with the high and mighty exclusiveness of 
'* the English lord" and his party, and with the con- 
temptuous way in which they treated other Red Cross 
workers on board. 

Our Secretary, now transport captain, had returned 

l2 
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to the Drina, with the promise of rejoining us as soon 
as possible — a promise, to our sorrow, unfulfilled ; and 
yet at DoSni, as it turned out, there would have been 
nothing for him to do. 

We had orders to go on now that we had one gen- 
tleman with us, and our doctor should be sent on as 
soon as he arrived. The Deligrad, the one war- 
steamer which Servia possessed, was to go and fetch 
some Eussians from Xladonitza, opposite Orsova, and 
would drop up en route; bUt her departure was so 
uncertain that we thought it better to start by 
the Austrian steamer, so as not to lose any more 
time. 

These steamers once stopped at Doini Milanovatz ; 
but since the war all traffic with the Servian shore 
had ceased, and the nearest point on the Austrian 
shore was Drenkova, from whence carts could be taken 
to Svenitza, exactly opposite Doini, and there the 
Danube could be crossed in small boats. 

There were wounded already there from the battle 
near Saitchar, the accounts of their condition were 
anything but satisfactory, and more fighting was 
expected in that quarter, between the Servian army 
near N^gotin and the Turks in Saitchar ; it was there- 
fore well to get to Doini as soon as possible, and we 
arranged to start next evening by the Austrian 
steamer. 

We went down to the wharf at the time when the 
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steamer was expected from Pesth, but as usual she 
was late. 

Many Servian friends had accompanied us, and 
while we were all laughing and chatting together on the 
wharf, we were most insolently addressed by a person 
who proclaimed himself a " Member of the Council of 
the League in Aid of the Christians in Turkey," and 
who defied us to leave Dr. Costello behind ; demanding 
in the name of the Society that he should be taken 
on, or that I should give hinci 10/. out of the funds 
which had been subscribed in answer to our appeal. 

This I declined to do without proper authority, 
and referred the angry individual to the War OflSce, 
and the medical department ; but he grew more and 
more noisy. Poor Dr. Costello stood by, silent and 
ashamed — as he told me afterwards — ^and so bad 
was the Member of the Council's conduct, that the 
Servian gentleman with us asked his name. It was 
duly reported, and he left Belgrade very shortly 
afterwards, without going up-country at all. 

He came out as a great authority on Servian 
matters on his return to England, and we infinitely 
enjoyed the advertisement which announced his 
doings. 

It grew so late that we begged our friends to go 
home ; at last, most unwillingly, they consented. 

We tried to doze on the hard boards of the waiting- 
room on the wharf, and it was one o'clock in the 
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morning before the vessel arrived, and the passengers 
began to pour on shore. 

Amongst them, to our delight, was Dr. Leckie, who 
praised us enthusiasticaUy for coming to meet him at 
that hou]' of night, or rather morning, till we explained 
that we were off, and gave bim his directions as to 
where to go, and whom to see, and he promised to 
follow by the next steamer. 

At last all our heavy baggage and ourselves were 
fairly on board, and we started down stream for 
Drenkova. 



CHAPTER XVL 

ONCE MOEB ON THE DANUBE. 

rpHE steamer was very crowded, and the heat of the 
-^ ladies' cabin below quite unbearable. We there- 
fore slept as usual in the saloon, it was cooler and 
fresher there, and we had not a long journey be- 
fore us. 

On the 31st August, 1876, about 9 a.m., we reached 
Drenkova and landed. We immediately secured 
three waggons to transport ourselves and our bag- 
gage to Svenitza, and were about to get into them 
when, to our horror, we saw our great chest, the bale 
of clothes, and the smaller medicine chest, carried 
off to a warehouse and shut up there, while 
the men quietly locked the door, and strolled 
away. 

We had engaged an infirmier, or hospital attend- 
ant at Belgrade, named Milan, or Milano, after the 
Prince. 

His father was a Serb, his mother an Italian, and 
he spoke both languages equally well, besides under- 
standing German and French, when he was spoken 
to in those tongues. 
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He was a black-eyed, fresh-coloured, handsome 
fellow, of about twenty-three. He had been a 
volunteer, and slightly wounded in some of the 
earlier engagements ; and, being liable to serve in the 
second reserve, was very anxious to get some employ- 
ment which would prevent his being called upon to 
go to the front again. 

He liad obtained proper leave to be attached to 
the English Ambulance, and made himself very use- 
ful as our attendant, though his erratic behaviour to 
the world at large, and his absurd way of going on, 
induced us to name him Flibbertigibbet. 

On this occasion he flew into the post and tele- 
graph office, and demanded wliat all this was about. 
A stolid Austrian official said that the baggage would 
not pass without a special permit. 

** How is this to be obtained ?*' I asked. 

The answer was that I might telegraph at my own 
expense to the Consul at Orsova. He could give 
leave, and probably would. 

I instantly begged them to send off a telegram, and 
paid a florin for it, which I verily believe was too 
much. I also represented that the baggage had been 
passed from Austria into Servia once, when it came 
from Vienna to Belgrade; that it had never been 
opened, as they might see ; and that therefore this 
delay was absurd. 

But they stuck to their point. The chest might 
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have been opened and arms pat in. There most be a 
formal leave. 

There was no help for it, so we sat on tlie stjps of 
a rough inn, and waited. 

Drenkova is a small, dull village, consisting of a 
group of houses, clustered under the cliff, being very 
hot and very dusty. 

Hour after hour slipped away. I bothered the 
officials at every half-hour, and they actually tele- 
graphed on their own account, to ask why no answer 
had been sent. The reply came instantly — ^Consul 
had left his office and gone home, was asleep, and not 
likely to be back before 4 p.m. 

Then we consulted together, made severe remarks 
on consuls absent from duty from eleven till four, 
and wondered what we should do. I refused to 
leave the chests so full of valuable instruments and 
medicines, even if I had to sleep at Drenkova. 

And so it was settled. Mr. S was to escort 

Louise to Domi, a telegram being sent to the captain 
of the town announcing their coming, and I would 
follow with Milano, if I* could extricate the baggage 
from its difficulties, in time to do ttie distance to 
Svenitza before dark, the road being dangerous 
then. 

I looked at the driver of the waggon that was to 
start first. He had demanded a florin on account, and 
it seemed to me that he had expended that florin in 
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drink, but Milano assured us that it was fully 
accounted for by the fact that he was a gipsy and his 
manners peculiar. 

Off they went, and when they got about two 
miles from Drenlova, the driver, half asleep, let the 
ponies (for horses they could not be called) swerve to 
one side, and the waggon was all but over the side of 
the road, where the bank rose some twenty feet above the 

shore of the river. Mr. S pulled sharply at the 

reins, and they just escaped. The driver crossed him- 
self, and resigned the reins to Mr. S . After- 
wards he contented himself with selling farthing- 
worths of tobacco to all the people he passed on the 
road. 

Just here the scenery is most lovely ; hills covered 
with wood come sheer down into the Danube, here 
and there retreating, and leaving space enough for a 
few cottages and a church, with a little space of sandy 
beach and brown rock before them, and the river 
breaking in white ripples upon the shore. 

All the scene — fold after fold of forest-crowned 
mountains, beaclies of yellow sand, blue sparkling 
water, and quiet villages sleeping in the sunshine — 
was most beautiful. 

But after such a narrow escape our friends were in 
no mood for admiring scenery, however charming, 
besides, they were naturally anxious as to the fate of 
myself and the baggage. Their progress, owing to 
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the trading propensities of the ex-driver, was a slow 
one, but they reached Svenitza at last. 

Meantime, I had hardly waved them a farewell 
before the chief of the Customs, who was really a 
very good-natured man, came out in evident delight. 

The Consul had woke up, or been awakened by 
repeated telegrams, and the answer had come, " Let 
the baggage pass with a guard to the frontier." 

The guard appeared in the shape of a quiet, elderly 
Austrian soldier. I was to pay him two florins for 
his guardianship, and one florin for his return fare. 
To this I willingly agreed. 

Milano had secured two waggons, both with gipsy 
drivers. In one the huge chest, the little chest, and 
the bale were deposited ; in the other, Milano^ myself, 
and the soldier. 

All thi» was quickly arranged, and we dashed out 
of Drenkova at a hand-gallop. 

We gave the sentinel tobacco, and he smoked and 
told us tales of his life at this out-of-the-way place. 
Our boy driver begged a little, and dropping the reins 
devoted himself to the full enjoyment of his pipe. 
The horses trotted along, and as the road ran by the 
side of the Danube, following its windings, with the 
cliflfs on one side and the river on the other, they could 
not well go wrong. 

This road was part of the superb military road 
made by the Hungarians, which extends for miles and 
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miles, between Svenitza and Orsova, where it runs 
through the Pass of Kazan. The way has been blasted 
out of the rocks. It is a splendid piece of military 
engineering. 

We met with no accidents ; the waggon with the 
chests bumped along with its heavy weight full speed, 
and we kept it well in front, so as never to lose sight 
of it. The consequence was that we did not lose our 
stores, and the best advice to be given to all travellers 
is, never lose sight of your baggage, even if it is 
registered ; just give a glance to see that it is on the 
trucks for the train you are going by. 

Svenitza was reached at last, a duplicate of Dren- 
kova, but larger, and with a very broad beach, for at 
this time the Danube was very low — indeed it had 
been so all the year. 

A company of Austrian soldiers were on evening 
parade in the little street, with their tight blue pan- 
taloons, and their black cloth gaiters over them, and 
their old-fashioned shakos, broad at the top. 

But a pleasanter sight by far was Louise's bright 
face, beaming from the top of a rickety flight of steps 

which led into a little inn, and Mr. S , red cross 

on his cap and brassard on his arm, who came running 
up the street to meet us. 

Two Austrian officers stood smiling by. They 
were Hungarians and Slavs, and had a kindly 
sympathy with Servia and her helpers. They laughed 
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at my arriving under arrent, as they called it, and 
objurgated the stupidity of the Drenkova officials. 

Milano ran off to secure boats, and we all strolled 
down to the shore. The river was deep and wide, 
and we were anxious to land at Boini Milanovatz 
before sunset. We saw it across the stream far in 
the distance. 

The river was fortunately very smooth. The boats 
were broad and fiat-bottomed, and though they looked 
small for so rapid a stream, the Austrian officers 
assured us that such boats crossed to and fro every 
day; so we embarked — the heavy chests in one boat, 

Mr. S- and the smaller baggage in another, with 

Milano ; and ourselves in the third. 

The Austrians accompanied us to the shore, and 
stood there watching us loug after we were fairly 
afloat and crossing the Danube. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

OUR COUNTRY TOWN. 

XpORTUNATELY, the Danube on that particular 
-^ evening was as calm and still as some litfcle inland 
lake. 

The hills closed in all around ; the narrow entrance 
from Drenkova, the still narrower exit by the Pass of 
Kazan, were not visible ; it was in fact a wide land- 
locked sheet of water, with a green island at the upper 
end, Svenitza on the Hungarian side, and Doini 
Milanovatz on the Servian shore. 

The hills receded at this part of the river so that 
a broad space of level ground lay between them and 
the water, further increased by a muddy shore, from 
which the river had receded, leaving exposed the 
ragged-looking roots of some old willows that bordered 
a sort of walk by the edge. 

The stream ran fast and strong, and we had to pull 
up it a long way, to prevent being swept down below 
the landing-place ; but, as we neared it, we espied 
several gentlemen in good European clothing, grouped 
under the willows and watching our slow progress 
— the huge medicine chest, with its large red cross. 
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presenting an imposing appearance in the centre of 
the baggage boat. 

We decided upon it that these were the oflBcials of 
the town to whom we had telegraphed from Drenkova, 
and we were not mistaken. 

As these gentlemen were the principal iuhabitants 
of the place, they offer a very fair type of the averao^e 
Servian of the higher ranks, and therefore deserve a 
short description. 

First came the Captain of the Town, an oflBce of 
importance during the war ; his business was that of 
finding quarters, ordering rations to be served, storing 
Government baggage, receiving stores, procuring 
transport to the front, or elsewhere, sending off all 
official telegrams, and acting in general as military 
magistrate. In peace he was a sort of mayor. 

He was a grizzly man, about sixty years of age, in 
a misfitting tunic and blue insurgent cap. He spoke 
and understood no language but Serb ; was bitterly 
prejudiced against all foreigners, and always acting 
on the defensive. He required to be cunningly dealt 
with, for much depended on keeping him in good 
humour. Such was Der Herr "Capitan," as he 
was called, in a jumble of German and Eoumanian 
patois. 

Next in importance was an individual whose title, 
literally translated, was that of "Master of the 
Magazine." 
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His office was simply that of chief commissary, for 
at Doini were landed all the flour and wine for 
the army lying between Doini and N^gotin, and 
barring the advance of the Turks from Saitchar. 

The Master of the Magazine was a sickly, delicate- 
looking man from Belgrade ; he spoke French and 
German, was very quiet and gentlemanly, and had 
been to "Bucharest,'' that test of polish and 
education ! He was in some Government office in the 
capital, and had been sent to do duty here, which 
office he carried out in a lounging style, which con- 
trasted with the fever and bustle of the Capitan. He 
• was a splendid chess-player, and was by far the most 
intellectual and amusing of our Doini friends. 

Then came the Post-master, a Serb, who spoke 
German, and was always quiet and obliging. He was 
also a chess-player, and thoroughly versed in the art 
of telegraphy ; he was therefore in charge also of that 
department. He was a resident, and his wife had 
gone to Belgrade at the time of the battle by Saitchar. 
He was a tall, dark, sallow man, who smoked and slept 
half his days away. 

The fourth was also a Serb, who spoke perfect 
German. He was the agent of the Austrian Lloyd's, 
but a resident proprietor, having one of the best 
houses in the town and a beautiful vineyard in the 
neighbourhood. 

He was quite a character in his way — a confirmed 
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hypochondriac. There was always something amiss 
with him that required medicine, and he was .never 
so happy as when he was dosing himself or being 
dosed by some of us. 

He was always most kind and polite to us, but had 
a perfect detestation of England, and used to hold 
long arguments with our doctors on politics. Some- 
times he was cheerful and sociable, sometimes opx 
pressed with gloom. That was on. the days when h^ 
was suffering from what he called "your English 
spleen." He was a well educated and intelligent man, 
and had travelled as far as Pesth, and of course 
Bucharest. He was an old bachelor, but engaged to 
be married to a lady in Belgrade ; and when we knew 
what Doini was, we pitied the dull and cheerless life 
she must have there with a husband afflicted with the 
spleen. 

Last of all was our young and gay sub-surgeon, 
the son of an ex-minister, a youth of some twenty -five 
years, recalled from his studies in Paris to serve; in 
the volunteer forces, and " exiled , here !" as he 
piteously expressed it. His delight at, our arrival 
was most unfeigned, for we found a few days . after- 
wards that he took advantage of cur presence to get 
leave for a fortnight to Belgrade, and he never re- 
turned to Doini. 

He had a great affection for. cigars an4 sipping 
raki, in the absence of absinthe, and an equal aver- 

H 
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sion to anythinff like work. He was a short, stout, 
dark maD, looking older than he was, always plea- 
sant as long as he was not asked to do a hand's turn 
of work, but always willing to give his advice, and 
then retire to a cafane, or small drinking house, and 
leave it to be carried out or not as we thought best. 

These were the gentlemen who assisted us out of 
our boat, gave us a kindly welcome to Doini, and 
informed us that our quarters were ready, and that 
they had prepared supper for us. 

A guard was put on the heavy baggage, the rest 
was carried to our quarters, in charge of Milano, and 
we began a slow progress across the rough grass 
fields, up the dusty road, and so into the main street 
of the town. 

It may be as well to describe that town, before 
speaking of our life in it. 

It is one of the largest provincial towns in Servia, 
and life there is a true type of Servian middle-class life. 

It consists of one long street, lying parallel with 
the Danube; on either side are one-storied houses, 
the roof in many cases projecting over the side walk. 
Two or three two-storied houses have just been built, 
but they are looked on as innovations. In the midst 
of the street, on the left-hand side going up it, is 
the church, a whitewashed building, •standing de- 
tached in a yard, divided from the street by open 
palings. It had been newly done up, and was in 
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the interior gorgeous with fresco and gilding — ^the 
frescoes on the " Eoyal Gates," as the doors are called 
which shut in the sanctuary, being very fair speci- 
mens of Austrian art. It belonged to the Orthodox 
Greek Church. Farther on the street was crossed 
by a narrow stream, now dried up to a mere thread 
of water, but it was a mountain stream, and very 
full and rapid in the rainy season. 

It was traversed by a strong wooden bridge, and 
beyond that was an open space, in the centre of which 
was an old-fashioned weU, from which was drawn 
in buckets all the drinking water used in Doiui by 
man and beast. 

A long low range of buildings formed the back of 
the Place ; these were the stables for the post and 
military transport horses. At one end a room built 
off, and divided into two, was the post and telegraph- 
office, at the other end the two rooms were those ap- 
pointed as quarters to the Master of the Magazine 
and the Serb military doctor. The Post-master had 
his residence elsewhere, for a few scattered houses and 
cottages were to be found on the outskirts of the one 
street^ both on the sides towards the hills and the 
river. The street continued beyond the bridge, and 
ended in a gateway, which was the boundary of the 
town. The view over the Danube from here was 
very lovely, and the village cemetery was on the 
slope of the land towards the river, about half a 

M 2 
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mile from the gate. The rule of extramural inter- 
ment is strictly obserVed all: over Servia. 

In this town of 2.000 inhabitants there was no 
decent inn, no library, no J)lace of public resort, no 
means of instruction or amusement,: no books, no 
newspapers — no way of getting away from it but by a 
heavy diligence, twice a week> over the hills, .by way of 
Maidenpek to Belgrade and the Danube. Steameirs 
plied twice a week up and down the river,; but since 
the war these had ceased to call at PoSfni. 

A very few of the inhabitants spoke broken German ; 
they were the shopkeepers— for there were two ; or 
three rude stores, where a jumble of everything was 
sold. 

Caviare, made from the roes of the sturgeon caught 
in the Danube, is the only produce of Doini, except, 
of course, pigs. 

Such are the provincial towns, of Servia. 

Literature, art, and science are at their lowest ebb, 

4 

and years must pass -before they can take eveji 
a low place among the highly-educated Western 
nations. 

The war crushed out hope and ambition together, 
and has thrown them back fifty years, for it lias taught 
them not to rely upon themselves, and to distrust all 
others. 

It may be remarked here what a bigoted jealousy 
of foreigners and their ways exists in Servia. The 
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people do not desire contact with other nations, 
and very few care to learn any language but their 
own. 

We even heard a distinguished General declare that 
he was proud to- say he knew no word- of anything but 
Serb, and that unless we asked in Serb for wine we 
should only have water. Luckily, vino is not hard to 
learn or remember* This General fought against our 
troops in the Crimea, with the Eussians, and has the 
highest respect for them. He has a Russian wife, who 
speaks both German and French, and has a quiet con- 
tempt for the Serbs, which she shares in common with 
all of the " Euski*' race. But the General knew the 
words " good wife" in every European language. 

This jealousy of foreigners may account for the fact 
that most of the officials, with whom strangers had to 
deal, spoke no language but their own, which much 
increased the difficulty of working with them. 

Nor would it be worth while to study a language 
very difficult to learn, and very iiarsh to listen to, 
used only in one small province, and which has no 
modem literature to make it worth while to spend 
even a week in the study. 

This is proved by the fact that at the theatre 
in Belgrade, where nothing is allowed to be acted 
that is not written in Serb, and of Serbish origin, 
there is never an audience ; for those who do not 
understand Serb do not go, of course ; and those who 
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do, declare there is not a drama that will bear sittiug 
oat. 

It is time, however, to return to onr life at Doini 
Milanovatz, and our daily intercourse with the people 
of this town, so near to the Wallachian frontier. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



OUR DOCTOR ANH THE AMBULANCE. 

'T^HE officials and ourselves made a solemn progress 

through the town and over the bridge. Our 

young surgeon, or rather medical student, Mr. S , 



looked remarkably as if he were in charge between 
two of our new friends. 

The people came to their doors and looked sleepily 
at us, and the sudden night came down as we arrived 
at the door of a long, low house, and entered a large 
dark room, which served as a cafe to that part of the 
village. 

We crossed this and found ourselves in a sort of 
farmyard ; on the left hand, the building was divided 
into three rooms. Opposite to us were two more, 
beyond them a space where coffee was roasted, 
fowls placked, and quarrels carried on ; beyond thisf 
again the kitchen, which actually had a hot 
stove. 

This side of the yard was completed by a cow-house, 
a stable, and a piggery. 

Turning the comer and facing the left-hand side 
was a covered gallery for the storing of forage, corn, 
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and" pumpkins, which are the winter food of the cattle 
and pigs. 

Underneath was the place where all washing of 
clothes was carried on, and two small rooms with 
broken windows, now occupied by some Bulgarian 
refugees. 

The yard was completed by a heap of firewood 
pjid odds and ends of all sorts, separated from the 
road by high wooden palings, and a wide gateway for 
the entrance of carts, which was just at the end of 
the long cafS. 

Two of the left-hand rooms and the two opposite the 
mfe. were allotted to us. The only bedsteads in the 
town had been pressed into our service, and, with 
the white sheets and counterpanes, they looked clean 
and cheerful. 

Having deposited our baggage, we returned through 
the town to anothef cafe where the supper was 
provided. 

It .consisted of soup, paprikash, or meat stewed 
with capsicums, and hashed ducks. Good red wine 
was served with it. 

The red wine of Negptin is a capital sort of claret. 
Like the wine of Karlovitz in Hungary, the grapes 
from which it is made grow on a stony soil. It is 
a deep red colour, brilliantly clear, slightly bitter, full- 
bodied, and mixes well with water. It contains much 
iron, and is not only a pleasant, but a highly medicin^ 
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drink. It is a capital tonic, and we have often said 
that much of the health and strength we enjoyed in 
Servia (except when attacked by special disease) was 
due to the iron in the good red wine of Negotin. 

It costs three francs a bottle at Belgrade, but, of 
450urse, much less in the provinces. It keeps for years ; 
we drank some of 1864, and very fine it was ; but the 
Prefet of Negotin told us that, as yet, they had failed 
to enable the wine to bear transmission to other 
countries. But he fully hoped to do so ere long, and 
then let Karlovitz look to its laurels ! 

In spite of our fatigue our sleep was not as undis- 
turbed as it might have been, for we were not alone 
in our room ; armies of fleas attended upon us, till we 
rose and slaughtered the foe wholesale. 
' In the morning, coffee and black bread made their 
appearance in the cafe, to which eggs were added, and 
then came the boxes. These we unpacked and made 
all ready for coming contingencies, and then came the 
Servian surgeon, and we proceeded to inspect the 
wounded then in ambulance. 
- This ambulance was simply another cafe opposite. 

The large brick-floored room opened from the street ; 
out of it was another, also looking to the street, and 
behind, several smaller rooms. The rough cooking 
was done in the yard. 

In the brick-floored room lay some twenty poor 
wretches, still in their filthy blood-stained .clothei^, 
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though it was nearly a month since they were 
wounded. 

Straw was littered down on each side of the room> 
and kept in its place by a fir pole laid at the edge, 
leaving a path in between. There was no division 
between the men; they lay about two feet apart, 
dirty, flushed, feverish, and infested by huge and 
hideous flies, which they tried to brush away with 
withered branches of lime trees. 

*' Three hopeless cases here," said Herr M , in 

French. 

The other room was in just as bad a plight, and 
here were two or three more " hopeless cases." We 
looked at the wounds, and fancied our doctor 
who was coming would not think so ; but we said 

nothing, and even listened calmly to Herr M 's 

iproposal for a cruel and useless operation, which cer- 
tainly the poor subject of it could not have sur- 
vived. 

It could not be done till Dr. Leckie arrived, for 

we had the letter placing Herr M under his 

orders, and we knew that he would never consent 
to it. 

The orderlies, or hospital attendants, lounging about 
were the most dirty, helpless creatures imaginable. 
Several of them wore no shoes or stockings. If they 
could have understood our terse and forcible English, 
as we spoke to each other, they would have read their 
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coming doom in the words, '' but they go as soon as 
lie comes.** 

The day passed on, a rude supper-dinner was served, 
and we tried to sleep under difficulties as before. So 
next day we devoted to "cleaning up" our rooms and 
that one reserved for the doctor. 

We turned out all the furniture; we pressed a 
woman into our service, a Bulgarian refugee, and we 
all rubbed and scrubbed and splashed about carbolic 
and water, till we felt clean, and the rooms smelt so 
at least. 

This lively exercise tired us out, and, as the morrow 
was Sunday, we resolved to rest. 

We were sitting in the sun about noontime, when 
two gentlemen came through the cafe into the yard. 
It was our doctor and another assistant. 

Milano flew off to buy some chickens, which were 
slaughtered before our eyes in the yard, and made as 
much of a banquet as he could. 

Chickens were one franc fifty cents a pair, ducks 
two francs, and a goose two francs. 

We sat and discussed a£^rs, and agreed on the 
improbability of our having many wounded. It 
did not seem likely that the Turkish com- 
mander would attack the Serbs under Colonel Med- 
vodviski. 

To force the mountain pass from Saitchar, by way 
of N^otin to Doini, would be a heavy undertaking, 
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and. the possession of Dgini utterly jusqIcss. It was 
not on the way to Belgrade, or anywhere ^Ipe, and if 
there was fighting, it would more probably be on the 
other side of Saitchar, where the road to Tchupria, or 
Paratjin, might be attacked and defended ; bjit then 
the wounded Serbs would fall back on.thope places, 
and, as no quarter was given, assuredly wq should 
have no wounded Turks. But events in war are 
uncertain and capricious. 

. By the time we had reraQdelled th^ aiubulance here, 
and looked after the wounded, we should see what 
other work .w:as likely : t0 presejifc itself ; and the 
officials in Belgrade certainly believed in heavy 
fighting, for they had sent a Bussian ambulance to 
Posharevatz to take up their place ou: the right rear 
of the Servian position on this side of Seryia, whilst 
we had been sent to occupy the leftr— the Roumanian 
ambulance at Poshareyat^ being sent to Xchupriato 
act as a field ambulance in case, of need, .as it had 
no nurses with them. 

Dr. Leckie was as horrified as we were at the statp 
in which he foutid the wounded, and on the Monday 
morning went to see another house nearly opposite 
the church, where were also wounded, 

These. he had removed to the first house, and we 
set to work to clean the second. 

One room was so bad that it was necessary to 
fumigate it 
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Mr. Gt' , the new assistant, therefore prepared 

the oxide of manganese. 

But two Serb women who were leaning on their 
brooms, by way of scrubbing the floor of the front 
room, were seized with an idea that this was a species 
of incantation to drive away the evil one, and, drop- 
ping their brooms and neglecting their pails, attended 
upon the supposed ceremony, enlightened as to its 
various processes by the veracious and mischievous 
Milano. 

Dr. Lectie stood by, laughing, and Mr. Gt put 

on a supernaturally severe look. 

At last the sulphuric acid was poured on, the fumes 
began to rise, the door was shut, and the women, led 
by Milano, crept slowly and cautiously to peep 
through the key-hole, and see the departure of the 
devil. 

Of course they saw nothing but the vapour, which 
made them cough and sniff, and they highly enjoyed 
the whole thing. After that the town at large 
believed enormously in the great English doctor, who 
had come so far over the seas, with such wonderful 
medicines, that even the evil spirits must depart when 
he "smoked" them out. 

If oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid could indeed 
drive out evil spirits, such as too often infest more 
civilised lands than Servia, what a run there would 
be on the chemist's stores ! 
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A little fumigation might be usefully applied to 
many a diplomatic conference, for instance; and if this 
had been the case at Constantinople, we might not 
now be spectators of a savage and useless war. 

Two days suflSced to make this house ready, but 
we had to wait several more for the trestles. 

We could not get beds, but there were plenty of 
mattress cases; these we had washed in carbolic 
and water, very weak of course; and we also used 
Hartin's crimson salts, which we found the best form 
of permanganate of potash, when mixed largely with 
water. All the blankets and bed linen were washed 
in this, and Dr. Leckie ordered trestles and planks, on 
which to lay the beds. 

This is 3 much cleaner plan than laying them on 
the floor ; there is a free draught of air under them, 
and it is easy to wash and sweep beneath ; besides 
that, it is much better for the surgeons and nurses not 
to have to stoop down so low as when men lie on the 
floor. 

And while we were waiting for our trestles, Dr. 
Leckie had to arrange a difficulty about these said 
wounded, who, it appears, were the property — so to 
speak — of an ignorant Serb surgeon, who had fled 
with them from Negotin, and this most incompetent 
old gentleman refused to give over his wretched 
victims till he got orders from Belgrade. 

And these orders he actually refused to apply for. 
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We had the order to take charge of all wounded ; he 
alleged that this was not retrospective. The young 
Serb surgeon stormed ; till the wounded were given 
over to us, he could not get away, and each day as it 
passed rendered the state of some of the poor fellows 
more and more desperate, 

He very nearly tore his hair, declaring it was most 
unfair that we should begin with such a death-rate ; 
five or six must die. But what could be done? 

We all answered that we were willing to run that 
risk, and try to save their lives ; and Dr. Leckie, aided 
by the Master of the Magazine, the Post-master, and 
the young Serb, took it upon himself to telegraph 
to Belgrade, to supersede the old Negotin doctor. 

The reason this man was so unwilling to go was, 
that when he left, he must naturally return to Negotin, 
and Negotin was in the front, a place much to be 
avoided in the opinion of all Serbs. 

The answer came at once ; our troublesome friend 
was superseded then and there, and we arranged 
for the transfer of the wounded next day to our 
ambulance. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

OUR SICK AND WOUNDED. 

VTEEDLESS to saj that the 8th of September was 
a fine day. We had not had a drop of rain 
while in Servia — always a cloudless sky and a brilliant 
sun. 

Everything was ready. The new house looked, and 
was, beautifully clean and sweet. 

Dinner was served round early ; and at three o'clock 
the order was given, and every man who could walk 
started for the English hospital on foot. 

Whilst I awaited the comers at the door of the 
new house, Louise led the procession over the bridge* 
bearing a green-lined parasol over her head, through 
which the gleams of sunliglit produced the effect of ^ ^ 
cool green halo. 

Occasionally she waved it in front 6f the advancing 
column, not to cheer them on, but to keep them back ; 
for, in their anxiety to arrive at their quarters, some 
would have outstripped their weaker comrades, and 
those who hobbled on crutches. 

Behind them were the stretchers, carried by the 
orderlies, with the very severely wounded. We had 
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only three of these stretchers, and a surgeon walked 
by each, to regulate the pace of the bearers, and watch 
the sufferers. 

As they arrived at the door of the English hospital 
I pointed out to each man the bed he was to occupy. 
By each one was a spittoon, with sand in it, for 
the Serbs have the bad habit of spitting about the 
floors. 

All the men were made to take off their coats, 
and lie down properly on their new clean beds, 
and they looked around them in wonder and 
delight. 

The very severely wounded— our " hopeless cases" 
— were put apart, completely undressed by the order- 
lies, and clean shirts put on, for the first time for 
toeeks. 

The stretchers went and came two or three times, 
and with the last came a miserable object of pity — 
a boy scorched out of almost all resemblance to 
humanity, and utterly deprived of sense. 

That very morning a soldier, coming with despatches 
from the army to Do'ini, had found him in a wood, 
and knew nothing more about him than that he sup- 
posed the boy had escaped from the Turks, when they 
took and burnt a village near Negotin, some few 
nights before. 

Of course a bed was found for him, and his fearful 
bums were dressed. He must have been some time 

N 
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in the wood, from the stage in which the bums were, 
and from his starved appearance. 

Like all the rest, he thoroughly enjoyed the soup 
and good red wine we served out ; and we decided that 
he was not a " born natural," but his senses were 
weakened by fear and pain. 

We had selected two of the Negotin men as in- 
firraiers, Nicolas and Alexis. They were very steady 
and very teachable, and gladly adopted and enforced 
our ways. 

Alexis was especially intelligent. He had been 
infirmier at the civil hospital at Negotin, and was so 
pleased with what he learned from us, that he declared 
he felt quite competent to go and study medicine at 
Bucharest, which was his most earnest desire. 

Both these men spoke good German, and are to be 
heard of at Negotin from the Pr^fet. They would be 
invaluable to any hospital or ambulance forming in 
Eoumania, or elsewhere, having had English train- 
ing, and acted as dressers under an English 
surgeon. 

We left directions that no " raki," that strong and 
pernicious spirit, should be allowed inside the house, 
except by medical order ; and though at first this was 
a privation, it was cheerfully borne. 

The poor neglected wretches had been in the habit 
of sending out to buy "raki." We had even seen 
some in the cafe of our quarters. Now no man might 
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leave the place without permission, and no one enter 
it, except on business. Also, every man was to have 
water and soap night and morning ; and we gave out 
combs for their hair. 

Never was tuition in civilisation, sooner or better 
appreciated. 

These men, who had never been accustomed to lie 
in a bed, or undress at night, or wash themselves, 
except once a week, at once adopted the new ways, and 
delighted in them. 

We were astonished when we went early next morn- 
ing, to find, instead of a set of dirty, sullen, wretched- 
looking objects, clean, smart-looking, cheerful men. 

Nicolas, it seemed, was a barber by trade, and had 
been requested to exercise his art on the unkempt 
heads of the patients. They had all been cut and 
shaved at their own request, and, after the fashion of 
our doctor, had retained no facial adornment but neat^ 
well-trimmed moustaches. The difference was won- 
derful, and we rewarded their effort at meeting us 
half-way, with boiled eggs and red wine. 

A system of extra diet was introduced. 

The usual breakfast, soup and meat, was handed 
round at S a.m. Some were too ill to be able to eat 
this, and hitherto had gone on as best they could, 
too often supplying the place of food with sips of 
" raki.'' 

Now at ten commenced a distribution of eggs, yivae, 

n2 
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bread, soap, and mutton chops, according to the medical 
order for each man. One old man of seventy, with a 
fearful wound, was allowed a little "raki," because he 
had been used to it all his life and missed it ; but he 
was strictly allowanced. 

About one o'clock, after the morning visit of the 
surgeons, they had dinner : soup, paprikash, and 
haricot beans ; and now, by our orders, fresh vege- 
tables : cabbages, onions, potatoes — anything for a 
change — and plenty of good ripe grapes. Fresh 
vegetable food is most important in all these cases, 
and in general easy to be procured. 

Draughts of quinine and other tonics were also 
served round, because epidemic fever was in the 
town, and it was necessary to guard against it. At 
four o'clock, soup, eggs, wine, and chops were again 
given to those who required it. At seven came 
supper — ^bread, milk, and fruit. Coffee was not given 
out in the rations, nor did the men care for it. 

The Government rations for each man were, half a 
pound of meat a day, a few haricot beans, a couple of 
onions, some capsicums, a pint of bad wine, and a 
loaf of black bread. The bone and gristle (fat there 
was none) were counted in the weight. 

We made requisitions on the Captain of the Town 
for good wine, fresh vegetables, eggs, milk, grapes, 
coffee, sugar and bread. 

The men did live upon their rations in hospital, but 
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did not thrive upon them ; even the " hopeless cases" 
cheered up under the new system, and a few days 
showed wonderful improvement in all of them. 

It will be seen that we introduced no luxuries, only 
the simple principles of cleanliness and good food. 
Nicolas and Alexis used to say, and I believe it was 
true, that never more would our sixty patients of 
Doiui relapse into semi-barbarism. 

The idle luxury of the Katherine Hospital at 
Belgrade, not then however opened, was a state of 
things abnormal to their life. The habits of the 
English hospital at Doini, were simply those which 
could be, and I feel assured would be, adopted in the 
homes of our patients. 

The cooking was done in an outhouse ; the mutton 
chops were fried by being put in a flat earthen pot 
with a wooden handle, which was stuck into the 
hottest part of the red wood ashes, and the effect 
was capital. When the chops were brought into the 
wards, so savoury was the smell, that men for whom 
they were not ordered would sit up in bed, and beg 
that we would ask the kind doctor to let them have 
some too — a request never refused. 

We perfectly understood the men, and they under- 
stood us. They are very sharp at a language of signs. 
We picked up a little Serbish, and they picked up a 
little German, and we got on capitally. 

We had brought out a bandage machine and l/rown 
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calico, and we made bandages of the required size 
and length. 

This is much better than bringing out sacks of 
bandages, which are sure to be either too long 
or too short, or too wide or too narrow, and go to 
waste. 

The laundry was organised, disinfectants put in the 
water, and the linen kept always clean and sweet. 

There was not the slightest smell in that hospital, 
any more than there is in a London drawing-room. 

The windows were kept open at the top, the floors 
were well washed, every dressing thrown into proper 
receptacles, and taken away as soon as replaced. There 
was nothing that could have offended the eye, ear, or 
nose of the most fastidious, if they came when work 
was over, and it always was over by noon, except on 
special occasions. 

We also received from the military clothing depart- 
ment at Belgrade a number of capital dressing-gowns 
of strong linen, blue and white striped, and in these 
those who could walk, were allowed to sit in the 
sunny yard, and later on to walk abroad accompanied 
by an orderly. 

The work of an hospital when once fairly established, 
and all things going on in a groove, is monotonous to 
relate, though very interesting to those actually 
engaged in it ; and our fights with the Captain of 
the Town kept us in a constant state of amusement 
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He would give no extras. "What did the men 
want beds for? They were always accustomed to 
sleep on the floor, it was good enough for them. 
Eggs, indeed! sugar! coflee! wine! they should 
have none of them, the town could not afford it/' 
A little telegram from Belgrade instigated by our 
doctor, woke him up, and we got the eggs and wine, 
but the vegetables and mutton we had to buy, and 
coffee and sugar were not actually necessary. 

It may be as well to say here, that not one death 
occurred. Our hopeless cases are alive and walking 
about. 

Our doctor's surgery was conservative, and there- 
fore we had but one capital operation, and that 
answered admirably. The Serbs have a great objection 
to losing a limb, even to save life. They have a 
superstition that if a man goes to his grave with one 
leg, he will rise in the day of judgment and exist in 
all eternity with only one leg. But few could be 
argued into consent. 

Our doctor sent for the Captain of the Town and 
the Master of the Magazine, and in their presence the 
wounded men gave consent to the operation. 

We were, therefore, especially glad that all went off 
well. The officials were present on the important 
occasion, and viewed the scene in horror and awe. At 
last the Captain bolted ; he could stand it no longer, 
and predicted the instant death of the sufferer. 
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When he found afterwards how well he was doing, 
and heard from hiijiself that he felt nothing (for the 
chloroform had done its work well), the Captain con- 
ceived a high opinion of English skill and care, and 
came to beg some medicine for hb wife ; hut he 
grumbled and economised to the last. 

I trust this chapter will not be found tedious. 

The work at Doini was quiet and monotoDons, and 
yet I think its effect will endure in Servia, after the 
far harder and more exciting work of Paratjin has 
passed into a terrible episode in the history of this 




CHAPTEE XX. 

LIFE UP-COUNTET IN SEBVIA. 

TTTE had of course a life apart from the hospital. 
Our first thoughts and cares were given to 
that^ but wounded men^ unless in very severe cases, 
do not want being attended to all day, and especially 
in Servia, where they slept, as did all the town, from 
1 to 4 P.M., and again from sunset to sunrise. 

This was their custom, and it is so much better 
when dealing with foreign wounded to adopt as 
many of their national habits as possible, and, above 
all, to prevent them from sinking into nervous, 
fancifrd invalids, by avoiding invalid ways as far as 
practicable. 

It is a great secret to keep the men in a cheerful, 
hopeful, helpful state, to make them do as much as 
possible for themselves, by way of employing their 
minds : and when once resfular hours and recnilar 
r.^ ^ int^oced. eve^ng n.„, oa in a gT™. 

But our life outside the hospital was to a certain 
degree devoted to keeping things in that groove. 

In this our doctor was invaluable. He spoke 
French, German, Spanish, and a little Italian ; he had 
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travelled everywhere ; he had served with the ChiUan 
army as chief physician ; he had dealt with all sorts 
of oflScials, and with every class of men ; and, besides 
a thorough knowledge of his profession^ he was an 
accomplished gentleman. 

Of the two assistants there is not very much to say. 

Mr. S left us very soon. He went down the 

Danube in an open boat, and actually arrived safely at 
Orsova. Mr. Gordon was recalled to London by 
business, some time before we left Doini. 

Indeed, after the first, there was no work for them. 
After extra diets for the hospital, extra diets tor 
ourselves were a consideration. We have heard since 
of chests sent with other ambulances, which contained 
"medical comforts," and these comforts were not 
medicines ; but we had none of these. Milano and 
Nicolas hunted about, and found chickens and ducks, 
but the chickens were only skin and bone, and the 
ducks as hard as boards. 

No one could live on the rations provided, and we 
had to do the best we could. 

The people of the quarters were most uncivil when 
the landlord was away. He was a captain in the 
army before Negotin, and not often at home, and 
his son was the most ill-conditioned cur that ever 
stepped. 

He practised a series of petty annoyances, which at 
last ended in our complaining of him to the Captain 
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of the Town. He had been at Paratjin, in the tele- 
graph office, but this was too near the Turks to please 
him; he got leave of absence, and on the score of 
sickness contrived to remain at home. 

He was ordered to leave Doini, and go to Tchupria, 
nearer still to the Turks, on one side at least, and 
departed, weeping and bewailing his fate. 

The reason of all this was, that the people did not 
like giving up their rooms as quarters. The Govern- 
ment did not pay as much as private individuals, but 
at last they found that no more private individuals 
came by that way, and when we did depart, were very 
grieved to lose us. 

But not one soul in all the place gave any help or 
sympathy to tAeir oum wounded. They charged for 
everything used in the hospital at an exorbitant rate, 
and yet all the town was being doctored and physicked 
by us for nothing. 

An epidemic of low fever and diphtheria was raging. 
The place must always be a fever-stricken hole ; but it 
was rather worse than usual at this time, owing to the 
number of refugees camped in the meadows outside 
the town. 

Every refugee was allowed quarters and a trifling 
sum per day; but, during the fine weather, they pre- 
ferred camping out. 

They had escaped from Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the 
frontiers of Servia, with all their goods and chattels, 
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even their cocks and hens. They were comfortably 
dressed, and showed no signs of poverty or star- 
vation. 

The distress existing among the refugees in Servia 
was greatly exaggerated. Government did its duty 
well by them. 

The Bulgarians were a very quiet, grateful people, 
and used to come with presents of good fresh milk, 
and ripe grapes, in return for '^ medicine and at- 
tendance." 

The people came out of their houses as we went 
past down the street, and laid their little children 
before us. We never went without quinine and 
ipecacuanha with us, and Dr. Leckie administered 
the doses in the streets, for it was sometimes impos- 
sible, and even dangerous, to enter a very small hut, 
with fever and diphtheria in it, and the patients were 
brought to the door. 

The mortality was very great at first, but we got it 
under at last, by the use of enormous quantities of 
quinine. 

It was no wonder there should be fever. The 
interiors of the houses are very dirty. There are no 
beds, only divans with rugs ; no means of cleanliness 
and decency ; no drainage, no abundance of water, 
at least to use in washing. 

The food is inferior in quality, and, except paprikos, 
very little fresh vegetable is used. 
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The clothes are worn for months — at least the 
under-garments — and it is very unpleasant to ap- 
proach too near to a party of even well-dressed 
women. 

On Sunday every one came out in their best, 
and there was a grand service in the church at ten 
o'clock A.M. 

The women wore jackets of silk, satin, or velvet, 
most beautifully embroidered with gold and silver. 
These jackets were usually of some gay colour — jnnk, 
sky-blue, peach colour, violet, crimson, and a few 
black ; while brides wore white, and used their jackets 
long afterwards. They cost from 6/. to Si, 10/., or 
even 12/. of English money. 

A shirt of soft w^hite cambric muslin, usually 
worked in what is called satin-stitch, was worn 
underneath, and a skirt of silk of various colours, not 
always harmonising well with the jacket. The hair 
was braided close around the head, over a crimson 
cloth skull-cap; unmarried women had a natural 
flower, usually red or crimson, over one ear. This 
was a sign that they were single. Married women 
wore silver pins with large heads. 

When a flock of these women went fluttering up 
and down the street in the sunshine on a Sunday 
morning, they looked like a bed of flowers. 

Sometimes they put gay handkerchiefs over their 
heads, sometimes white ones. They were, as a rule. 
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very good-looking, when under five-and-thirty, with 
black hair and eyes, and rich ruddy complexions, but 
age very early, and then are excessively hideous, 
yellow, and wrinkled. 

They are an easy-going, good-tempered, indolent, 
ignorant set of people, not given to strong emotions 
or impulses of any sort. 

Most of the men were away at the war ; all who 
got leave were always coming home and staying 
there. We were pestered with applications to take 
on helpers in the ambulance, which would have 
prevented their being sent back to the front. 

One young man, an ex-innkeeper at N^gotin, was 
really very useful to us, and we did retain him. In 
his gratitude he kept us supplied with jars of really 
very fine N^gotin wine from his own vineyards. He 
wrote the hospital reports in Serbish, as he spoke 
that and German perfectly, but then he had been 
educated at Bucharest ! 

It is probable if we ever went to Bucharest that we 
should find it a second-rate Eastern place, but at 
present we look upon it in the light of a combined 
Athens and Paris, where learning and fashion have 
arrived at an unheard-of height ; where study by day, 
and elegant dissipation by night, render it a city of 
delight. 

Perhaps it is as well that we should never be 
undeceived. 
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Almost every day, at first, funerals came down the 
street to go to the cemetery. 

The procession usually consisted of half a dozen 
dirty little boys in red cassocks and white surplices, 
straggling all about the road, and carrying little ban- 
ners or pictures ; then a priest, dirtier still, his long 
hair hanging over his vestments, if a ragged sort of 
cloak of indistinguishable hues could be caviled a vest- 
ment. Behind him came the body on a bier, carried 
by men, not on their shoulders, but suspended from 
short leather loops in their hands. It was open, and 
the body was left fully in view, with white muslin 
folded over it. 

The coflBn, its lid, and a wooden or iron cross to 
stick on the grave, carried by an attendant, closed the 
procession ; unless a crowd of women, and a man or 
two, coming along irregularly in tlie rear, could be 
called part of it. 

From this motley assemblage rose up a sound of 
most discordant and lugubrious chanting. 

We followed one funeral to the cemetery — it was 
that of a child. 

It stopped at the gate which marked the boundary 
of the town. The bier was set down, and the priest, 
facing the people, chanted a prayer or two. 

We came up here with them and looked at the little 
bier. The child was about four or five years old. She 
had died of diphtheria ; the remedies were applied too 
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late to save, and there she lay in her little white dress, 
with a wreath of white flowers on her fair hair, and 
but for the pale waxy look on her face, she might 
have been sleeping. 

The scene was most picturesque — ^the vine-clad 
hills, the rushing river, the blue mountains, the long, 
grey road winding away to the barrier of hills, the 
weeping women grouped around the bier, the sad, 
solemn chant in which the priest, for the child, bade 
an eternal farewell to home, and the intense sunlight 
that threw a golden light all around. 

When the chant was finished, the procession passed 
on from the town, with its stir of life, to the silent 
graveyard. They quickened their pace, and trotted 
on as fast as they could till they came to the gate of 
the cemetery. 

Here a singular scene took place. The mourning 
mothers who were walking behind broke off, and each 
one flung herself on some little grave, weeping bitterly, 
and kissing the new earth that covered her own babe, 
laid to rest but a few days before. Sobs and shrieks 
rose on the air as we passed on to the grave prepared 
for this last little victim of dirt and epidemic. 

A short service was hurried over ; the small coffin 
was brought forward ; the body was taken off the 
bier and laid in it. The priest poured some red wine 
on it, which stained the pure white robe, and placed 
bread, salt, and some small pieces of copper money 
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beside it. Two or three women flung themselves on 
the coffin, and passionately kissed the little dead face, 
with shrieks and sobs, till the priest ordered them 
away ; the coffin was lowered into the shallow grave, 
the lid just put on, and the priest, taking a spade, 
shovelled some earth upon it. The attendants filled 
in the grave ; one stuck the little blue painted cross 
in the mound above it, and all was over. 

The women recovered their cheerfulness in a most 
surprising way, leading us to believe all their shrieking 
and howling was part of the orthodox ceremony ; and 
we walked back to the gate, where we found a table 
laid out with wine, raki, cakes, and fruit, of which 

» 

every one was expected to take a little. This is what 
is called the death-feast, and is always provided at 
every funeral. 

The meaning of the wine poured on the coffin was, 
they told me, to consecrate the body, but as for the 
bread, salt, and money, I should be sorry to believe 
that the explanation given by two or three of the 
people separately from each other could be true. They 
all said it was to provide for the journey to the next 
world. 

If so, it is a strange remnant of pagan customs ; and 
the death penny — that wag to pay Charon for the 
passage over the Styx. 

The lower orders do believe that it is for this 
purpose, whatever may be its real meaning, and we 

o 
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must hope that this strange idea is only popular 
ignorance, and misunderstanding of some ecclesiastical 
custom with a Christian meaning to it. 

One of these long-haired priests, or popes, as they 
are called, was a patient of ours. A dirtier, more idle, 
more selfish creature never trod the earth. He was a 
refugee from near Saitchar, with his wife and child. 
They were in poor circumstances, but not worse than 
usual, nor worse than they were likely to be in, when 
every farthing that came to this young man was spent 
on raki in some small cafane. 

Like all the other popes (and we had several in 
Doini besides the pope of the parish), he was no better 
bom or educated than the peasants around him. He 
could read the service by heart, but knew nothing of 
Greek beyond that. 

His poor little wife was suffering from erysipelas, 
and his babe from starvation, for he was too idle to 
prepare its food, while his wife was unable to do so. 

We sent food and medicine ; they seemed to do no 
good, and Dr. Walter Leckie suggested that we might 
try the effect of seeing them taken ourselves. We did 
this, and improvement soon set in, but it was dis- 
gusting to see the dirty, effeminate-looking fellow 
smoking and drinking with his fellow popes, as dirty 
and ignorant as himself, in every little low cafane 
in Doini, while the poor wives were starving at 
home. 
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They ought to have been especially careful of their 
wives, for the Greek priests are only allowed to marry 
once. Most assuredly, the Greek Church is seen to 
the worst advantage in Servia, where it seems to be 
but an idle, superstitious form of belief, or rather 
ceremony, producing no effect on the lives of the 
people, 

A very High Churchman wrote to us, expressing 
his sympathies with " their brother Christians," and, 
like many of the Eitualistic party, hoping for union 
between the Greek and Anglican Churches. 

Our answer was, that without entering upon any 
doctrinal points as to whether the Greek and 
Anglican Churches believed the same things, or were 
right or wrong in their belief, one thing we could say 
— ^looking at the energy and activity of the English 
Chxirch, and the high character and scholarly tone of 
its ministers — " Never try to link a living body to a 
dead one.*' 

The church services were but poorly attended, and 
the congregation consisted almost entirely of women, 
who stood all the time at the back of the church; 
the very few men present standing in stall seats 
by the side walls, up as far as to the royal 
gates. 

Louise asked one man^ " Why he and his friends did 
not go to church ?" 

His answer was, "Why should we? God was 

o2 
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present everywhere. The women only go to church 
to look at each other. We stay in the cafe ; God is 
there jnst as much as in church." 

We never saw a trace of any religious practices 
anywhere — no one ever went to pray in the church, 
though it was always open; and when at one time orders 
came to fit it up as an ambulance, the people actually 
preferred it to our taking up the large ca/e (where we 
had supped on the night of our arrival) for that 
purpose. 

We suggested that this would put a stop to aU 
religious services ; they seemed to look on that as a 
matter of profound indifference. It was the proper 
and respectable thing for the women to go to church 
on a Sunday morning. If they could not do so, for 
want of a church, why there was an end of it. 

It is to be feared that religion is with these people 
a mere matter of form and ceremony, not a vital 
principle. 

Every day came frantic telegrams about taking up 
the church as I have said, fitting up the old ambulance 
from which we had removed the men, and getting 
ready for 200 wounded. The beds came, or rather 
the mattress-cases, and were filled with clean straw. 
All the carpenters in the town were making trestles 
and planks ; sheets, blankets, pillow-cases, everything, 
were sent. We went hard to work and got fifty beds 
ready in three days, and then paused to take breath 
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and wondered where the wounded were to come 
from. 

It appeared afterwards that there was an intention 
to try and retake Saitchar, hut even then it would 
have been nearer to send the wounded to Tcbupria. 

Day after day we waited, but no wounded came, 
and only two or three events broke the quiet monotony 
of daly duty. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PREFET OF Nl^GOTIN. 

OUR Pr^fet deserves a chapter to himself, not only 
for his kindness to us, but also for his personal 
qualities ; but, at all events^ he shall take the first 
place in one. 

The days passed on with cloudless skies and 
intense heat. The wounded got better and better, 
and the Captain of the Town worse and worse in his 
temper. 

One bright morning, Milano rushed in just as we 
had returned from the ambulance — " Signora, signora, 
the Pr^fet of Ndgotin is here !" 

** Eun, Milano," was the answer. " We left the 
hospital all right, but just see that all the infirmiers 
are at their posts." 

'' Shall the men have clean shirts P Shall we put 
green boughs in the rooms ?*' he asked. 

** Not at all ; the men had all clean shirts two days 
ago. Let him see the hospital just as it is." 

Certainly, there was not time for any adornments, 
had any been needed, for as we entered the hospital, 
we saw a very small crowd of our own officials sur- 
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rounding a tall, handsome, gentlemanly man, who, on 
seeing us, uncovered his head and bowed low. The 
Servian surgeon had joyfully departed to the dissipa- 
tions of Belgrade, so Dr. Walter Leckie had to do 
the honours, and we found that the Pr^fet had passed 
sixteen years in a diplomatic appointment at Bucharest; 
and most assuredly had profited by it, for he was not 
only a man of intelligence and education, and of 
enlarged ideas, but of polished manners. 

The Serbs are very quick at catching up improve- 
ments of any sort, when once they can be roused out 
of their national and constitutional indolence ; and 
contact with other nations more busy and bustling 
than themselves, is the remedy for this. 

The Pr^fet having saluted us in perfect French, and 
thanked us for coming, entered the wards, spoke in 
Serb to every man, and inspected everything. 

He then turned to Dr. Leckie, and expressed his 
high approbation of all he saw and heard, saying that 
no hospital in Belgrade was as good or as well- 
managed. 

Considering how rough and ready this one was, 
it was great praise, and it is to be hoped not un- 
deserved. 

He then wished to visit our quarters, and we all 
paraded in a body down the street and over the bridge. 
First we went to see the horse hospital, behind the 
old house we had just prepared for fresh wounded. 
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Here were half a dozen wounded horses, all rapidly 
getting better, under the charge of a Servian trooper ; 
then through the house with its vacant beds, and so 
across the street to our quarters. 

It was fortunate that only a few days before we had 
hoisted the Union Jack and the Bed Cross over the 
ambulance, and they brightened up the street with a 
blaze of colour ; also we had two small flags of the 
same kind tied to the top of the pump in the yard. 

The Pr^fet saluted the flag, and made some pretfy 
speech about how proud we ought to be of it, and then 
came into the room where were all the stores. We 
produced the instruments and the rarest medicines. 
He examined all, and took the greatest interest in 
them. 

Amongst our stores were some bottles of strong 
smelling salts^ a parting present brought by our kind 
friend. Major de Winton, from Mrs. Bell, of Oxford 
Street. 

The Pr^fet took up one and smelt it. " It was most 
delicious I most refreshing ! Such things could not 
be had here !" 

Of course we presented it to him, and one also to 
those nearest to him. Suddenly we saw the Captain 
of the Town looking gloomy and injured. 

We instantly offered another bottle. He beamed 
brightly, and nearly stifled himself sniffiing at it. 

After this, our doctor held a long conference with 
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the Pr^fet, which ended in his making an order on 
the Captain, to supply ns with everything we 
required. 

He told us that he much regretted he could not ask 
us to come to N^gotin, where there was a good civil 
hospital, which we could have taken up ; but it was 
too near the Turks. It was his duty to remain there 
till he was actually driven out of it ; but he had 
brought all the archives into Doini, as he fully ex- 
pected an attack, and could not imagine why the 
Turks did not come on. 

And that was an unanswered question all through 
the war. 

The Prefet also .took special notice of the burnt boy. 
He was gradually recovering the power of speech and 
connected thought, and we had picked up his history 
from his answers to the questions of the infirmiers, 
and from Negotin people, who had come into 
DoJni. 

The Turks had invaded and burnt a village near 
Saitchar. In the flight from the village this boy had 
strayed, and been forgotten. He had either fallen 
into the fire in his fright and efforts to escape, or been 
thrown in by the Turks, as some said. But no one 
had seen this done : and it seemed improbable that 
the Turks should not have finished killing the boy, 
if half of what was said of their cruelties was 
true. 
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His people were known, but were believed to have 
escaped over the hills to Maidenpek and Belgrade, and 
the Fr^fet promised to institute strict inquiries about 
them. 

A few days after that we bought him a suit of 
clothes. He had been dressed before in what we 
had by us, but was now well enough to wear a 
jacket. 

The Pr^fets in Servia appear to occupy a position 

« 

something like a lord-lieutenant and county magistrate 
in England. They are universal referees and rulers, 
and looked up to as the direct representatives of 
Government. They are therefore selected from amongst 
the first men in Servia, and the Prdfet of N^gotin was 
indeed a most superior man ; but, from what we heard, 
we judged that he was in reality by far the best speci- 
men of all the Fr^fets, and fiUed his responsible post 
not only with dignity, but courage. 

He took the same view that we did — ^that now, at 
all events, there was not much chance of wounded 
being sent to Doini ; and we all resolved to ask to be 
removed as soon as our present wounded needed no 
further caxe. 

The following Sunday we took an afternoon holiday, 
and, borrowing the boat belonging to the Austrian 
Lloyd's Company, we started for Svenitza, Dr. Walter 
Leckie and the Serb translator, our friend of the vine- 
yard, accompanying us. 
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We were rowed over the calm river to the sunny 
shore beyond, and here the Austrian Custom-house 
officials met us, and being easily convinced that we 
had no contraband goods with us, let us pass up the 
rugged path into the street. 

We strolled about, but there was nothing to see ; 
the church was shut, and there was hardly anybody 
but a few Austrian soldiers. 

The gentlemen strolled on to see an encamjiiraent 
of gipsies, where they declared, when they came back, 
that they had seen the loveliest Gitana imagination 
could conceive, and begged us to go directly and get 
a glimpse of her ; but the sun was hot and the road 
was dusty, and we preferred the cool shade of the 
little village inn, with its rude wooden balcony 
looking on the Danube, and our Servian home on the 
other shore nestling under the hills. 

The Austrian officers whom we had met before 
came and chatted with us. They were, as we have 
said, Slavs by birth from Austro-Hungary, and had 
strong sympathies with Servia. 

From them we first heard of Lloyd-Lindsay's lost 
baggage — ^how it had been taken by the driver to 
the camp before Negotin and given to the Serbs — 
and they thoroughly enjoyed the story. They had 
been at Drenkova, when Lloyd-Lindsay passed on his 
way to Widdin, and they asked who was the great, 
tall^ fair man in a white cap who was with him. We 
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identified him as Mr. McCormac, and the Austrians 
agreed that it must be so, because he looked like a 
civilian, not a soldier. 

As the sun was setting we re-crossed the river, 
feeling all the better for even this change of air and 
scene. 

The town was full of rumours at this time of the 
perilous position of the Turkish army, which was said 
to be surrounded by the Bussian and Servian forces, 
and would shortly be compelled to surrender. 

Then came the report of an armistice having been 
arranged; but it never was clearly known in this 
part of Servia whether there was any truth in it 
or not. 

However that might be, certain it is that the Go- 
vernment steamer, Deligrad^ came to Doini two days 
after the Sunday on which we made our expedition 
into Hungary. She brought bedding and stores for 
us — ^amongst other things a large cask of good red 
vnne. 

We went down to the shore of the river, which 
was just by the cemetery, for the river was so low 
that the usual wharf was impossible, and there we 
saw the wine — red wine of Negotin for hospital 
use. 

The Master of the Magazine ordered it to be taken 
to the hospital and placed under our charge, but the 
Captain of the Town ordered it to be taken to his 
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house, and he would issue every day as much as 
might be required. 

The Master of the Magazine had only to submit, 
but that wine underwent a singular change between 
the shore, the Captain's house, and the hospital. 

When the quantity demanded was sent down, it 
was a thin, sour, white wine ! 

We remonstrated, but all in vain. The patients, 
accustomed to good wine, could and would not drink 
this poor, acid stuff, which would have done them no 
good, and we had to buy wine for them. 

We reported it afterwards at head-quarters, and 
heard, as we fully expected, that the wine we had 
asked for, N^gotin, had been sent, and that doubtless it 
had been changed in the Captain's cellar. This is but 
one specimen of the heartless indifference with which 
the people of the country treated their wounded, and 
defeated the efforts of the Belgrade officials, whose 
honest endeavours to carry out every plan suggested 
by competent persons, to supply everything in their 
power, and help in every way, deserves all praise. 
The wounded got better and better every day, and most 
of them could walk out. Not one was in a dangerous 
state. The hospital had been kept clear of fever, and 
was the healthiest house in the town. 

It was the doctor and ourselves who suffered from 
intermittent attacks of malarious fever that gradually 
sapped the strength. 
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Dr. Leckie and Louise were far the worst, and at 
times were really ill. 

It was proposed that, next time the Beligrad came 
on her way to Orsova, Dr. Leckie should go on leave 
for twenty-four hours to see the splendid Pass of 
Kazan ; and a few days later she arrived again, and 
he went down the river in her. 

The following day we walked to the shore to meet 
him on his return and report all well in the hospital, 
which he had left under our charge, when, to our 
surprise, as the Beligrad steamed slowly up against 
the stream, we saw that her decks were crowded, and 
that she had two huge river barges in tow, also 
crowded with men. 

They were Bussians, to the number of 2000 in all, 
and were all coming as ambulance attendants ! 

A more shallow, idle pretext for sending armed 
men into any country was never invented, and no one 
believed in it. The Eussian ambulances had their 
full staff already ; and these were soldiers on leave of 
absence from their regiments, wearing their Bussian 
uniforms, and under officers also in uniform. 

In all this there was a want of truth and an 
amount of underhand dealing unworthy of so great 
a country as Bussia. 

The captain of the Beligrad came on shore to see 
the hospital, and was much pleased with it. He 
suggested that he was soon coming to fetch some 
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more Bussians, and that we had better take advantage 
of that to go and see the Pass of Kazan ourselves. 

We thanked him for his kindness, and said we 
would gladly accept his inTitation, as we should then 
see the whole Sen'ian shore on the Danube. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WINE AND CAVIARE. 

rPHE weather continued very hot, and the grapes 
were ripening fast. September is, in Servia, the 
month of the grape harvest, and as we were anxious 
to see a vineyard, the gentleman whom we have 
called the Austrian Lloyd's agent invited us all to 
row a couple of miles up the river, and visit the one 
he had, on the slope of the hills that closed in the 
upper part of the lake-like basin, on whose shores stood 
Do'ini and Svenitza. 

One fine afternoon therefore we started — our doctor, 
the young Serb translator, the agent, ourselves, and 
the Custom-house officer, a quiet inoffensive Serb. 

We pulled along close to the shore, to avoid the 
current ; but the stream is very strong, and presently 
one of the boatmen landed, and was joined by two 
others, who had come by land to that spot 

A stout rope was tied to the masthead, and we 
were towed by these men. Every now and then the 
bushes grew very thick along the shore. The men 
forced their way through them ; the rope caught here 
and there, pulling the boat very much on one side ; 
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but as no one seemed to concern themselves about it, 
we concluded that it was all right. 

We passed an island covered with trees, and in 
the centre an old church. The island was small and 
uninhabited, and the agent told us that the church 
was all that remained of old Doini. 

Prince Milosch, the grandfather of Prince Milan, 
had removed the site of the village lower down, on 
the shore of the river A new and larger church was 
built ; the houses clustered round it, and he gave it 
the name of Milanovatz, after himself. 

If it were not for malaria, there are spots on the 
Servian shore of the Danube where lovely bathing 
villages could be built. There is good shooting on the 
hills ; capital fishing in the river ; splendid scenery 
and innumerable excursions either by boat, or horse, 
or carriage. But the climate spoils all ; and, as the 
malaria arises from the mud left by the receding 
Danube, no cultivation can cure this defect. 

At last we arrived at the back of the island, and 
landed on the broken yet sandy shore. 

The whole hillside was covered with vines belong- 
ing to different proprietors. A narrow pathway alone 
marked the division of property. 

There seemed to be miles of these vines, all in full 
fruit. They grew low, not more than two or three 
feet from the ground, and were bending down with 
the weight of the grapes. 

p 
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There were very few white grapes, and these were 
in taste and size very inferior to the black ones, 
which might have borne comparison with our hot- 
house grapes. 

As this was a visit of inspection, to see if the fruit 
was ready for harvest, we walked all over our friend's 
vineyard, and tasted grapes from many vines. They 
were not all of the same kind or goodness, and he 
said that it made no diflference when they were 
pressed ; all, except the white, were equally good 
for wine. 

A few plum-trees were scattered about, bearing a 
rich crop of ripe fruit— a smaU blue plum, with yeUow 
flesh and not very much flavour — and we also found a 
fewplants of scarlet-runners. We gathered all the beans 
we could find — ^green vegetables were a greater treat 
than fruit ; but we thankfully accepted a basket of 
grapes for ourselves, and one for the hospital. 

We rowed back quickly down stream, and 
reached home aa the mists were rising from the 
river. 

Our friend's vineyard produced, on an average, thirty 
very large casks of good wine, and twenty of inferior 
quality. 

The good wine sold at eight ducats a cask — a 
ducat is twelve Austrian gulden, about 4/. 10«. in 
English money. The inferior wine was only worth 
six ducats. He sold all that he did not require for 
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his own use, and regretted that the wine would not 
travel farther than Belgrade, where it went by land 
in ox-waggons. 

Next day, as we were walking home from the hos- 
pital, we saw a woman taking a very small baby into 
the church, and, discovering that this was a christening, 
we followed in. 

There was no one but the priest, a woman with 
a refugee baby, and two other women to act as god- 
mothers, in their Sunday dresses. The ceremony 
was an elaborate one, all chanted by the priest alone 
in a very monotonous tone. The party walked three 
times round a table in the centre of the baptistery, 
the font being in one corner ; and finally the child 
was entirely stripped, and held by the nurse over 
the font, while the priest poured warm water all over 
it, and repeatedly made the sign of the cross. 

On another occasion we saw a churching. 

Probably it was that of the mother of the child. 

The woman went up and knelt in front of the royal 
screen, the priest chanting from a lectern some long 
prayer or psalm. The mother was accompanied by the 
nurse and the baby, and at a certain part of the cere- 
mony she took it from the nurse, and laid it at the 
foot of various pictures successively, which represented 
the Annunciation, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Dispute with the Doctors, and several other inci- 
dents in the life of our Lord. 

p2 
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This ended the ceremoDj. Neither this nor the 
haptism seemed to create the smallest interest in any 
one concerned in them, and were gone through as 
necessary formalities^ rather than as connected with 
any heartfelt religion. 

But the strangest thing of all was the death-feast 
in the churchyard. 

The Sunday before we left Doini, we saw in this 
said churchyard a large table laid out, and covered 
with a white cloth, on which were placed red and 
white wine, "raki,'' grapes, plums, small loaves of 
bread, and a large cake with a lighted candle stuck in 
the midst of it. 

Every one who passed by was requested to enter, 
and eat and drink, and the table was perpetually 
replenished from a cafe close by. There was no 
funeral going on, and all the world was in gay 
clothing. 

We asked Nicolas, our infirmier, what it was all 
about, and he pointed out to us three or four 
women, who were presiding, and who were laugh- 
ing and talking with their friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

He said that these women's husbands had never 
been heard of since the battle before Saitchar on the 
18th of July. 

A proper time had now elapsed, and as the Turks 
gave no quarter, it was to be concluded that they were 
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dead ; though if it were so, or if and when they were 
buried, no one knew. Still, the death-feast must be 
held, and that once done, they were legally dead, and 
their wives widows. 

What complications might arise if they did happen 
to return we did not inquire. It was not probable. 
No quarter was given on either side, neither by Turk, 
nor Serb, nor Eussian, which certainly simplified matters 
in a savage way that Christian nations should never 
have adopted ; for be it remembered that the Serbs 
had no personal wrongs against the Turks, and that 
at that time Russia had not openly declared war 
against the Forte. 

In the course of the next week the fishermen of 
Doini brought in a number of huge sturgeon, which 
were laid side by side on an open space near the bridge, 
and cut open. The roes were taken out, and the 
flesh cut into large pieces. 

The roes were made into caviare, the flesh pressed 
down for oil, to bum in the lamps in winter time ; for 
in the long days the people go to bed and get up with 
the sun. 

The caviare made here is not considered quite so 
good as the Bussian caviare ; it is better when quite 
fresh, but is not well prepared to keep. 

It is made very simply. The roes are washed in 
clean water and salt, then broken up by the hand, and 
salt and oil kneaded into them, but without breaking 
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the little globules of the roe. It is then packed in 
small wooden pails, in which it is sent to Belgrade 
and elsewhere ; but when it is used it will not keep 
unless fresh oil is poured on the surface. 

It travels to Paris, and even England, well sealed 
down. In Servia it is served on a small plate, with 
slices of lemon, red pepper made from capsicums, and 
chopped onion. 

The Eussians in Belgrade consumed enormous 
quantities of it, as a bonne bouche before breakfast or 
dinner. 

In Doini a small tub, containing two okers, about 
four pounds and a half, can be bought for a ducat (12«.). 
In Belgrade the same quantity costs about 80*. ; in 
Pesth, about 2/. ; in Vienna, 3/. ; in Paris, 5/. We 
took a couple of small tubs to Belgrade, as presents 
to some kind friends, and even there they were re- 
garded as of great value. 

A tub will last a long time, as but little is used at 
once. Doini is the chief place on the Danube for 
making caviare : but the process of cutting up the 
flesh and kneading the roe is a dirty and disgusting 
one. 

It was strange to see the poor people buying and 
carrying away a few pounds of the fish, from which to 
get oil : but this was the first of the sturgeon fishing. 
Later in the autumn more sturgeon, and even larger 
ones, were caught, though some of these weighed 
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over forty pounds, and the flesh was too coarse to 
eat. 

Even in Servia caviare is a luxury, but it is not 
appreciated by the natives ; it requires a Bucharest 
education for that I 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE PASS OF KAZAN. 

Y^UE days at Doini Milanovatz were numbered — 
^^ our patients so far well, that they required 
nothing farther than ordinary care. A Bussian 
surgeon and his wife from Posharevatz, where the 
hospital had too large a staff, were to replace us, and 
we were wanted elsewhere. 

But we waited for the Deliffrady it would be so 
much the better and cheaper way of returning to 
Belgrade. 

The weather got hotter and hotter, and the town 
sleepier and sleepier. Every one slept between one 
and four, and at that hour the church bell rang, all 
woke up, and life resumed its usual course. 

We grew very anxious to depart, but to go by the 
way we came cost so much — we had to pay a heavy 
sum to come ; we were not inclined to pay another to 
leave. 

And here it may be well to say a few words to all 
who think that Bed Cross service costs nothing. The 
theory is, " you will have quarters and rations ;" the 
practice, that you rarely find quarters, and no sane 
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person could dream of living on the rations ; even 
the men do not do it, and in war time you have to 
pay high for everything. 

At last the Deliyrad arrived, quite suddenly ; we 
did not hear of it till she had been an hour anchored 
off the town. 

We discovered afterwards that the officials did not 
wish us to go, and fancied that if we missed our pas- 
sage by the Beligrad^ we should stay there and the 
" Bussians'' would not come. 

When the Beligrad had passed before, every Russian 
had worn a brassard and come as an ambulance at- 
tendant. Even the quiet sleepy Serbs woke up to 
the fact that 2000 men could not be required to 
reinforce the ambulances in Servia, and accordingly 
distrusted and disliked the new-comers. 

But I happened to go into the post-office and saw 
the engineer. He told me the Beligrad was there and 
would be off in half an hour, and I hurried home. 

We were all packed up, but Milano had to rush 
about and find men to carry our baggage ; the heavy 
chests were to be taken on board on our return. 

Dr. Walter Leckie volunteered to see to all this, 
and was to accompany the baggage on board. 

We paid a hasty farewell to those of our patients 
who remained — few in number now, and able to get 

 

about, except one old man with a broken thigh, a 
civilian, who had fallen from a cart, and one young 



*, 
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fellow whose wound was still troublesome and would 
be so for months. 

Then we hurried to the shore, hot and breathless, 
only to see the i)^/iyra^ dropping down into the main 
stream. 

Luckily there was a fishing-boat there, and into 
this we scrambled, our hand baggage being thrown 
in afterwards, and the captain slacked the engines. 

Arrived at the side, how to get up was the question ! 
Louise solved the mystery by boldly putting her knee 
on some projecting point on the steamer's side, and 
being pushed up behind, and hauled up in front, 
succeeded in landing herself on the deck. Loud 
applause from the bystanders on the shore. Encouraged 
by this, I followed her example and found myself also 
safe on deck. Our baggage followed, and in another 
minute we were off. 

The captain welcomed us warmly, and wondered 
why we were so late. I explained that no notice 
had been given us as promised of his arrival, and he 
shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

He took us to a seat in the fore-part of the vessel, 
and sat down by us to explain the superb scenery 
as we passed. 

We looked back at Doini sleeping in the sunshine, 
and wondered why Prince Milosch had planted his 
new town on that swamp, instead of the hiU above,, 
where the zigzag road wound up to Maidenpek. 
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We had often heard of Maidenpek, but never seen 
it. It was a mining town, and when the war broke 
out, most of the English miners left, and the best had 
come down and gone over to Austria, only a few 
days before. 

The mine there appears to have been worked by 
some English companies and never to have been a 
success. Why, was never clearly explained, for there 
was ore there. 

Soon the river bent round the high Hungarian 
bank, and we lost sight of Doini, but the rocks seemed 
to close the passage in front. 

A superb military road runs at the base of the rocks, 
and just where the defile of Kazan begins are the 
ruins of a castle, with a road coming down to the 
river, guarded by three towers one above another, 
climbing as it were up the hillside. 

By some authorities they are said to be of Eoman 
origin, but they have a decidedly mediaeval appear- 
ance. 

We now approached the defile, whose very name 
Kazan, or "cauldron," tells how fiercely runs the 
mighty stream confined within such narrow barriers. 

The river turns suddenly to the left, and rushes on 
between white rocks, streaked with red, stupendous 
limestone rocks rising sheer from the river on either 
side, barring out every gleam of sunshine from the 
river, and turning its bright waters into a dark-blue 
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steel colour, while eagles were whirling above the 
crests of the mountains. The scene was almost awfdl 
in its grandeur. 

There were the upper Iron Grates ; the lower ones 
are below Orsova, and are only formed by the river 
falling over rocks between flat shores. 

The captain pointed out to us, on the left-hand 
side, an apparently inaccessible cavern, called the Cave 
of the Veterans, where in 1692 an Austrian General, 
with 700 men, defended himself for three months 
against a Turkish army, and only surrendered from 
want of food ; and here too, in 1728, Major Von Stein 
and his gallant comrades entrenched themselves, and 
held out with, let us hope, better success ; but no one 
seemed to know what became of them. The entrance 
of this cave is small, and a loopholed wall of masonry 
half conceals it. 

The pass here is only 200 yards wide, but it is fifty 
yards deep, and the stream runs fearfully fast. Little 
boats keep close under the rocks to avoid the current, 
but the steamers keep in the centre. 

The navigation is very dangerous, and the captain 
left us here to superintend it. There were five men 
at the wheel, for there are many sunken rocks in the 
way, and some lift their brown glistening heads above 
water ; but there is not footing for a goat on the 
mountain side, so sheer do the grand rocks come down 
into the river. 
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The captain had told us to look out a little 
farther on, and see the traces lefb of the old Eoman 
road on the Servian or right-hand shore of the 
river. 

What a work was that! What a monument of 
Boman ingenuity and Eoman perseverance ! 

This road was probably a towing-path, but also 
served as a military way. It followed the windings 
of the rocky shore, taking advantage of every acci- 
dental circumstance ; creeping along the level where 
the rocks receded a little, and then, hewn out of the 
rock itself, a narrow road from two to six feet wide ; 
but then came a part where this could not be 
done without blasting — a process unknown to the 
ancients. 

The great mountains came down straight into the 
river, and the road must pass along them. How 
could this be done ? 

Very simply, but very effectually — the forests in 
the land where the mountains sloped down to the 
inland plains aflforded abundance of material, and a 
wooden gallery was built over the rushing stream. A 
wooden shelf was put up against the rocks ; it rested 
partly on props, partly on a narrow ledge hewn out 
of the rock itself. 

The beams were inserted into sockets cut in the 
rock, and thus the width of the road was doubled as 
the props leant outwards. It was covered in above. 
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and the ledge and the sockets that held the upper 
and lower props are still to be seen. 

This road was fifty miles in length, including the 
part before and after the Iron Gates, but this portion 
was considered so wonderful that a coin was struck to 
commemorate it. 

On the column of Trajan at Rome, where his vic- 
tories in Dacia are perpetuated in marble, one part 
of the sculptured bas-relief represents the Eoman 
soldiers busily engaged in hewing wood, and shaping 
it into beams and planks. 

It has been supposed that this refers to the galleys 
made and launched on the Danube, but many think 
that the fact of this wondrous wooden road has 
been too much lost sight of, and that this represents 
the wood being fashioned for the props, floor, and 
roof. 

We leave this to the Society of Antiquaries to 
decide. It might form an amusing subject of dis- 
cussion. 

The defile now grew narrower still. We could 
see no way out of it. Here it was only 120 
yards wide, and the course of the river more rapid 
still. 

Just as the pass ends we saw the rock on the 
Servian side, which had been chipped flat into a 
tablet with an inscription in honour of Trajan. 

The tablet bears figures of genii, their wings sup- 
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porting an eagle, which eagle supports a dolphin in 
the centre. 

The inscription is as follows, in bold Eoman 
letters : — 

IMP. C^SAR D NEBV^ FILIUS NERVA. 
TRAJANUS. GERM. PONT MAXIMUS. 

The slab is very much blackened by the smoke of 
fires lighted by the fishermen who congregate at this 
spot, for close by is a deep pool under the steep shore 
where fish abound. 

Here the river again made a sudden bend. We 
rushed out of the dark defile into bright sunshine ; 
the river widened into another broad lake-like basin, 
with low, flat shores. 

On the Hungarian side — the left-hand — stood the 
town of Orsova ; on the Servian, or right-hand side, 
was the small village of Kladonitza, and here we 
cast anchor, to await the arrival of the Russian 
volunteers. 





CHAPTEE XXIV. 

SERVIA AND ROUMANIA. 

TT7E stood on the deck of the Deligrad and looked 
at the scene around us. 

On the left bank was Orsova sleeping in the sun- 
light ; and built as it is along the river, it presents the 
appearance of a large town. 

It stands surrounded by hills, the last spurs of 
the Carpathians, and contains about 1000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The natives still wear a costume resembling that of 
the captive Dacian kings on the Arch of Constantine, 
at Eome, and the women wear red leather boots. 

There is an Austrian garrison, police-office, and 
custom-house here, but nothing worth seeing. 

About sixteen miles from Orsova are the ancient 
baths of Mehadia, still much frequented in summer 
time. 

There are several large boarding-houses, a military 
hospital, and a casino with table cChdte and billiard- 
rooms, all belonging to Government. Every price is 
regulated by a tariff. 

These baths were known to the Eomans as the 
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Baths of Hercules ; the springs which furnish them 
rise in the mountains, which hem in the narrow gorge 
in which they are found. There are twenty-two 
springs ; some are tonic, some sedative, some stimu- 
lating, some relaxing, and some are sulphureous, 

A few words may be added here as to the country 
below Orsova, on the left bank, as it may become of 
vital importance in the present struggle between 
Bussia and Turkey. ^ 

Two miles farther down is New Orsova, placed on 
an island which has a ruined Turkish fort. It was 
being repaired, and there was a small garrison there 
at the time we visited Kladonitza. 

This is the last picturesque point of the river, which 
now winds through the immense plains of Wallachia 
and Bulgaria. 

An hour and a half below Orsova are the Lower Iron 
Gates, where the Danube glides over a plateau of rock, 
and then forms two falls with broken water between. 
There is a practicable passage on the left-hand side, 
dangerous at low water, but easy when the river is 
high. 

Then comes Skela Gladova, a poor village, where 
passengers are transferred into the large Constantinople 
boats from the smaller ones, which bring them from 
Drenkova, and which alone could pass the Upper and 
Lower Iron Gates. 

Some hours' journey below this again is Kalafat, 
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on the Boumanian shore, and a little lower down, 
Widdin, on the Bulgarian side, in full possession of 
the Turks. 

Twelve hours farther on is Bustchuk in Bulgaria, 
and Guirjevo in Boumania, opposite to each other, 
and both armed to the teeth. 

It is here that the Bussians were expected to cross 
the Danube ; but the stream " runs deep and strong," 
the Bulgarian shore is well guarded, and a fearful 
loss of life must ensue, ere that " silver streak'' is 
passed. 

It was from Bustchuk that in 1854 Omer Pasha, 
aided by English officers, crossed the Danube at the 
head of 45,000 men. 

And now for the Servian shore ; for a few words 
will show the enormous importance of the action 
Servia might take. 

All along the Boumanian shore Turkey faces the 
Bussian troops, wherever they may be, except for a 
few short miles where Servia faces her, and the Bus- 
sians, if Servia permits them to pass, can cross the 
Danube unopposed. 

Out steamer was anchored at Kladonitza, on the 
Servian shore ; and a few miles beyond is Klodovo, 
the Serb Gladova. Just opposite is Tchernatz, in 
Boumania, the terminus on the Danube of the rail- 
road from Bucharest, the port of which is Turn Severin. 
Then comes Bras Falanka, a small village ; and lastly. 
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Badojevatz, the last village in Servia, for here the 
Timok falls into the Danube, having formed the 
boundary between Servia and Bulgaria in possession 
of the Turks. 

If Servia permit, it is within this small space that 
the Bussian armies could cross, and coming by N^gotin 
could pursue their way by Tchupria and Paratjin and 
Alexinatz, up the broad main-road, and so enter Bul- 
garia at Nish Nissa, fairly on their way to Constan- 
tinople by land. 

It was to Klodovo that the carts were sent to fetch 
the volunteers from Tchernatz and Turn Severin. 

Kladonitza was a small village, placed where the 
cliffs receded far from the shore. 

The river was so low that we had between us 
and the viUage a broad expanse of sand and hardened 
mud. Just opposite the ship was a rude ca/ane, 
near which two gipsies were playing on the violin 
in a most spirited way. 

We had found on board Nicolas, one of our infir- 
miers, who had obtained leave of absence to go to 
Belgrade, and fetch his sister-in-law, who was on her 
way back to Klodovo. 

We told him, as soon as he had seen his sister safe 
into one of the country carts that were going to 
Klodovo to fetch the Bussians, to come back to us, as 
we did not know whether we should stay on board the 
ship, or whether we should get him to find a room 

<l2 
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for US in Kladonitza, or whether the ship might not 
start that night. 

The captain said that if the Eussians arrived in 
time, he should certainly go as far as Doini, and 
anchor for the night, but if not, the navigation 
between Doini and Belgrade was too dangerous 
in the dark, and if this was the case, we might 
sleep on board ship, and he would do the best 
he could to keep the small state-cabin for us, or we 
could, if they arrived in time, land at Doini, and rejoin 
the ship at 6 a.m. ; but if he could not start from 
Kladonitza before next day, he felt assured that the 
ship would be crowded with Eussians, and we should 
be more comfortable ashore. 

Presently we saw the carts coming, each bringing 
eight or ten men. The privates were to go in barges, 
which were now attached to the ship by long towing 
ropes. The officers were to be on the Deligrad, 

And, sure enough, these said officers began to 
crowd on board, and invaded even the sanctum of the 
little state-cabin with rugs and pillows and tea-kettles 
{samovar is, I believe, the proper name). 

In vain did the captain and the steward declare that 
this cabin was reserved for ladies ; in vain did the 
captain order them out. As long as there was a foot 
of spare room, these men could not see why they 
should not occupy it as well as the ladies. 

We found afterwards that this was the Eussian 
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habit ; but to us English, and to the Austrian captain 
(for he was half an Austrian, and educated there), and 
to the quiet Serbs, it was an extraordinary and 
unheard-of proceeding. 

At every moment now, the carts came in with fresh 
soldiers ; and the adjutant, a weather-beaten, courteous 
little officer, of the 9th Cavalry, told the captain that 
the whole 2000 at Gladova could not be brought in 
before midnight. 

The official letters state that only 5000 Eussians 
were in Servia. 

At this very time the battle of Alexinatz had been 
fought, and there was a large Russian force there. 

Two thousand " ambulance" men had been sent by 
the Beligrad^ a few days before this, and now here were 
2000, and 3000 more were waiting for conveyance, 
and came a few days later. This makes 7000, without 
the Eussians then on the Morava. 

Their own estimate was that about 9000 were there, 
but 3000 of these were counted as " ambulance," and 
never served a day in one, but went armed to the front. 

We have no wish whatever to speak unkindly of 
any one, but simply to give a true picture of what we 
ourselves saw and heard ; and if we seem to speak evil 
of the Eussians we met, let our readers judge for 
themselves if we have not reason to do so ; and fur- 
ther, if these men are not a fair specimen of the 
Bussian army at large. 
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They were " volunteers ;" some certainly were so — 
peasants from the Ukraine and the Don, and officers 
who had been excused Siberia if they would form a 
sort of forlorn hope in Servia ; but no man came with- 
out leave from the Russian Government, and provided 
with money by the Panslavic Committee. 

The rest were also " volunteers," but consisted of 
drafts from various regiments, led by their own officers 
who had received leave of absence, while their pay 
continued. The soldiers and officers wore the uniform 
of their respective regiments, the number of which 
was on their caps and shoulder-straps, and wore the 
same dress through the war. 

The Russians have one great fault, an inordinate 
love of drink, while the Turks are a most sober 
people. If, therefore, the Turks commit cruelties 
from a savage and uncivilised disposition, the Russians 
commit them from a drunken, brutal one, and their 
civilisation is about on a par. 

A truer sentence was never spoken than " Grattez 
lea Busses^ et vous trouverez les Tartares** 

Beneath the varnish of St. Petersburg lies the 
rough material of savage descent. 

We found it impossible to remain on board, and 
Nicolas ran into the town and secured us a bedroom ; 
he then came to fetch us, and escorted us to the 
" hotel." We entered a huge, dark kitchen, crowded 
with Rur^sians. who invited us to sit down and drink. 
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an offer we declined, and were taken up a rickety 
wooden stair into a long, wide corridor, on which 
opened many bedrooms, with many beds in each. One, 
however, had only two beds in it, and here Nicolas 
installed us, telling us to keep the door well locked, 
while he ran back to the ship to fetch our suppers, 
and brought up some red wine from below. 

He soon returned, and waited downstairs tiU we 
had finished, then brought us a jug of water, a basin 
and a rough towel, informed us that he should sleep 
on the kitchen-table below, and would call us at 
5 A.M., and with this assurance and entire confidence 
in Nicolas's fidelity and steadiness, we went to bed 
in hopes of a good night's rest. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RUSSIANS ON THB DANUBE. 

TTTE had hoped to pass a quiet night, but how 
were our hopes deceived! Up to midnight 
the carts came rattling in from Klodovo, each bringing 
its load of noisy, drunken men. 

Then the gipsy fiddlers played away most 
indefatigably, while the Eussians alternately sang 
hymns and danced, and shouted warlike songs, and at 
last, when they ceased from mere fatigue, and the 
officers came to their rooms upstairs, a violent 
quarrel broke out, swords were drawn and clashed 
together, and finally the contending parties fell against 
the door with such violence, that we started up fully 
expecting it would give way and they would fall into 
the room. 

We bestowed, not our benedictions upon them, and 
assured them that we considered them " dreadful ;" 
and whether they had stunned themselves by the fall, 
or were afiected by our English appeal, they grew 
quiet and ceased to howl about the '' Cross" and the 
holy cause. 

There never was a phrase so sickening to us as 
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that of the "holy cause," when we saw the men 
who used it. It was a profanation of a great and 
high idea that was sad to hear, and we learned to 
dislike the very sound. 

When at last there was comparative silence we slept, 
as it seemed, for an hour, till Nicolas tapped at the 
door, and advised us to dress at once, and go on board 
the Deliyrad, where we could get our morning coffee 
better than in the inn. 

We followed his advice, and went to the shore. 
There lay the Deliffrad; but the plank was withdrawn. 
No one could go on board. 

So great was now the crowd assembling on the 
shore, so eager was every one to go in the ship, and 
not on the barges, that the captain had wisely ordered 
communication with the shore to be cut off till all 
was ready, and he could superintend the embarkation. 

At present he was either sleeping or dressing him- 
self in his uniform, and was not visible. There was 
nothing for it but to sit on some boxes of biscuits or 
flour, and watch the scene around. 

It was a lovely morning ; the mists on the Danube 
were dispersing before the rising sun, and these mists 
are very dense during the summer season. 

Picturesque groups were assembled on the shore 
— ^rough, wild-looking men, but evidently well dis- 
ciplined, for at the word of command they fell into 
line, and stood there patiently. 
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A little shop was open, and there were sold small 
hot cakes of Indian corn, with which we tried to stay 
our hunger ; but they were not very eatable ; though 
Nicolas, as a proof of their goodness, pointed to the 
rush made to buy them. 

Meantime, surreptitious attempts were made to get 
on board the steamer by sundry Kussians. A few 
succeeded by getting into a boat, and climbing up the 
anchor chains. 

One ambitious youth dropped his sword into the 
river, and commenced a loud lamentation at the loss 
of a sword which had been three hundred years in 
the family — the sword of his great-great-great-grand- 
father's father ! — and now to lose it, just as it was 
about to become additionally glorious by the slaughter 
of the infidel Turks ! 

This was the burden of his wail as he tried to fish it 
up in vain, and we were irresistibly reminded of the 
famous *' Fotci le sabre de mon pereT At last a native 
volunteered to dive for it, and divesting himself of his 
upper garment, appeared in a shirt and long linen 
drawers, and, shaking back his hair, plunged into the 
water, or rather mud, and commenced groping for the 
lost weapon. Again and again he came up for air, 
looking like a negro, and at last popped up with a 
shout of triumph, the sword in his hand, and scrambled 
on shore. 

A roar of laughter greeted his appearance, as he 
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stood shaking himself, looking like a black statue ; 
and the Eussian, having rewarded him, devoted him- 
self to cleaning his s rvord, which had fallen out of its 
leather sheath. 

There were many swords of this kind amongst 
the Eussians — broad, straight blades, with beautifully 
inlaid and worked handles, and their sheaths of crim- 
son leather, embroidered in gold and silver. 

And now appeared a gorgeous group — a Circassian 
prince and his staff, who was going to Belgrade, with 
500 men, to offer his sword to Prince Milan. 

He had travelled very far from his home near 
Persia, where he was lord of all around. 

He was a fine young man, with olive complexion, 
black hair and eyes, and a small moustache. He 
wore a superb cap, of the shape of a busby, of the very 
finest white Astracan fur, with a pale-blue bag hang- 
ing from it. His coat was of the same rich far, with 
the fur inside just peeping out all around; dark 
blue trousers, tucked into black boots, and a gold 
sword-belt, from which hung a sword blazing with 
jewels. Over his shoulders was flung a short bournous, 
of the shape called "bashilik,'* short, with a hood, 
and very long ends to throw over to the back : this 
was of pale blue. A row of cartridge tubes was 
arranged on the breast of the coat on either side, black, 
tipped with silver, and in shape exactly resembling a 
pair of Pandean pipes. White kid gloves completed 
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the costume, which, it was to be presumed, was full 
dress. 

His staff also wore the national costume, but the 
colour of the bashiliks varied according to taste. 
Some were crimson, some white, worn over dark tunics, 
some blue, and one was a pale mauve, and one a 
splendid royal purple. 

The Russian officers wore their uniforms — most of 
them were in green; but the adjutant, and a few 
others in dark-blue coats, all had crimson facings. 

One volunteer was a gentleman from Moscow. He 
spoke perfect French and English ; his mother was 
English, and he was by far the best of the party. He 
was a handsome man, portly and stately, with a 
grey cloth coat, lined with grey Astracan, and a 
busby of grey Astracan. He, too, had an ancestral 
sword. 

Presently we spied our old friend, the Prefet of 
Negotin, who greeted us warmly ; and the plank of 
communication being now laid, we went on board 
together, followed by a rush of everybody ; and while 
we were struggling for coffee, or rather encouraging 
Nicolas to struggle for us, a general free fight came 
on to turn the intruders out. 

The Prefet told us he had been ordered to come to 
Kladonitza, to superintend the arrangements made for 
the Russians ; that 3000 more were on their way, but 
would march to the Morava by way of Negotin, and 
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he had to find quarters, rations, and forage for them 
all along the march. 

Negotin, it may as well be remarked here, is a large 
town, with a prefecture, a college, a gymnasium, an 
hospital, two chnrches, and a capital hotel. Under 
the Prefet, with his Bucharest training, and his natu- 
rally refined mind and high education, Negotin is 
going fast forward in the ways of improvement, 
and promises to be one of the best towns in 
Servia. 

When all the intruders were expelled, the Prefet 
took leave of us and went on shore. No one else was 
allowed to come on board, except a file of men, who 
went backward and forward with the loaves of bread 
and the meat destined for the mid-day meal of the 
soldiers. This consisted of small skinny sheep, 
roasted whole. 

By this time the sun was well up, and the day 
getting on. We were very anxious to start, for 
never having gone up stream before, we thought that 
we should arrive at Belgrade that night, even if it 
did take an hour or two more than going down. 

But still, when the plank of communication was 
withdrawn, and all the soldiers had been marched on 
to the barges, though steam was up and all was ready, 
we did not start, and the prince and his staff* crowded 
together at the stem of the vessel. 

We mountisd on to the table, which was a fixture 
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on tlie deck, and saw our friend the Prefet talking 
earnestly to a boyish-looking man with long fair hair, 
parted in the middle, and falling behind his ears, 
dressed in a black gown that came down to his feet, 
exactly like an Ulster, a small felt hat on his head, 
and a purple merino scarf twisted round his neck. 
He was dressed so exactly like a lady of the present 
day in winter costume, that the evening before we 
had taken him for a woman. 

The Prefet walked with him a little way down 
the shore, where, exactly opposite to the first barge, 
which was of course in the centre, between the ship 
and the second barge, we now discovered a table 
with a cloth thrown over and a pair of lighted candles 
upon it. 

Our young friend threw off his hat, Ulster and 
wrapper, a gorgeous vestment was thrown over him, 
something between a cope and a chasuble, and he 
emerged a full-blown Greek priest. 

A religious service now commenced, while every 
man on the barges and on the ship bared his head. 
A low monotonous chant and responses went on for 
some minutea, while the priest and the other officials 
stood round the improvised altar. 

At last it was finished, and then the priest ad- 
vanced to tte edge of the shore, preceded by acolytes 
bearing large silver vases full of holy water. 

The priest himself had a bunch of green twigs in 
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his hand. He came as close to the barges and the 
ship as possible, and dipping the twig brush in the 
holy water, flung showers of it against the ship. 

The soldiers leaned forward stretching over the 
bulwarks, trjring to catch stray drops as they held 
out their bands and caps, and when they succeeded 
they made a succession of crosses on brow and breast. 
The priest walked slowly along, still sprinkling as he 
went, and then back again, till he thought every one 
had caught a drop. At last all the holy water was 
finished, the plank was once more put across from the 
ship to the shore, the last stragglers — ^the priest in- 
cluded — came on board, the plank was finally with- 
drawn, the rope cast loose, and the steamer dropped 
off into the river, the tow-ropes tightened as the 
barges fell in behind, and we were fairly started. 

Then arose wild shouts of joy and exultation, some 
small cannon on the shore fired at intervals of half a 
minute, the Servian flag was hoisted, and floated from 
the masthead. 

The Pr^fet waved his hat enthusiastically to the 
soldiery, then tucked it under his arm, and kissed 
both hands to Louise and myself. 

The officers and soldiers sang a grand solemn 

bymn, " God preserve the Emperor." It echoed over 

the broad, calm river, and we saw the Austrian guard 

ai Orsova running, muskets in hand, to the shore. 

' We began to plough our way up stream, the white 
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foam flying from our bows, the heavy barges plung- 
ing on behind ; still the solemn hymn went on, the 
guns fired, the Prefet alternately waved his hat ui 
kissed his hands till the shore grew distant; the huge 
rocks closed in. The snnshine was hidden, the bjmn 
died down, we were once more in the Pass of Earn, 
and the Deliffrad steamed steadily on her way, with 
2000 Eussians on board her, and the barges in tow, 
on their way to Belgrade and the front in the Moran 
Valley. 




CHAPTEE XXVL 



A DAT WITH THE RUSSIANS. 



T^HE wind blew coldly through the Pass, and in 
spite of their furs, the Prince and his staff 
wrapped themselves up in gay-coloured blankets, and 
the chill shadows of the defile suggested to the 
Bussian and Circassian officers the necessity of 
" something to drink" to keep up their spirits. 

This something to drink came in the shape of wine 
and spirits, brought by a smart Serb lad, who 
demanded payment for every bottle as he put it on 
the table, and informed us — sotto voce in German — 
that he knew the fellows: before they got twenty 
miles they would be so drunk that they would forget 
all about payment, and knock him down if he 
reminded them of it. 

A large cask of " raki" had been laid in by the 
steward on speculation, for every one paid for what 
jhey had on board, and a very good speculation it 
was. 

Singing and drinking went on indefatigably ; first 
we had a hymn, then a drinking-song, during which 
glasses were clashed together, and wine flung about. 

R 
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Then a fair, good-looking Circassian went and 
fetched his accordion, and commenced singing comic 
songs. The engineer of the ship, who was standing 
by us, gave us a clue to the subject of the song, and 
so expressive was the young fellow's face and manner, 
that we could follow him. He sang capitally, had a 
good voice, and was evidently well-trained. 

Presently he struck up a bold, martial air, with a 
chorus to every verse, " Eusky will ! Eusky will ! 
Hourah !" — which " Hourah" is something between an 
English cheer and a shriek, and was in this case given 
so fiercely that the rocks rang again. 

We caught the words Tchernaya, Alma, Inkermann, 
and just as a fourth yerse was beginning witti the 
word " Balaclava," the captain came down from the 
bridge, and, walking up to the Prince, told him tAat 
song must not go on. 

Silence fell on the assembly; more wine was ordered, 
and sentimental songs were the order of the day — a 
most dolorous one, given by the Prince, being inter- 
rupted half-way by " the boy" demanding a florin for 
the bottle of wine from which the Prince was filling 
the glasses all around to drink the health of some fair 
but absent Circassian. 

We were curious enough to ask the engineer what 
the song was which the captain put a stop to, and 
he gave us a verbal translation of it, of which I ven- 
ture to give a rough, free rendering, to exhibit the 
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amiable feelings of the Russian volunteers towards 
the allies of their country ; but never did they for one 
moment disguise their hatred of England and the 
English. In that at least they were perfectly truthful 
and candid, and this song was, we found, not one written 
for the occasion, not one sung by a certain regiment, 
or a certain set of men, but a song common every- 
where, at least in the provinces, though it is probable 
that it may not have been heard in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow. 

RUSSIAN WAR-SONG. 

What nation draws the nnsnllied brand 
To guard and save the insulted land P 
Avenging thus the degraded past, 
Our day of triumph comes at last. 
Who shall remember Tchemaya's hour, 
And trample on Italian power P 

Rusky will! Rusky will ! Hourah! 

Who shall remember Alma's height, 
That day of dark and desperate fight P 
The tricolor has fallen since then ; 
We'll tread it in the dust again ; 
We will its gaudy colours rend. 
And leave " Fair France" without a friend. 
Rusky will ! Rusky will ! Hourah 1 

There stands aloof a nation strong — 
England — who wrought us bitter wrong I 
But vengeance comes, and, man for man. 
We'll claim the dead of Inkermann ; 
We will erase the scroll of shame, 
And write in fire our honoured name. 

Rusky will I Rusky will I Hourah ! 

b2 
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We were excessively amused at this song of 
vague threats, hut also much ohliged to the gallant 
captain for putting a stop to it, simply on the 
ground that the "Hourah!" was perfectly ear- 
splitting. 

So the morning wore on. At last we came ont 
from the Pass into the hrilliant sunshine, and, 
rounding a point, saw Doi'ni Milanovatz once 
more. 

As we neared it, we saw a group on the shore — Dr. 
Leckie, Milano, the Master of the Magazine, the 
Captain of the Town, the Post-master, our interpreter, 
and several others with bullock waggons containing 
the heavy baggage. 

The steamer slacked, and our doctor and Milano 
came on board; the Captain of the Town was following, 
when he was called back, and one of those yellow 
envelopes put into his hand which, all the world over, 
contain a telegram, and immediately began to bustle 
and hurry the baggage on board, as if the Turks were 
entering at the other end of the town ; but we had no 
idea then that the telegram regarded us. 

He came on board with the interpreter and the 
Master of the Magazine, and we started up stream 
again. 

By this time the Eussians had turned their atten- 
tion to card-playing. Small groups were clustered 
around simdry boxes and tubs, which were converted 
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into extempore card-tables^ and money was passing 
freely. 

As the table was fully occupied, we made use of 
our portmanteau as one, where the doctor and our- 
selves dined, while Milano waited upon us. We had 
taken the precaution to order our dinner the night 
before, and to remind the cook when we came on 
board that morning, so we fared better than our 
incautious neighbours. 

Our Serb friends were landed about three o'clock, 
at what appeared to be a wharf in the midst of a 
forest, but they were going to cross by a small boat to 
Drenkova, where the steamer, crowded as she was 
with troops, dare not stop, it being in Austria. 

It was nearly 5 p.m. before we stopped again at a 
coaling place, and here the barges were drawn to the 
shore, and the men allowed to land ; and then the 
sergeants, or whatever they were called, came on board 
the steamer and took the meat and bread ; the meat 
was cut up on board, and each sergeant received a 
certain portion of that and bread for his men — ^the 
whole body being divided into messes of about twenty. 

This and the coaling took a long time, and th» 
evening shades were closing in before the men were 
re-embarked and we got off again. 

We thought it would be very late before we reached 
Belgrade, or rather early, but we found that the 
steamer was to stop for the night. 
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We went down to see the cabin ; it was crowded ; 
some of the officers were sleeping, some playing cards, 
some smoking ; it was impossible to remain there, we 
must camp out on deck, not a pleasant prospect amidst 
the night fogs on the Danube. 

But here our good old friend, the engineer, stepped 
in, and most kindly offered to give up his cabin to us ; 
we accepted it as gratefully as it was freely offered, 
and joyfully installed ourselves in it. 

It was small, but comfortable, and we could sleep 
in peace there, while he slept in the engine-room. 

The night came on, the fog thickened, and at last 
the steamer anchored for the night. 

Even the untiring Eussians were tired out at last, 
and silence sunk down on the vessel. 

At daybreak we started again, and just after sun- 
rise came to Semendria with its castellated wall, which 
we had not seen before, as it was pitch-dark when we 
passed it on our way down the river. 

About eight we arrived off Belgrade. The Russians 
were all up and awake, and dressed in their best, and 
evidently expected a grand reception, 
t Poor feUows, we felt for their disappoint- 
ment ! They had come, some of them a thousand 
miles, to fight for Servia, and this was their 
welcome ! 

A few small boys cheered them in shrill voices as 
we steamed up to the wharf. An attache of the Russian 
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Consulate was in waiting to meet the steamer ; that 
was all. 

They trooped on shore with their pillows and 
blankets and samovars^ the Cossack servants following 
with their baggage, and in a desultory manner 
wandered up to the town. 

The men were marched off to some barracks pre- 
pared for them, and when all was clear we took leave 
of the captain and our kind engineer, and went on 
shore too. 

We had sent a telegram to M. Dilbert to announce 
our coming, and asked him to get us quarters. It 
seemed afterwards that it never reached, and while I 
went to his house to ask where our quarters were, Dr, 
Leckie started off to find a comer for himself, and 
Louise sat on our trunk in the centre of the baggage 
like Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage. 

My errand was unsuccessful- M. Dilbert had been 
up all night on Bed Cross duty and was sleeping. No 
one knew anything. If we could get into an hotel 
for an hour or two, they would send him to us. 

Then back came Dr. Leckie ; he had got one room in 
the best hotel, the Hirsch (German), Stanya (Serbish), 
stag (EngliflhH-and this he would give up to us. If 
indeed it were true that there was no other vacant in 
the hotel. 

By this time Louise, who had left Doini very 
far from well, with the terrible malarious low fever, 
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was utterly exhausted, and it was all we could do to 
drag her into the long coffee-room of the Hirech, and 
get her some warm cofiee. 

I saw a kindly-looking woman behind the bar, 
and, going up to her, asked if there was no room, 
however small and humble, that we could haTC, as 
my friend was very ill. 

" Then you are not Russians ?" she said. 

" No ; English," I answered. " Why do yon ask ?" 

" Because I will have no Russian women here." (The 
exact word she used had better be omitted.) " I have a 
nice room here. Andreas, Michael, take these ladies 
to No. 4, and send the chambermaid with hot water, 
and see that they have all they require." 

Our troubles were ended ; we were soon installed in 
a charming room, and while Louise rested, I went out 
to see what was going on, and to report our arrival 
at head- quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE TURKS IN BELGRADE. 

T HAD hardly turned into the Grande Place, before 
I met Herr Dilbert coming in search of ns. I 
explained that we had found quarters, and he begged 
to remind me that for Eed Cross workers there was a 
special tariff, and he should tell the people at the 
" Hirsch*' that we were only to pay that. He added, 
" And I am very glad to see that you were able to 
catch the Deligrad; we hardly hoped it.*' 

I was somewhat puzzled, and still more so when he 
added, " They are expecting you at the War Office. 
Your orders are waiting; you will have to start 
immediately." 

For what place ?" I inquired. 

For Paratjin," was the reply ; " a great battle is 
expected on the Morava, and the wounded will all be 
sent there." 

Now Paratjin was the very place where we had 
always felt that help was most needed ; the wounded 
there had been more numerous, and suffered more than 
anywhere else ; but the Bussians had two hospitals 
in Paratjin^ and in whatever town they took up their 
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abode, they would at first have no one else, whether 
help was needed or not. 

I started off at once for the War OflBce, and found 
both Dr. Beloni and Dr. Sava Petrovatz in their 
private bureau. 

Both sprang up and greeted me with evident 
delight. " Gut / GutT said old Dr. Beloni " Sot/ez la 
bien venue ^ said Dr. Sava Petrovatz. " So you did 
get the telegram ?" 

" No," I answered " What telegram ? We only acted 
on your orders to come to Belgrade when we could.'* 

" We sent you a telegram to start at once, and that 
the Deligrad was to wait, till you and your baggage 
were ready, to bring you back directly to Belgrade, 
that you may.go on to Paratjin." 

There was the explanation of the telegram in the 
captain's hand ; the officials did not want us to leave — 
and this telegram would have been delayed in trans- 
mission to us. They had wilfully omitted to inform 
ns when the Deligrad arrived, and they thought 
there would be no inquiry into the matter, so 

that, as we were on board, it was best not to give 
it to us. 

Thus we had accidentally done just what we were 
wanted to do, for though we were to leave Doini, no 
special day or time was named. 

I could not help suggesting that we had originally 
asked for Paratjin as our station. 
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" Yes," answered Dr. Beloni ; " and I wish you had 
gone there ; the Eussians care for nothing but their 
0^^ men. We have some rough hospitals there, and 
we sadly need your services and your stores." 

Dr. Sava Petrovatz added, that we were to take 
charge of the Serb hospitals, under the head medical 
man ; that no decent woman could work in a Bussian 
ambulance, unless it were in that where the Princess 
Czartoriski superintended, and she would have no 
one in it but her own people. 

He then gave me the official orders for transport, 
rations and quarters, and again holding out his hand, 
said as he held mine, "We are sending you to 
harder work than any you ever knew, and to win, 
I hope, higher honour, and we trust entirely to your 
charity and goodwill to us." 

He begged us to send him a telegram about the 
state of the Serb hospitals, and what was wanted ; 
and we parted with mutual words of kindness. 

From all the Servian officials we always received 
the greatest kindness, and were treated with the 
highest respect; and we retain a grateful memory 
of their care of the strangers who came to their 
help. 

On the way back to the hotel, I went to the trans- 
port-office, and found that it must be three days before 
we could get a waggon and post-horses. 

I was not sorry. It would give us both time to 
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get up our strength after the low intermittent fever of 
Do'mi ; but the reason was, that the Russians had 
taken possession of the transport-oflSce, and claimed the 
right of taking every one till they were all provided 
for, and Servians and volunteers, civil and military, 
had to wait their good pleasure. 

These three days had to be passed in Belgrade, now, 
it might correctly be said, in Bussian occupation. 
Even their letters were put aside in the post-office, and 
till they had all been served out, no one else could 
be attended to. 

Had it not been for Mr. Spooner, the poor English 
epistles might have slumbered till now in dirt and 
oblivion. He got hold of them, and put them in 
his own little den, where he could always find 
them. 

It was a decided case of "Save me from my 
friends !'* The Serbs hated their Bussian allies. 
Prince Milan and a few of his ministers might 
like them ; but this was the national feeling — 
openly expressed by some, cherished silently by 
others. 

It could not be otherwise. They treated the poor 
Serbs with a mixture of arrogance and contempt that 
was perfectly unbearable. They had occupied all the 
positions on the staff: nearly every officer in com- 
mand, even down to lieutenants, was a Bussian. The 
Serbs are by nature a kindly and courteous people. 
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They address each other in the most polite way: 
" Favour me, my brother, by doing so and so," or, 
"Tell me such a thing;" and the militia now in 
the field were like our volunteer regiments ; there were 
many landed proprietors, shopkeepers, and merchants 
in the ranks. 

The fact of being an officer did not prove a man to 
be of superior rank to his privates. 

These were the men — gentle, courteous fellows — who 
were kicked about by the Eussians, with oaths and 
blasphemy : but, with the endurance and cunning of 
their character, they bore it uncomplainingly. 

The day of vengeance came — we shall soon see how 
and when — and few of those tyrants returned to tell 
the tale. 

I have heard it said to them, " You come here to 
help ; why override the natives thus ?" 

" Help !" was the answer — " help a set of curs ? 
No ; we come to open our road to Constantinople, and 
you English cannot and shall not prevent it." 

But to turn from this unpleasant subject. We had 
a spare day, and we went with Herr Dilbert to see the 
fortress and the Turkish prisoners, of whom there 
were about thirty. 

There was nothing very wonderful in the fortress, 
but the view from the ramparts was most lovely. 

We crossed a broad gravelled yard, and entered a 
long corridor, at the end of which was a large room, 
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with a broad divan on either side, and on these divans 
lay some twenty Turks, enjoying a siesta, 

They jumped up on our arrival, and, to our surprise, 
shook hands in a most friendly way with Herr Dilbert 
and several persons who had followed us in. 

Some of them had visited Belgrade in days of 
peace, and all were on perfectly good terms with their 
captors. 

They could not eat the usual rations, probably on 
account of some religious prejudice, and the Govern- 
ment allowed each man a small sum a day; and 
Mahometan merchants, living in the Turkish 
quarter of the town, brought provisions for sale, 
principally bread and fruit. They drank neither 
spirits nor wine, but coflfee and water. They were 
supplied with some tobacco, and bought more, for 
the money they had about them had not been taken 
from them. 

They were tall, fine, clean-looking men. Their 
uniforms were well brushed, and they appeared in 
perfect health and cheerful spirits. They walked 
out every day about the fortress, and were per- 
mitted to go to the mosque with a single guard. 

We then went upstairs, and the door of a small 
room was opened. A Turkish ojficer of rank was 
sitting at a table, reading, and rose to greet us. 

Herr Dilbert and himself were old friends. The 
Turk had been in command of the fortress under the 
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pasha in 1867, when Belgrade was finally evacuated 
by the Turks, and had visited many of the families 
in the town. 

He spoke very good German, and said how strange 
it was that he should be a prisoner where he had com- 
manded ; but his old friends had not forgotten him, 
and, on the whole, he had no reason to complain. He 
thought he was better there than in the Morava 
Valley, where the Eussians were. 

He, too, walked out when he pleased, and was on 
parole. 

These prisoners had been taken early in the war. 

After the arrival of the Russians, no quarter wasffiven 
on either side, except on the Drina, where the Russians 
were not in command, and where, however, there 
was little opportunity for the exercise of mercy to the 
enemy, so strictly enforced by General Ranko 
Alempits, because there was only desultory skir- 
mishing going on. 

This Turk, in fact, was quite a civilised gentle- 
man. 

There was a large establishment in the fortress for 
the making of bread for the army, and one for the 
clothes, which were all made on one pattern, and of 
one size. There were also some military prisoners, 
sent there for various misdemeanours, and who 
occupied themselves in carving wooden cups, tobacco- 
boxes and spoons, which they sold to visitors. 
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If all tales be true, there were sad scenes within 
those walls, when the cowards who fled from the 
front were sent down there and shot. 

As we came out we saw that the Grande Place was 
friU of light waggons, waiting to take on the Eassian 
volunteers, and we met the Eussian adjutant fuming 
and fretting: '^ Quarters had been allotted to the 
Prince in a dirty cafe ; he must be changed. No 
great-coats had been served out; no orders issued. 
What did the oflSicials mean by behaving in this 

We could give no explanation, and proceeded on 
our walk. 

We went to see the English hospital. Dr, Laseron 
had gone to England to fetch two more sisters — 
rather an expensive way of getting help — and the 
sisters there hoped that they should be sent to the 
front. 

I knew the hope was vain. Had they gone, Dr. 
Laseron would have insisted on going with them; and 
sundry persons in high places were resolved that he 
should stay in Belgrade. 

It was rumoured afterwards that leave was applied 
for and refused. This might explain why so great a 
need as an ambulance, close to the seat of war, was 
not supplied by the National Aid Society. Otherwise, 
it is unaccountable. 

Nothing could exceed the luxury of the hospital. 
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The stores of extra china, glass, and the quantity 
of wine and spirits was astounding ; and we wondered 
toko was to imbibe all this spirituous liquor, as the 
Serbs are not in the habit of drinking much. 

There was a professed cook in a white cap and 
apron, and plenty of good food. 

The breakfast-table of the "Director" (Dr. Laseron), 
his deaconesses, and the surgeons, was as elegant as 
an English breakfast-table ; so was their afternoon tea. 
There was white bread, butter, and tea — delicacies 
not known up-country. 

Every bed was covered with a coloured blanket, 
and a Servian Testament and Prayer-book were placed 
on a shelf at the head of every one. 

This was very much objected to by the Serb 
officials and the Archbishop, as an attempt at weaning 
the men from their national faith, and was certainly 
a breach of the principles of the Geneva Convention, 
which prohibit any interference in religious matters, 
and declare that " a wounded man has no nationality 
and no creed." 

This shows the mischief of having an hospital 
nursed by a body of any one sect. The exclusiveness 
of many of these nursing sisterhoods is so great, that 
no lady can live with them and train with them, even 
by payment, unless professing the same creed. 

In this case neither good nor harm was done ; the 
men, many of them, could not read, and could not 
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understand the pronunciation of Serbish by the 
sisters; and the rest listened or read out of mere 
curiosity. Not one convert was made, not one man 
kept his books after he left hospital, and this money 
for printing the books specially in Vienna (it could 
have been done in Belgrade) was all wasted. It is 
to be hoped that the National Society did not pay 
for it. 

The hospital altogether was very unpopular 
during Dr. Laseron's time, but was much better 
liked when he left and Mr. Attwood had the manage- 
ment. 

At this time, as Dr. Laseron was away, there was 
a beautiful illustration going on of the old proverb, 
" When the cat is away the mice will play/* The 
sisters were decidedly enjoying themselves, though 
they gave a propriety sigh now and then for " the 
(Jear doctor," and the conversation at the tea-table 
the day we were there was certainly very amusing. 
' Several young men had strolled in and were having a 
• little flirtation with the fair deaconesses, and we sat 
so late over the sociable meal, that the dinner bells 
of the hotels were ringing before we broke up. 

Several of the correspondents were at our hotel, 
where also lodged "the Director," who preferred 
taking his ease in the inn to living in hospital, Mr. 
McKellar, who only paid flying visits to Belgrade, 
and several other English. 
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" To get to the front" was the one idea, and we 
were objects of great envy. 

Next morning I went down again to the transport- 
office ; a waggon and pair of post-horses had been 
ordered for us at noon, but at 9 a.m. had been 
taken possession of by two Bussian staff officers, who, 
although there were four places, refused to allow any 
one to accompany them. 

So another day passed on, and at dark when I 
went for the letters, the transport captain came up 
to me and said that he had had three angry mes- 
sages from the War Office ; that he had been obliged 
to detain the diligence going to Maidenpek and place 
it at our service, and that at eleven o'clock next 
morning it would be at the door of the Hirsch ; also 
that we could do just as we pleased, but three Russian 
officers, who had to take a consecrated banner to the 
army of the Ibar, begged we would permit them 
to accompany us. The message being a polite one, 
I was inclined to agree, and when I reflected on the 
fact that we should have to travel all night, I thought 
it might be better to have companions through a 
lonely country, and therefore sent word " Yes." 

Our short preparations for travel were soon made, 
and at dinner we announced our approaching de- 
parture. 

Our " good luck" was of course the subject of com- 
ment, and we congratulated ourselves that we should 

s2 
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be in time, for no telegram had brought the news of 
a battle having been actually fought, though rumours 
of fighting past, present, and to come, filled the air. 

We had one regret — that Dr. Walter Leckie was 
obliged to return to England; and as we had dismissed 
Milano, who in fact was at last compelled to return to 
the front, we had to go on alone ; but we should 
meet our English friends, and we always had worked 
comfortably with foreign surgeons, — so except our 
natural sorrow at losing sight of our friend and 
companion of- so many weeks of work and hardship, 
we did not feel in a state of despair. 




CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ON THE ROAD TO PARATJIN. 

OUNSHINE greeted our awaking next morning, 
and just as we were dressed a hasty rap came at 
the door, and hardly waiting for an answer, in dashed 
Mr. McKellar, a telegram in his hand. 

All his men had heen sent from Eashan to Lukovo ; 
there had been fighting by Saitchar and now there 
was fighting near Deligrad. He should start as soon 
as he had been to the Consulate, and should pick us up 
" somewhere" in the front. He was off to try and 
get horses, and Mr. Cumberbatch, the English Consul's 
secretary, would see us off. 

Away he flew, and we had hardly done our breakfast 
before the diligence came lumbering up to the door. 
Our portmanteau, in which were the instruments and 
the dry medicines, was packed in, and the invaluable 
box of medicines, chloroform, carbolic, and every other 
kind of medicine needed for the wounded, many of 
them given us by Mr. Bell, of Oxford Street, was 
also 'stored away behind. We had repacked it, 
wrapping every bottle in cotton wool and lint, stuffing 
them into every corner, and filling them up level 
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with a doubly folded sheet of lint, and gutta-percha 
tissue laid over all to keep things dry and snug ; and 
we can cordially recommend this plan to all who are 
packing medicines to travel with an ambulance. Not 
a single bottle was broken, and the useful lint and 
cotton wool replaced the useless hay ; much weight 
was thus saved, and a vast quantity of wool and 
lint can be taken in this way without forming a 
separate parcel or bale. 

Under the uncertainty of our tenure at Paratjin, 
owing to the neighbourhood of the Turks, we went in 
" light marching order," and left a great many personal 
things behind, in the kind care of Madame Dilbert 
— all the space we could actually spare being filled 
with old linen, bandages, a pair of sheets and pillow- 
cases for ourselves, two old tablecloths, and several 
towels. 

The good hostess of the Hirsch, Marie, who had 
been cook at the British Consulate, prepared us a 
basket of cold chicken, bread, wine, and of her own 
accord added two bottles of sweet aniseed liqueur. 
I objected, and said they were needless ; but she and 
her husband, Ignace, shook their heads and said, " You 
will see ! take our advice and the liqueur." 

We yielded, and never was I so thankful that we had 
taken advice as I afterwards was that we had taken 
this, for those two bottles of liqueur saved, I verily 
believe, two lives. 
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Then we packed ourselves in, with our bundles of 
rugs and wrappers ; Mr. Cumberbatch, who had been 
assisting us most energetically, bade us a kind fare- 
well, and we jolted up the street to the post-oflSce. 

Here we found the three Bussian officers and the 
banner, which was rolled round its staff and covered 
with canvas. As it was about fifteen feet long, it pre  
sented difficulties as to the packing, which were solved 
by the staff* being tied to the diligence along it, form- 
ing a barrier that rendered one door useless. 

Then the driver mounted ; one young officer sat on 
the box, the other two, one of whom was a Major, got 
inside, and off we started down the long boulevard, 
past the palace and " Topschediry," the summer 
palace of Prince Michael, never occupied since his 
assassination close by, and now used as a Bussian 
ambulance. 

This ambulance had been opened in the presence of 
the Prince and Princess by the Archbishop, with a 
religious service, during which he solemnly blessed 
the house and all who should enter it. 

The English hospital had been opened without any 
such ceremony, which is considered indispensable, even 
in beginning life in a new house, in Servia, and was 
therefore called by the people of Belgrade " The Un- 
blessed Ambulance ;" and its far higher death-rate was 
attributed to this cause by the people there. 

When we came out on the open downs beyond 
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Belgrade on this side, the wind blew bitterly cold 

oyer barren downs, and the poor Eussian officers, ivho 
were very quiet, inoffensive men, shivered in the 
blast* Of the two inside, one could talk German, the 
other a little French, and we had spoken at intervals. 

We offered them a large rug of mine, and a plaid 
shawl of Louise's, and they thankfully wrapped them- 
selves up in them, and presented a most pacific 
appearance. 

It was about four o'clock when we reached Se- 
mendria; we had already changed horses once, and 
we only halted here for five minutes. The country 
now began to be hilly, with fine woods. We wound 
up a road leading to a higher level, and just as it 
grew dark changed horses again at a large village. 

We all now tried to sleep, and so the time passed 
till about midnight. We got to a large, rambling 
wayside inn in the village of Barzan, where the 
officers were to find the diligence to Kragojevatz and 
the Ibar. 

But when the officer got off the box, we saw that 
he was a young, delicate-looking man, and that he 
could hardly stand. He was half-frozen, and had had 
nothing to eat since we left Belgrade. 

He could speak no word of any language but 
Bussian, but he could understand our signs as we 
broke off a large piece of bread, and the leg of a 
chicken, and handed him the cup of our flask with 
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some liqueur in it. He leaned against the side of the 
diligence very faint from cold and hunger. We made 
him swallow the liqueur, and then eat the bread and 
chicken, and when he had done he touched his cap, 
and with a pleading smile pointed to the cup. We 
gave it bim filled once more, and he drew himself up 
quite revived. His comrades, who had been busy 
disengaging their banner, thanked us most heartily, 
and said he was not strong enough to come to this 
rough work, but he had insisted on it. 

We parted, as people say, " with mutual regret," 
and went on our way to Paratjin. 

It was just daybreak when we halted again at 
Jagodina, and there we got a little hot cofifee. 

At Tchupria we crossed the Morava, a broad, rushing 
river, now that the rains were beginning, and when 
we had just got a little further on, the driver turned 
round, and pointing down the road before him, said, 
" Paratjin." 

As we rattled up to the post-office at Paratjin, we 
saw two or three officers standing there waiting. 

One was a tall, elegant, handsome man, who an- 
nounced himself as Captain Bogovitch, commandant 
of the town; another was a pleasant-looking, fair man, 
Herr Hadji Thoma, captain of the transport depart- 
ment, and with them were the quarter-master and 
the Captain of the Town. 

We were warmly welcomed, and Captain Bogovitch 
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said that a telegram had arrived during the ni^ht 
saying that we had started. Our cards were looked at 
as a mere matter of form, and the quarter-master was 
ordered to find us a room. This individual seemed 
much relieved to find that we were willing to go to the 
hotel till a room was found, as he was overpowered 
with business, and the whole party escorted ns to the 
" hotel/' 

Shall we ever forget that place ? We never knew 
its name, nor the name of the landlord. What it 
might have been in peace we cannot say — we have a 
curiosity to see ; for what it was in war was a strange 
experience. 

We entered a large, low room, opening on the 
street, with small tables about it, and a sort of bar in 
the background. A door led from this into a yard, 
surrounded by a covered corridor, from which the 
bedrooms were entered, their windows looking into 
the street at the side. In the centre of the yard were 
carriages, pigs, chickens, old harness, broken ploughs, 
and a dungheap. 

Into one of these rooms we were taken. It had 
been but lately vacated, and no one dreamed of putting 
clean sheets on the bed. 

However, after a long struggle, we got some so- 
called clean sheets, some hot water, and a fire lighted. 

Their stoves were curious affairs ; inside the room 
was an iron pillar, with a pipe leading through the 
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wall into a sort of oven outside. The fire was lighted 
in this oven, and the heat, when the door of it was 
shut, passed into the pillar in the room. The great 
objection was, that the room was always either too 
hot or too cold, and your neighbours stole your wood 
and lighted their fires from your hot brands. 

By this time Louise was really ill. She had left 
Belgrade, before she had fairly recovered the efifects of 
fever, and I was thankful to get her to lie down even 
on the unpromising bed, on which, however, we spread 
our own sheets. 

We got some breakfast at the noonday meal, and 
when I went to order it, I saw two or three surgeons 
in uniform standing there, and Captain Bogovitch 
bringing an elderly man towards the door of the yard. 
He introduced him as the surgeon-in-chief, who 
would allot us our work ; and the surgeon begged that 
we would, after the noonday rest, go to the central 
ambulance, where help was much wanted. 

When he was gone, a tall, fine-looking man came 
forward, and introduced himself as Dr. Louis Barkan ; 
he spoke good English and French, and was an 
Austrian. He said that he was most anxious to form 
another hospital, and begged for our services in it. Of 
course we should, I knew, prefer serving under such a 
gentlemanly surgeon who could speak three languages, 
and we arranged it so. 
. He was in the Servian service, and the elderly 
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surgeon did just what Dr. Barkau told him. This 
senior was a Serb. 

After dinner, as the noon-day meal was properly 
called, I went to the central ambulance with Dr. 
fiarkan. 

We crossed the road, leaving on our left hand the 
bridge, over a nearly dried-up stream, across wliich 
was the main part of the town, and the road to 
Deligrad and Alexinatz. 

We then went on, down a road, which Dr. Barkan 
said led to Krushevatz, and formed a sort of suburb 
to the town, low one-storied buildings on either hand, 
till we came to a large building that had once been a 
cafe. In front was a village green, with scattered 
houses opposite. 

The doctor opened the door of the e^-ca/e, and I 
stopped short in horror. 

" Come in," he said gently, " we want you so much ; 
it is but the first sight." 

I drew my breath and looted steadily in, and then 
followed Dr. Barkan into the ambulance. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE AMBULANCE AT PARATJIN. 

A LETTER was published in the limes of 
November 3rd, 1876, signed in our joint 
names. This letter was read over, and fully approved 
of, by the English surgeons, and in it we said : " We 
will not send a shudder of horror through the quiet 
homes of England, by describing the scene which, 
day by day, meets our view as we work there." 
Nor vnll we now give details of that scene, yet a 
general description of it may aflTord an idea of what an 
ambulance at the seat of war really is, and we com- 
mend this chapter to the earnest consideration of all 
sentimental and romantic young ladies, who think 
it delightful to go and "bathe the fevered brow," 
or " fan the flushed cheek" of the " wounded 
hero." 

War is a stern and dreadful reality, even in its 
pomp and glory. What is it when all the excitement 
of the battle is over, when only agojiising groans and 
shrieks of pain can be heard, only varied forms of 
suffering seen all around? No romance, no senti- 
mentality can stand the test of such an hour. It 
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needs trained nerves and sobered thoughts to meet 
it. 

The central ambulance consisted of a large room 
with fixed benches all round it ; the door opposite the 
one by which we entered led, like that of our hotel, 
into a covered corridor with bedrooms. In this room 
was received every wounded man who came back from 
the battle in the front, about three hours away, at foot 
pace. 

Here the dressings of their wounds were taken off, 
the chief surgeon inspected them, entered their names 
in a register kept for the purpose, gave them each a 
ticket, with the name of the hospital in the rear, to 
which they were to go, and then ordered the wounds 
to be re-dressed ; whilst those too bad to be moved 
were placed in any vacant beds there might happen to 
be, in the Serb hospitals in the three houses close by, 
and in the bedrooms of the central ambulance. 

Here it was that help was required to take off the 
dressings and then replace them, and this demanded 
some knowledge on the part of those so employed, 
which amateurs could not possess ; yet this is what 
all who nurse in a war may be called upon to do. 

The chief surgeon sat at a table in the centre by a 
desk, writing the tickets. Dr. Barkan walked about 
attending to the most serious wounds, and a young 
Serb surgeon and two Italian surgeons, who were in 
charge of the three small hospitals, occasionally came in 
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to help. One of the Italians was a capital surgeon 
and a very good fellow; the other was a hopeless 
idiot, with long black curls behind his ears. 

There were two or three infirmiers, whose work was 
to lift up crippled patients, take away dressings, and 
keep the cold water tubs plentifully supplied and the 
irrigators filled. 

On this afternoon, the ambulance was crowded. 
Many wounded had come in from the battle on the 
Crevette heights, and so many more were expected 
that it was necessary to clear the ambulance as fast as 
possible. 

The wounded men were sitting or lying aU around 
the room, and were in turn inspected and dressed. 

We worked hard, and as the autumn evening closed 
in, we had done all the cases, and Dr. Barkan gave 
orders, that all wounded brought in during the night 
should be "littered down" on clean fresh hay, and 
that all should be ready to begin work at 8 a.m. next 
morning. 

We met Captain Bogovitch as we went back, and 
he took me into " our quarters.'* Even by the light 
of a dull lamp, they looked bright and clean, and 
they were, as he said, the best in Paratjin. 

We shall never forget the kindly consideration of 
the Captain and Dr. Louis Barkan, who had selected 
a room in a house, next door to the quarters occupied 
by himself and the other surgeons, so close that we 
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could call over the wall of the yard if we needed any- 
thing — an arrangement which afterwards called out the 
warmest expressions of praise from our kind-hearted 
countrymen, the English surgeons, for, after all, we 
were two women alone in the heart of Servia, amidst 
utter strangers ; but we always felt quite safe, and as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted, and we had 
the consoling conviction, that good work was to be 
done here, and that we were more wanted and more 
useful than ever we were in all our lives before ; whilst 
every one, high and low, treated us with respect and 
affection. We were really of service and heartily 
welcome. 

I went home and found a rough supper going on. 
Louise was a little better, and much cheered by the 
good news of a clean, quiet home on the morrow, for 
I had arranged that during the midday rest we would 
migrate from the hotel. 

I discovered some beer in a corner of the ca/e, and 
we had some. The beer lasted till the English am- 
bulance came that way, and then there was a beggarly 
account of empty bottles ; but the "doctors" deserved 
it, and we could not complain. 

The next morning was bright and fair ; we went 
early to ambulance work, and at noon removed to our 
quarters. 

It was a perfect specimen of a Servian house. A 
wooden gate opened from the road into an orchard, in 
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which stood the house ; one side of which, however, 
was flush with the road. 

The door was in the garden end, and you entered 
a tile-paved halL A door on the left led into the 
room we were to occupy — a large cheerful-looking 
one, two windows to the road, and two into the garden. 
All round the sides ran a narrow divan, covered with 
bright rugs and cushions against the walls ; a red-tiled 
floor, a bed in one corner, and the usual iron stove in 
the other. 

Two Serb women met us and kissed our hands; 
they were very glad, it seemed, to get rid of two Eus- 
sian princes, and have two English women. Captain 
Bogovitch lectured them on the duty of the strictest 
kindness and politeness to us, and left us to arrange 
our goods and chattels. 

There were difficulties about dinner: the rations 
were uneatable, and we could get nothing else. 

We found that a kind of table d^hote took place 
every day at 12.30 p.m., at the hotel. The charge 
was a franc a-head, wine included ; and we thought 
it best to avail ourselves of this, and give up our 
rations — two cups of weak coffee and two rolls of 
bread, small and made of Indian com, were supplied 
to us from the doctor's table ; for breakfast and at 
night a dish of some kind of meat, and a little soup ; 
but all so bad that we only just managed to eat enough 
to keep ourselves alive. 

T 
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The table d'hote was a little better, but it was very 
scanty. There was sonp, followed by the rags of 
meat they called doullie, stewed up with capsicums 
into the national dish, paprikosh, then some skinny 
fowls, and we had done. 

Once there were apple-puffs, and I went into the 
kitchen and tried to buy up the rest of them, but they 
had been all bought up before. 

Every day at dark — ^about seven o'clock — when 
ambulance work was over, Louise laid the cloth — sk 
clean towel — and put out the two glasses we had 
bought in Paratjin, and for each a pocket-knife and 
fork ; one candle, in a brass candlestick, lighted up 
the festive board. 

Meantime I, with an empty bottle reposing in a 
large basket, trotted off up the road, sometimes in pour- 
ing rain — for the weather had broken up — ^always 
ankle-deep in mud, for the transport waggons had cut 
up the road — and went to the hotel, where the room 
was at this time of the evening crowded with noisy 
Eussians, and dim with smoke. And here I had the 
bottle filled with red wine from the cask in the bar. 
Half a franc was charged for this wine, but a little 
allowance made because I brought my own bottle; 
and this was for our supper. Later arrived from over 
the wall our plate of food, and half a loaf of black 
bread, and with this our supper was complete. 

So much for our daily food. We had no news- 
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papers, no books, and were always so very tired that, 
supper over, we crept thankfully into bed, and woke 
in the morning to a day exactly similar, the only 
early excitement being whether we should get our 
coffee or not, for it was a "movable feast," and 
it always came accompanied by a message that if 
the honoured frauleins would come immediately, 
the doctor would meet them and commence 
work. 

The "honoured frauleins'' were generally first 
in the field; and by the time the doctors arrived, 
for they had to look round the hospitals first, 
we had some men ready for them to see and 
register. 

The men who had arrived in the night and the 
men who had come too late the evening before to 
send on, had slept in the room and in the corridors, 
and were waiting, while all up the road limped and 
crawled those who had found shelter in private 
houses. 

Skirmishing was going on in front, there 
had been a battle by Saitchar, and these men 
found their way, one by one, to the central am- 
bulance. 

We had also to go to the hospitals to see to cases 
which had been sent there. 

The Serb hospitals had no communication with the 
Russian ones. Each nursed their own men, but any 
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Russians who had been in Serb regiments had to 
come and be registered, and were then sent back to 
the Russian hospital, to be transferred fjrom thence 
to Russian hospitals in the rear. 

Dr. Georgevitch was the Russian medical officer in 
command, and received the stores brought by the 
National Aid Society to the front. He naturally used 
them for his own hospitals. None ever found their 
way into the Servian ambulances. Later on the 
English surgeons kept some of them for themselves, 
though they acted under the orders of M. George- 
vitch, who had been made Director-General of the 
Medical Department in the field. He was always 
spoken of as a kind-hearted, clever, and active man. 

Nothing could exceed the perfectly good under- 
standing with which the old Se^^b chief, Dr. Barkan, 
and his Serb and Italian subs worked together with us, 
and wonderful was the jumble of languages — English, 
Russian, Serb, Roumanian, Wallach, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian ; the English confined to Louise 
and myself, and Dr. Barkan always addressed us in 
that language, though he used German as a general 
rule. 

He is about the only foreign surgeon we ever met 
who could ever understand English, and therefore 
those who go out to a war in a distant land, must 
know some language besides their own, unless they 
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are serving in a body, and have amongst them two 
or three who are linguists. 

Mr. McKellar is a perfect French and German 
scholar, and could arrange everything for the sur- 
geons, several of whom spoke both languages. 

One incident occurred that deserves notice. At 
the tadle d'hote one day an elderly Eussian lady came 
in late; her hair was nearly snow-white, and her 
face sad and anxious. Some slight civility on our 
part in making way for her, brought about an ac- 
quaintance, and she told us that her only boy, a 
student, had insisted on volunteering for the war in ' 
Servia. 

The poor mother gave an unwilling consent, but 
on condition, that she accompanied the lad to the 
scene of action. 

Being a woman of high position, she obtained 
leave ; indeed, very many Bussian officers brought 
their wives, nominally as nurses, though they never 
went into ambulance or hospital 

This lady went with her son to Deligrad ; beyond 
that she could not go. The troops advanced to the 
defence of the Crevette heights. All civilians, what- 
ever their rank or employment, were ordered to leave 
Deligrad, and she, though she lingered to the last, lost 
sight of her son. 

She was now seeking him. She could not hear 
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that he was still with his regiment, and was certain 
that he was wounded, and in Paratjin. 

We oflTered to assist in the search. The registry of 
the central ambulance did not give his name. Louise 
went with her to the Russian hospital. The Princess 
Czartoriska received them not too graciously, and had 
no information to give. 

Madame then felt assured he was slightly wounded, 
and left in camp ; unless, indeed, he were dead. 

Two days went on, when a party of young Russian 
student volunteers, came down from the camp, and 
joined the tadle d'hote. We all fell into' con- 
versation. 

Louise mentioned the Russian lady, and her search 
for her son, and one of the students called out that 
he knew him. He was all right. He had slightly 
hurt his foot, or would have been down before 
this. 

The lady came in, with her wild, sad look. She 
had been still searching for her lost boy, and we 
rushed to her with the good news, followed by the 
student, cap in hand. The poor woman burst into 
tears of joy. Dinner was impossible. She went to 
the transport captain to get horses to go to Deligrad 
and fetch him ; but that day came rumours of coming 
battle, and strict orders that no one, "except on 
business," should go beyond Paratjin, and she was 
obliged to wait for coming events. 
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Day by day oar work grew harder, and more 
wounded men came in, till that last sad week dawned 
in sunshine and ended in sorrow, — ^the week when 
the last battle was lost and won, and the Turk 
stood victoriooB on the so-called impregnable DJunis 
heights. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



sebvia's last battle. 



rvN the morning of the 24th of October, 1876, an 
^^ orderly came to summon us very early. A crowd 
of wounded had arrived, and must be sent on as soon 
as possible. 

Off we went, and when we came to the ambulance, 
we saw that the little green in front was covered with 
men, some sitting round camp fires, some huddling 
together in huts of boughs, some lying on the ground, 
some still in waggons. The front door was blocked 
with men trying to get in and have their wounds 
dressed ; and we had to go round through the yard. 
Here were as many more. We pushed our way 
through, and found the room crowded. 

All that day we worked at the taking off the 
dressings and the re-dressing of the wounds, and as 
fast as one man was done, another took his place : and 
when we stood by the table where the dressings 
were, we were surrounded by a crowd of bleeding 
creatures, displaying their wounds, and calling on us 
in piteous tones to help them. 

The dusk of an autumn evening closed in. Candles, 
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stuck in bottles, threw a weird light over the scene. 
More carbolic dressing had to be made — old table- 
cloths cut up into bandages. The crowd and heat 
were intense^ and the groans and shrieks all around 
most trying. 

Just as things were at their worst, the door opened, 
and in came Mr. McKellar, his orders gleaming 
through the dusk. With him were Mr. Gimlet, a 
surgeon, and Mr. Cumberbatch, Mr. White's private 
secretary. 

Mr. McKellar stopped for no idle greetings, only 
a shake of the hand, and telling Mr. Cumberbatch 
he, too, must help, and must go and fetch some 
bandages and charpie, he tucked up the sleeves of his 
Servian uniform, and went to work. 

Dr. Barkan was in charge that day — ^the senior 
surgeon had gone to see his wife and children, who 
were at Tchupria, and send them off to Semendria — 
and was delighted at this unexpected aid. 

We all worked till very late ; and Mr. McKellar 
requested Dr. Barkan to find beds for two or three 
cases on whom he intended to perform operations, and 
asked us to take charge of them. He also telegraphed 
to Mr. White, to say what a fearful state of things 
was going on in Paratjin, and that we were work- 
ing hard, and must have help ; also, that tents must 
be sent up to form a front ambulance. 

We strolled together to our quarters, and parted. 
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Mr. McKellar and his party were on the road to 
Lukovo, to see what was going on there, and to bring 
back his three surgeons to the front by Deligrad ; and 
next morning they left. 

Affairs were just as bad next day. All night long 
waggons brought in wounded; and again^ as the 
evening closed in, the scene was more dreadful than 
words can express. Again the door opened, and in 
came three Englishmen. One of them we recognised 
as Mr. Bamington Kennett. His exclamation, as he 
looked around him, showed how horrified he was. 
The others were Mr. Sandwith — not Humphrey, but 
a young cousin, one of Sir Edmund Lechmere's sur- 
geons — ^and his companion, Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Kennett suggested taking eight of the worst 
cases to Belgrade. Dr. Barkan gladly accepted the offer, 
but this shows how sadly an ambulance was wanted in 
the front. 

Mr. McKellar had left three cases. Mr. Sandwith 
• and Mr. Brock left several more. Eight were to go 
to Belgrade, a journey of forty-eight hours, in the 
heavy ambulance waggons. Every one of these 
should have been safely housed in a good clean 
ambulance, for to nurse them properly in the Serb 
hospitals was impossible, more especially as one — ^the 
only one where there were unluckily two or three 
vacant beds — was superintended by the little Italian 
doctor, who was so stupid and not qualified, and would 
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persist in changing the English dressings as soon as 
put on, till we gently hinted that no interference 
could be permitted with the cases belonging to the 
English doctors. 

Mr. Kennett kindly gave us a good store of lint 
bandages and charpie, and next morning departed 
with his eight wounded to Belgrade. He did his 
best, as he always did ; but if the expense of the 
waggons, drivers, attendants, and horses were taken 
into account, as compared with the number of 
wounded brought to Belgrade, it will be found to 
have been a very expensive process. I have an im- 
pression, but I may be mistaken, that the waggons 
only made four journeys to the front. If so, they 
only took thirty-two men, but the accounts of the 
National Aid Society, if they are ever given, are so 
given in the rough, that it is impossible to airive at a 
correct idea of details. 

Mr. Sandwith and Mr. Brock found a conveyance, 
and went on to Deligrad. 

We were not to be left unaided, for at noon next 
day back came Mr. McKellar from Lukovo, and with 
him Mr. Hume and Mr. Boyd, bringing with them 
the wounded from Lukovo. 

Beds had to be found for the worst cases, and they 
worked hard all day. The gallant young fellows them- 
selves lifted the wounded out of the waggons, placed 
them on stretcher s, and carried them into the room. 
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More and more wounded arrived, and more severely 
wounded. We had on the preceding day a sad propor- 
tion of men who had wantonly shot off* the forefinger 
of the right hand, so as to incapacitate themselves 
from further military service ; but now we had men 
with the most hideous wounds, such as might haunt 
a nightmare dream — some brought in on stretchers 
who died before we could touch them, some who 
must die ere morning dawn. 

Operations went on all the next day, the men were 
left in our chai'ge with instructions as to extra diets, 
which indeed had been given to all the ** English" 
cases : soup, eggs, wine, and raki. 

Every man had a ticket pinned to him, "English 
Hospital, Belgrade," and we wrote the same in German 
over every bed. It was pleasant to see how proud and 
pleased the men were; how, when we came to them, they 
pointed to the ticket and smiled, whilst others made 
signs that they, too, wished to be labelled " English. " 

It was fully arranged that night between Dr. 
Barkan and Mr. McKellar, that the weather had 
broken up too much for tents, and that Dr. Barkan 
would take up a nice house next door to the ambu- 
lance, which we would prepare, and take charge of; 
that one English surgeon should be left at Faratjin, 
who could mess with the doctors, and that all the 
wounded they sent back from the front should be 
placed there under his care and ours. 
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This was the exact position of affairs : — 

The surgeon-in-chief, Dr. Barkan, finds a house 
and furniture, and has us, as nurses for it, in whom the 
English surgeons said they had every confidence. 

Extra diets, medicines, and clothes, are to be found 
by us, the superintendents of this hospital, as the 
English surgeons needed all their medicines in front, 
and had no clothes for hospital use of patients ; and 
the beds in this house are to be at the disposal of the 
English surgeons, who are to send back men from the 
front, ticketed " English Ambulance, Paratjin," and 
these cases are to be taken care of till they can return 
to operate upon them, or, after operation, till they are 
well enough to be sent to the rear. It would appear 
a most suitable arrangement. 

The National Aid Society had no ambulance in 
front, had refused to form one, and there was no time 
to receive fresh orders from England, or to send up 
stores from Belgrade, so Dr. Barkan stepped in to the 
rescue, backed up by ourselves and our stores. And yet 
this well-intentioned proceeding was met by a most 
discourteous and ungracious letter on Colonel Lloyd- 
Lindsay's part, who never wishes any work done unless 
Ae has the arrangement of it himself; not that he 
ever does a handstroke of ambulance work, or knows 
anything personally about it. More of this later on. 

Early next morning we heard heavy firing, and 
word came that there was heavy fighting in front. 
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I went to the hotel to tell Mr. McKellar, and he 
and his comrades were off as fast as horses conld cany 
them to Deligrad. 

Dr. Barkan had got the house, and as the wounded 
came in but slowly to-day, we worked at getting it 
ready, and arranged ahout stoves, hut Captain Bogo- 
vitch, who came by that way, suggested that we had 
better wait till next day to buy them, which looked 
suspicious. 

In the course of the evening I went to send an 
official telegram to Dr. Sava Petrovitch, and found 
Captain Bogovitch watching at the office to inspect all 
telegrams. He was a cousin of Prince Milan's. I 
asked him how the battle went. " Very badly as yet," 
he said, frankly. 

When we went for our dinner, we found that the 
front police-post had been removed from Deligrad to 
Paratjin, and half the room was parted off, and used 
as a police-office. Every cart or carriage that came 
was stopped, and not allowed to pass over the bridge, 
beyond which was the long, main street of Paratjin, 
with houses — some one-storied, some two-storied — on 
either hand, and which led on to the Deligrad road. 

All that day we heard the boom of the heavy guns 
and the firing of musketry. It ceased at sunset, and 
we expected crowds of wounded — none came ; but 
towards night hundreds of unwounded men passed 
through the streets to the rear. 
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But we were very tired ; too tired even to speculate 
on what was the probable result of defeat. 

When I went to the post-oflSce to look for a stray 
newspaper and letter which arrived now and then (the 
Guardian, by the way, sent by kind though unknown 
Mends in England, came very regularly), I was 
handed a telegram from Mr. Boyd to Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, warning him not to come to Deligrad, as 
there was heavy fighting in front. 

Most English telegrams were brought to us, as the 
only resident English, to keep till their owners came. 

We had heard of Sir Edmund's probable arrival in 
Servia, but did not know he had come. 

We had thought this probable all day, for every 
wounded man, however bad, had been sent to the 
rear, and waggons had been going continually 
down to Jagodina full of wounded ; also, many had 
been told not to stop there, but to go straight on with 
their load of suJBFerers, and on going round the hospitals 
with the extra diets, we had missed several of our 
English cases. Very few men were left. 

That evening on going for our wine, I saw a crowd 
in the street and a carriage dashing past. It was 
Prince Milan ; he drove amidst dead silence to the 
palace, just up a street behind the hotel. Whilst 
watching his progress I saw a body of Cossack cavalry 
coming over the bridge, with their lances upright, 
and in the midst an officer and his staff. It was 
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General Tchemaieff, coining in from the front to meet 
the Prince. He, too, went to the palace, and was 
lost to sight; what passed in that meeting no one 
knows, but events proved that the Prince was con- 
vinced further resistance was useless. 

Our first sleep was broken by a loud tapping at the 
glass of the window. We started up. " That's the 
order to be off;" we said, but called out, '*Who is 
there ?" in sundry languages. 

An English voice answered, " It is I, Spooner, from 
Belgrade ; you have got a telegram for Sir Edmund 
Lechmere; please give it me." 

" All right," we grumbled ; " we thought you were 
the Turks." 

We dressed hastily, and let Mr. Spooner in. He had 
arrived that evening with Sir Edmund and Lady Lech- 
mere, with the intention of going on to Deligrad. 

We gave him the telegram. He told us a few 
pieces of Belgrade news, and then he left, and we 
slept soundly till early dawn. 

The sad story of that day's battle has been most 
picturesquely told by Archibald Forbes in the Daily 
News. We met him at Jagodina a few days later, and 
he said that the heights of Djunis ought to have been 
impregnable. 

Another English gentleman told us, that he believed 
five thousand Englishmen would have held them for 
six months against the whole Turkish army. 
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The Russians who defended them had been primed 
with raki, as old histories tell us they were, on the 
night before Inkermann, and the priming had been*a 
little overdone. It might have answered possibly for 
a wild charge, but it did not answer when men had 
to stand steady and repulse an attack. 

The Turks began to climb the heights. It was 
said they came up in a splendid style — as the Germans 
at Spicheren. They were cool, and steady, and 
sober, and Abdul Kerim Pasha was one of their best 
generals. 

The Serbs saw this; it was hopeless to defend 
the heights against such odds ; why should they stay 
to be slaughtered ? They owed the Eussians many a 
heavy grudge ; they would not be killed to help them, 
so they tucked their muskets under their arms, and 
quietly walked away to Paratjin, and to home in 
the villages and towns beyond. 

It was said, and on good authority, that 4000 
Russians fell that day. The same number was given 
me afterwards by the Russian adjutant, whom we 
had met on board the Beligrad^ and who burst into 
tears as he told the tale. 

Is it therefore surprising, that there is, even at the 
present moment, between the people of Servia and 
the Russians, an honest, hearty hatred ? 

If Russia gains her ends, she cares little what 
becomes of Servia, and this the Serbs know well. 

u 
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It is only the Eussian party in the Goyemment who 
profess any respect or affection for Bussia. The 
people know well what all the cant of *' holy cause" 
means, and nothing will force them into active 
measures to aid the Russians. 

The militia may be called ; you may '' call spirits 
from the vasty deep/' but will they come when you do 
call them P The militia may not flock to the standards 
in the numbers they did in 1876— certainly cannot, 
for so great was the number of wounded, enfeebled, or 
crippled for life — ^so great also the number of men 
rendered unfit for military service, by their own act, 
that there must be a serious diminution on the rolls, 
and if they do respond, it will be as an apathetic, 
unwilling body of men, from whom hope and enthu- 
siasm have been crushed out together, not by the 
cruelties of the Turk, but by the iron hand of the 
Bussian. 

Those who live at a distance cannot judge of their 
feelings ; those who only rushed up to the front and 
down again, do not know the Serbs. 

We do not profess that these, our opinions, are 
infallible. We relate faithfully what we saw and 
heard, and the impressions we deduced from all that 
went on around us, and we leave it to our readers to 
decide if these impressions are correct or not. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE RETREAT. 

T^HE sun was shining but faintly when we woke 
next morning, and when we went to the ambu- 
lance there was a strange stillness and emptiness about 
the place. 

We had seen the Russian ambulance waggons with 
all the stores pass down the street as we left the house, 
and when we entered the ambulance, Dr. Barkan sat 
there, idly scribbling on a bit of paper. 

A few men were scattered about, and we prepared 
to begin work. " The orderlies have dressed them as 
best they could," he said. " The order has come to 
evacuate the town ; the wounded are nearly all gone. 
I shall see that you go when we do ; you had better go 
and get all ready." 

We went back, and while Louise finished our small 
preparations I went to the hotel to hear the latest news. 

I met in the street the Circassian Prince and the 
adjutant. I recognised many a Russian we had 
known on the Deliffrad, even our friend of the grey fur 
dress, but our singer of comic songs was nowhere ; he 
had fallen at Djunis. 

u2 
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The street was crowded, huge cannon were being 
dragged to the rear ; waggons of wounded were going 
slowly along. I recognised some of our men in them, 
and, strange to say, amidst all that fearful confusion, 
one of the men ticketed " English ambulance" made 
his way down to the hospital at Belgrade. 

The hotel was more crowded than ever, officers were 
shouting, half-drunken men lying about, waggons 
packing in the yard, horsemen dashing past. Captain 
Bogovitch and Herr Hadji Thoma seizing every pair 
of horses they could, to take somebody or something 
to the rear. 

The telegraph was receiving and sending a perfect 
storm of niessages. The Prince was in his palace. 
General Tchernaieff with him ; nobody could find any- 
body else, and still down the broad street went the great 
guns, slowly dragged along by teams of oxen, and 
men sullenly tramping over the stones inch deep in 
mud ; while amongst the mob, carts made their way, 
laden with all the household goods of the flying 
villagers — frightened women, tugging the tired horses 
along, and large-eyed children sitting amidst the cocks 
and hens on the top, the cow and calf tied behind, 
all the stock, except the pigs, who as a refugee told 
me, were as obstinate as the pigs of other lauds, and 
would not go forwards, but backwards, and so were 
left for the Turks. 

After the manner of the Serbs in general, I thought. 
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Oddly enough, when some of these refugees went back 
they found their pigs still grubbing about. Was this 
owing to the fact that the pig is regarded as an unclean 
animal by Mussiilmen P 

When I entered the hotel, I found Mr. Spooner 
and Lady Lechraiere. Of course the Leligrad expedition 
was given up, and they were about to return to Bel- 
grade. Had there been time to send a telegram there 
they probably would not have started, as all the horses 
had more to do than they could get through, and every 
additional person or carriage added to the work ; whilst 
the wounded, whom they came to look after, had all 
been sent to the rear. Sir Edmund Lechmere was in 
the yard unpacking some quinine for distribution. If 
they had arrived a few days before, it would have been 
of great use, and it was most kind of him to bring it. 

I asked thepi to take our little chest of valuable 
medicines. They had no room for us, as two wounded 
Bussians were going with them to Jagodina. 

I met the captain of transport in the passage. " You 
are going with Herr Lechmere ?" he said. 

" No," I answered ; " they have no room." 

His brow clouded over. " I know not where to find 
more horses," he said. 

Captain Bogovitch came up hastily. "I will 
arrange," he said. " Come with me, Herr Thoma ; some 
of the Prince's horses are standing in the stable. We 
will send the English ladies with a pair to Semendria." 
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" No, thank you/' I said. " We are ordered to 
follow the wounded to Jagodina. Why Jagodina; 
can you tell me, Herr Hadji Thoma ?" 

" Because," he answered, " the Turks may come 
up and cut off the road by Tchupria ; beyond Tchupria 
is the second line of defence, and if we fight again, it 
is there that the struggle will take place." 

" And why are we off in such a hurry ?" 

" Do not say a word," he replied, " to create more 
panic. There is not a man or a gun between us and 
the Turks." 

" Pleasant news !" I remarked. " And why are 
they not here already ?" 

" Just because they never follow up a victory. 
They might easily have been here last night. They 
will probably arrive to-morrow. When will you be 
ready to go ?" 

" After dinner ; about two o'clock. We must see 
the ambulances cleared first." 

" The Eussians went off at da3'^break," remarked 
Captain Bogovitch, " and left some of their wounded 
to be sent on after them." 

"So it appears," I said. "Then you think we 
must go to-day ?" 

"Yes, certainly. Besides, there is no work here 
now, and all the civilians will have to evacuate 
to-morrow." 

I went home, and found all ready. The day had 
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changed to dull, gloomy, depressing weather; and 
the circumstances were depressing — fear, and flight, 
and terror all around; a broken army retreating 
piecemeal to the rear ; a cruel foe in front. 

The Turks had not stirred as yet. So said the 
people coming in from the outlying villages. We 
had breatliing time, and we went round the hospitals. 
Not one man remained in them. We went into the 
central ambulance. In one comer was a stretcher, on 
which lay a poor fellow, whom they had taken from his 
bed to put into a waggon. He was dressed once more 
in his blue coat (he was a regular) ; but he was going 
a longer journey than to Jagodina — ^he was dying — 
his breast heaving heavily, and his eyes closing. The 
orderlies sat around in silence ; and one, bringing a 
lighted taper, crossed his hands, and put it into them. 

We stood silently by, and in a few minutes all was 
over. We closed his eyes, and bade the orderlies bury 
him before they left, and mark the place. 

He was the last of the patients left. Our work 
was over ; and we went to fetch our baggage, and 
start for Jagodina.. 

Herr Hadji was at the hotel, rejoicing : the Prince 
had most gladly lent us a pair of horses, and capital 
ones they were. Our medicine chest had gone in the 
carriage to Belgrade, and for us they had found a 
waggon with plenty of clean hay, in which we nestled, 
with our few goods and chattels around us. The 
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Captain and the Herr bade us, not farewell, but 
" au revoir" and we rattled down the road to Tchupria, 
a warning cry from the driver, one of the Prince's 
servants, making every one pull aside to let us pass. 
How we bumped along ! The good man could not 
have driven faster if the Bashi Bazouks had been 
behind. But the horses had to be back in Paratjin 
that evening for the Prince's use next day. 

It was not dusk when we reached Tchupria, and 
crossed the Morava, and beyond it saw the lines, with 
men working to strengthen and complete them ; but 
we did not stay our progress to inspect them. 

We passed many waggons of wounded, and many 
wounded men who could walk, all on their way to 
Jagodina. 

It was said in one English paper at the time, that 
as the Prince passed through the streets of Paratjin 
the wounded were lying about. 

This was simply not the case. Every wounded man 
came to the ambulance, and was sent on from thence. 
They could not pass the sentinels on the bridge, or 
the police-post at the hotel, without giving their name 
and number, and were not permitted to pass out of 
the town without the ticket, of which I have spoken, 
to say to which rear hospital they were to go. The 
later ones, who could travel far, were all ordered to 
Semendria. No nearer place was considered safe : 
and even the wounded from Tchupria, in care of a 
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capital Eoumanian ambulance, had been sent to the 
rear. 

All that department was in most perfect order, as 
far as Tchnpria : beyond, as we shall see, there was 
confusion and misery, easily accounted for. While order 
was still preserved in front, where the head-quarters' 
staff was stationed, it naturally fell off in the rear. 
The farther from the scene of action, the wilder were 
the rumours. It was believed at Jagodina, when we 
arrived, that the Turks were in Paratjin, and Krushe- 
vatz ; but, as I have said, amidst all the confusion, 
there was perfect order at Paratjin. 

I was in the street when the Prince arrived, and 
therefore can speak certainly. There was no single 
wounded man there, except in waggons. It would 
have been our duty, had we seen such a scene, to report 
it at once, and have the men taken to ambulance, 
to be fed, have their wounds dressed, and be 
registered. 

A few were sent on without their wounds being 
touched, but only as far as Jagodina, and because the 
waggons could not be delayed; but every man was 
registered, and the orderlies from every Serb hospital 
went with their wounded. 

The order of evacuation ran, — ^first, the wounded ; 
then their attendants, doctors, and nurses ; then the 
authorities of the town, with their archives and 
business papers ; next, the general public (who might 
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get away meantime as best they could, and must not 
stay beyond their turn) ; and, lastly, the military. 

Dusk was just closing in at evening time when we 
reached Jagodina, a tovrn of one long street, like 
Paratjin ; but the roofs of the one-storied houses ex- 
tended over the side pavement of red tiles, and bo 
formed covered walks. 

We drove up to the best hotel, and were thankful 
to get a bedroom. But that hotel was worse than 
Paratjin. 

There was a cafi, off which opened a room for 
dinners beyond ; instead of the usual yard was a pas- 
sage with bedrooms on either side, and at the end of 
the passage was the stable, full of horses. 

Our room was very small, and half full of plants 
put by for the winter. No single comfort or even 
convenience of life was there — a dirty bed, a table 
stained with wine and ink, and on which lay tobacco 
ashes and relics of the last tenant; no chair, no toilette 
apparatus, but a wooden stool in the comer, with a 
small cracked basin and an empty jug. 

The smell of the stable penetrated into the room ; 
and the trampling of the horses, and the jingling of 
the chains that held them to the crib, went on by day 
and night. 

We looked around in dismay, but it was of no use, 
so we made the bed, with our waterproof- sheet over 
the dirty mattress and our own sheets over that, a 
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railroad-rug and a shawl for blanket and counterpane, 
and our pillow-slips over the heavy cushions that 
represented pillows ; and then we went to supper with 
what appetite we might, and finding the dining-room 
full of Serb officers — who had never been to the front, 
and were accordingly in most valiant mood and very 
bright uniforms — we withdrew to a comer, and the 
host, who was most kind and courteous, brought us 
some roast turkey, well cooked and nicely served. 

The cuisine of that hotel was the best in Servia — 
except at Belgrade — ^and for the information of future 
travellers, I may state that the cook (an Austrian by 
birth) is gone to the hotel at Kragojevatch, which can 
therefore be well recommended. 

We sent off telegrams to Drs. Barkan and Sava 
Petrovatz at Belgrade, telling the one where we were, 
and asking the other for orders. The Paratjin one 
did not get an answer, which we attributed, and rightly 
as it seemed, to the crowded state of the wires, for it did 
not reach for two days afterwards. The Belgrade one 
brought an answer, but it left us to judge for ourselves, 
as evidently nothing was settled ; and we decided 
to await the arrival of Dr. Barkan, who was expected 
next day. 

We were not of course aware that an armistice was 
being arranged, nor did we know it till we reached 
Semendria. We fully expected to have to work at 
Jagodina, an4 resolved to adopt the Paratjin plan— 
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get a room as quarters in the town, and dine at the 
hotel. 

The fugitives had not of coarse come on as fast as 
we had. Many halted for the night. at Tchupria, in 
spite of the fear of the Turks cutting off the road. 
Their tired horses could get no farther, and the bullock 
waggons made a whole day's journey of the distance, 
and of course had halted for the night. 

The oflBcers soon dropped off, a few Eussian soldiers 
disposed themselves to sleep on the benches in the 
ca/e and dining-room. Jagodina subsided, and we 
tried to sleep amidst the smell of india-rubber, 
stables, and plants, and the noises of the said stables. 
Sleep under such circumstances can never be very 
refreshing, and we woke in the morning feeling very 
much as if we had been sitting up all night. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

IfROM JAGODINA TO SEMEKDRIA. 

TT7E vainly expected news next day; it poured with 
rain, and everything looked cheerless. 
Where were our friends ? and where were the 
Turks ? We felt sad and dull all day. Next morn- 
ing, suddenly, while sitting with our room-door 
open, we heard English voices — how pleasantly they 
sounded ! — and directly afterwards out of the room 
opposite, came two gentlemen, one of whom was the 
very Dr. Costello whom we had left in Belgrade, and 
the other an American surgeon from Vienna, Dr. 
Boderoann, and we met as old friends and agreed 
to dine together. 

In the course of the morning our heavy baggage 
came down from Paratjin, but the drivers only said 
that Herr Hadji Thoma had said "" Go to Jagodina 
with the baggage.'* The Paratjin people were some 
of them coming away, and some of them staying 
there, and no one knew anything of the Turks. 

This was incomprehensible. Dr. Costello and 
Dr. Bodemann had come away in all haste from 
Krushevatz, but still this was nearer to Djunis than 
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Paratjin, and this was the second time that every one 
had been ordered to leave the town. Certainly the 
Turks had not advanced. What were they about? 

In the evening came another Englishman, who 
was working with Dr. Ziemann, and at noon next 
day Dr. Ziemann himself. 

He was on his way to Djunis, in spite of the Turks, 
to see what had become of the wooden barracks he 
had built there for the refugees, and more especially 
of the blankets, with which he had provided them. 
He was sure that the Turks had got the blankets, 
and he should go and claim them back. 

How we all laughed, and wished he might get 
them ; but such a brave, energetic, cheerful man 
was never seen. Our spirits rose as we chatted 
together, though we all were puzzled what to do and 
where to go. 

Reports were more bewildering than ever ; all that 
we could find out by inquiring at the hospitals was 
that they were full from Tchupria — the waggons from 
which of course had got before us to Jagodina ; and 
that the Paratjin waggons had gone through in the 
night to Semendria. Posharevatz was now spoken of 
as the centre of work, but this looked unlikely. 

There was nothing for it but to wait, and amuse 
ourselves as best we could, and employment suddenly 
sprung up. 
• Dr. Costello and Dr. Bodemann had gone out in 
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search of under garments ; they could procure none, 
and they came back, and in most hesitating tones 
suggested that if we would renew the kind oflfer we 
had made of furnishing them with a few articles, 
they would gratefully accept it. 

We on our part said that one of our boxes had 
come nearly to pieces, and if they would open it and 
mend it, and take out what they wanted, they would 
be more than welcome. We had sent for a Serb 
carpenter, who positively refused to come, on the 
ground that he himself was packing up. 

No sooner said than done ; the two gentlemen went 
to work with a will. We entirely unpacked one chest, 
and Dr. Bodemann mended it in most workmanlike 
style. This occupied all the afternoon ; all we wanted 
was news. We had a cheerful supper together. 

On the 3rd of November, which was next day, it 
poured in torrents, but I went to see for telegrams 
from Paratjin. While I was in the office came the 
official news of peace, or at least of a prolonged 
armistice. This was indeed good news, and we all 
rejoiced. We resolved to go to Belgrade as soon as 
possible, and I went to get horses and a waggon. 
The transport captain, on my giving the name of 
Herr Hadji Thoma, promised us a conveyance at 
8 A.M. next day, and Dr. Ziemann did get one to 
Paratjin. 

We were up bright and early on the morning of 
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the 4th, but the Eussians walked off with our waggon, 
and in despair I went to try and hire a conveyance. 
Dr. Bodemann had asked us as a favour to take 
to Semendria his late landlord, Herr Johann, a 
merry, humpbacked little tailor, who had been 
obliged to fly from Krushevatz, to which place he 
had returned after the first exodus, having left his 
wife and children in Austria. He was an Austrian, 
and spoke capital German. We had consented, and 
never was a common act of kindness so weU repaid. 

Little Herr Johann ran about with me ; he was 
very anxious to get to Semendria to catch the boat to 
Basiach, and at last he found a waggon and horses, 
which we hired, at a reasonable price for war, 
though an exorbitant one for peace time — about 
two sovereigns of English money. 

Our baggage was packed, and we were ready, when 
to our horror the horses were taken out to be shod, a 
process, including the driver's dinner, of two hours. 

We got off at 1 P.M., leaving our heavy baggage to 
follow. Dr. Bodemann and Dr. Costello most kindly 
taking charge of it, and we crawled out of the town 
and along the road beyond. 

Herr Johann then discovered that the driver did 
not intend to go farther than Barzan that night, 
intending to reach Semendria the night after, and 
though we begged him to go one post beyond, he 
persisted that Barzan was the best place to stop at. 
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When we drove up to this posting hotel, we found 
it full of Bussians^ and no beds to be had, and were 
advised not to go to the next post, as they knew that 
was full too ; but to turn off the road to the left, and 
go a couple of miles to Baterschin, a large village, 
where we should find accommodation. 

Evening was closing in, the sudden evening of 
lands that have no twilight, and before we had gone 
a mile to the left it was dark. 

We drove along a narrow road where the boughs of 
the trees met over our heads, and not a sound was to 
be heard. How glad we were to have Herr Johann, 
who spoke Serb perfectly. 

Suddenly we saw the red glare of fire through the 
trees. It was the watch-fire of some Serb soldiers 
who were sleeping around it, and camped about were 
the heavy waggons going to the rear, which had 
halted for the night. 

No one interfered with us, and we groped along. 
At last we emerged into the open and came into a 
town ; but this place was full of the officers and 
soldiers of the 3rd Eeserve, called up to defend the last 
lines. They were drinking and singing, and did not 
believe in the peace. 

Every hotel and ccife were crowded, and Herr Johann 
at last went to the house of the Captain of the Town 
and demanded quarters for us. 

We waited quietly in the waggon, and presently 
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found ourselves surrounded by several officials. We 
sat up in the hay^ in as dignified a way as circum- 
stances permitted, wondering what was the matter, 
and found that they were in the most polite way 
requesting us to accept the hospitality of some one 
near by. We bowed our thanks and retreated firom 
the pourmg rain into the hay. 

The waggon went slowly on, Herr Johann splashing 
by the side through the mud. It stopped, and a 
servant-girl with a lantern came to the side; we 
got out and found ourselves at the end of a long 
passage, between two houses, covered in, but open at 
each end; going on through this, we came to the 
yard with its covered corridors and rooms off it. 

A bright-eyed, pleasant-looking woman welcomed 
us, and showed us into a charming room with a bed, 
actually a clean bed with a coverlet of lace lined with 
blue silk ! 

If we had been old friends instead of stray strangers, 
we could not have been more kindly treated. We 
produced our own supper from our basket, gave Herr 
Johann some, and, refusing to trouble the kind hostess 
for coffee, showed her our bottle of N6gotin wine ; we 
made each other perfectly understand that we came 
from Paratjin on account of the *' Turken,*' and were 
going to Semendria, and that we had been nursing the 
wounded. 

She soon left us, and we enjoyed a good night's rest 
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in the clean, sweet bed. Herr Johann promised to 
call us at 3 a.m.^ as he said we should have a long 
day of it to Semendria, and ought to be there before 
dark. 

It did not seem that we had slept an hour^ before 
his tap came at the window, and we started up and 
struck a light. It poured with rain, and was pitch 
dark. 

The good woman got up and insisted on making 
some hot coffee. I was too anxious about the waggon 
and the baggage, and the coming day, to take any. 
We thanked her as best we could, and, as she had 
brought her children to see us, we put a silver gulden 
in the baby-boy's hand. 

We never knew who she was, or what she was — that 
she played the part of a good Samaritan to houseless 
strangers we do know ; and we shall always hold her 
in grateful remembrance. The maid and the lantern 
lighted us to our waggon, and we started. 

At first all went well, except that the rain would 
penetrate through the tent that covered our vehicle, 
and that it was so dark we could not see the horses' 
heads. At last we turned into the main road as day 
was breaking, and here began our troubles. 

With daybreak the heavy rain of the night changed 
into cold sleet, and bitter wind ; we tried to shelter 
ourselves, in vain, it seemed to penetrate the very 
bones, and we vainly hoped that as day grew on it 
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would get better, but instead of that, it got very much 
worse. 

We were now on the main road ; the mud was ankle 
deep ; the horses splashed into it at every step, and our 
progress was naturally very slow. 

It was broad daylight, when we stopped at the 
first post-house to rest the horses and let the driver 
breakfast. 

By this time we were perfectly benumbed, and the 
bitter wind seemed to blow even more keenly as we 
stood still. 

Herr Johann came out and said there was nothing 
to be had but paprikosh and " raki," and implored 
us to take a little of the latter. It was so nasty and 
fiery, that we turned from it in disgust, and tried 
to warm each other by keeping close and covering 
ourselves quite up. Our feet ached with cold, in 
spite of the hay ; and the driver was so long over his 
miserable breakfast that we sent in a dozen messages, 
and at last he came and we started off again. 

We never wish to think of the sufferings of that 
day and the scenes around us. 

We were now on the main road, along which 
tramped the fugitives of the defeated army — some 
so worn and weary that they laid down by the 
road-side and died where they lay; some strug- 
gling on to the last ; all around mud, and sleet, and 
cruel wind. Half a dozen held on to our waggon, 
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which was going at foot pace; it afforded them a 
little shelter, for the wind was straight ahead. We 
passed waggons with wounded in them, and wounded 
men tramping along ; we could not help them, all were 
involved in one common trouble. How we could live 
through the day was our thought. 

We covered up our faces with shawls and blankets ; 
we could not look out, the sleet so cut our faces. 

Slowly the morning hours rolled on, and at last, in 
spite of the wind and sleet, we got at our basket and 
the liqueur. 

We were faint with cold and getting sleepy, and I 
verily believe it saved our lives. We gave some to 
poor Herr Johann, who was sitting in front, and so 
arranged the waterproof-sheet as to give him some of 
it ; the snow lay upon it, here and there melted into 
pools, and we also gave him a small blanket. 

It was past noon when we stopped at Orissa, and 
pulled up at an hotel. With difficulty we got out 
and entered it, taking with us our wet shawls and 
rugs. 

There was a fire in an iron stove in the middle 
of the room, and the master offered to light us one in 
a private room. This we accepted, as we could dry 
our things. 

We ordered some dinner, and while waiting for it 
about a dozen of the wretched fugitives came slowly in 
and crept to the fixe. A long consultation ensued 
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amongst them, and they produced a couple of piastres 
— all they had — and asked for some raki. 

This would entitle them to stay for a few minutes 
by the fire. 

We asked Herr Johann to inquire of them where 
they were going. 

It appears that they had walked from Deligrad 
here, and were going to Belgrade. They had spent 
every farthing they had till they got to Semendria, 
where they would report themselves to the Captain of 
the Town. Some of their comrades were weak and 
sickly, they had fallen behind, and then all was over. 

We suggested to Herr Johann that we would pay 
for paprikosh and raki, with a large loaf of bread 
each. The hot capsicums in the hash would be good 
for them. 

Herr Johann explained, and they rose as well as 
their stiffened limbs permitted and touched their 
caps with some Serb expressions of thankfulness. 

After dinner we started again, dried and refreshed ; 
but the rain and sleet were as bad as ever, and we got 
very tired and worn. At last, at sunset, the clouds 
broke, and we rose up to breathe the air. We were 
coming into a town, and we hoped it was Semendria ; 
but no, the horses tramped on through the mud, and 
now the driver quickened their pace, and we drove 
through a large village looking cheerfiil in the sunlight. 

We always regretted that we did not halt there for 
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the night. We should have avoided much trouble; 
but we pushed on, and darkness fell on the way. 

We seemed an age going up a steep road between 
high trees, and then down again ; we were so weary 
now, and Louise feeling very feint from the effects of the 
cold. It was just here that, two nights afterwards, 
wolves attacked the horses of the English ambulance. 
A little farther on and the lights of Semendria came 
in view, and soon we were rattling over those dreadfdl 
stones once more, having been twenty-two hours on a 
ten hours' journey. 

We drove up to the hotel ; not a bed to be had ! I 
invaded the dining-room and found Baron Mundy, 
the Inspector of Hospitals. He sent out a surgeon with 
me to a private house. Everjrwhere every bed was 
taken up for Tchemaieff and his staff, and had been so 
for two days. 

Now, as Tchernaieff*8 staff amounted — when he did 
come — to about ten gentlemen, none of whom objected 
to sleeping half a dozen in a room, this was perfectly 
absurd, but was only one instance of his profound 
arrogance and selfishness. 

We tried every hotel in vain, and Louise was now so 
ill that she implored us to get the waggon into some 
covered stable or yard, and let her lie there, but this I 
could not think of, the hay was so damp. 

One more wretched cafarie remained, and here Herr 
Johann tried, and this time with success. One dirty 
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room was vacant, and while I saw to our wraps, Herr 
Johann nearly carried her in and laid her on the 
rude bed. 

The room smelt of dirt, but I made up such a bed 
as I could and gave her what food we had left. She 
was too ill to eat, and I could only trust to sleep to 
restore her. 

The morning revealed the filthiness of the place. 
Herr Johann brought some coffee, and I told him 
that we could not remain there. I found that the 
steamer for Belgrade was not to start till next day, 
and said I should go to the hotel, find the Captain of 
the Town, and demand quarters. 

I set off and missed my way back. The intelligence 
was that there was no bedroom in the only practi- 
cable hotel, and that I could not see the Captain till 
eleven o'clock, but that we could go and get our 
breakfasts there; so ordering our waggon, we got our- 
selves and our traps together, and set off for the hotel. 

Herr Johann's traps consisted of one bundle, con- 
taining a shirt and a pair of boots, all that remained, as 
he said, of his house and thirty years' work; but never 
mind, land could not run away, he should go back 
some day, and he should be sure at least to find his pigs. 

Many months later we heard that he did go back, 
and, as the Turks had never entered Krushevatz, 
found his home and furniture as he had left it. 

I propped up Louise in a chair by a sunny window ; 
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and she looked so ill that even the waiter who 
brought our coffee pitied us both, and told me to 
go into the dining-room and find another waiter, 
whom he described. 

I followed his advice, and told my new friend 
that I would give him a silver gulden to find us a 
room. He looked cunning, and in ten minutes came 
to fetch us, and took us upstairs to a room just 
vacated by some officer gone on temporary duty to 
Belgrade, whose muddy saddle, sword, and belt were 
piled on a table in the corner. 

Two good-natured Austrian girls were remaking 
the bed, and hastened to get it ready. I never felt 
more thankful than when I laid Louise down to rest 
at last, in comfort and clean sheets. She was still 
shivering with cold, but a large fire was lighted in 
the room and threw its heat into the iron stove, as 
well as looking cheerful, when the door of the stove 
was opened. 

About 7 P.M. she was so much better that I per- 
suaded her to come down and have some dinner, and 
directly afterwards we went upstairs and locked the 
door, in case Tchernaieff and his staff should arrive. 

This long-expected event took place about eleven 
at night, and the noise and clatter were something 
appalling. Our room-door was violently shaken, but 
resisted all attempts, and when the ^' staff" had re- 
tired we slept soundly. 
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There was bright suDlight next morning; the 
steamer was to arrive about 11 a.m., and when I 
went to the wharf I saw the large barge of the 
English ambulance, which was to be towed with us 
to Belgrade. 

It was splendidly arranged, but it only made two or 
three voyages ; it was too late, and the expense must 
have been very great. 

Noon passed, and no signs of the steamer ; about two 
o'clock she was reported in sight, but a long way off; 
and we ordered our baggage down to the wharf and I 
went to see our order carried out. 

The river being low, a broad expanse of slippery 
mud lay between the actual bank and the water, and 
over this I had to make my way. Baron Mundy kindly 
helped me over some very slippery parts, and I began 
to wonder how I could pilot Louise, weak as she was, 
over such a diflScult path. 

I turned to go back when all was done, and then I 
saw an astounding sight ! 

Louise was coming slowly but safely along on the 
arm of a huge Cossack, dressed in the usual fur-lined 
coat. He had to stoop on one side, as he supported 
her with one strong arm, and under the other were 
tucked her shawl and a little blue-striped pillow, our 
companion in many wanderings. 

Not a word was exchanged. Slowly and solemnly 
they came over the slippery ground, till they arrived 
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on the wooden wharf; here he deposited her on our 
portmanteau, her shawl and pillow beside her, and 
with a low bow withdrew. 

"How on earth did you know that man?" I 
asked. 

" I did not know him," Louise said. ** I wanted to 

follow you, and I began to slide about ; he came up, 
took my shawl and piUow from me, and put my arm 
through his. He never spoke a word." 

" And a perfect gentleman he is," I said, " whoever 
he may be; he saw you in trouble, and helped you 
out of it!" 

This day was a strange exception to the bitter cold 
of the preceding ones, and the snow that fell next 
morning. It was as lovely as a June day in England, 
and we enjoyed sitting on the wharf and looking 
around us. 

The ambulance barge was anchored close by. Two 
of the English surgeons were there, and we watched 
with interest the stretchers coming along over the 
rough broken ground, bearing the wounded to the 
barge. They were principally Eussians, from hospitals 
in Semendria, going to the hospital at Topschedery, 
near Belgrade. 

But how gently and tenderly did Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Boyd see that those stretchers were carried care- 
fully on board, and themselves help when some 
rougher place than usual had to be traversed. 
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They looked so bright and cheerful too, models of 
brave-hearted, merry English gentlemen, not afraid of 
hard work, not ashamed of showing that they could 
be as gentle as a woman. 

At last the steamer came, and we got on board. 
When all was ready, and the barge had " fallen in'* 
behind, we still waited till General Tchemaieff made 
his appearance with the staff, and walked grandly on 
board. 

But this gentleman deserves a more detailed 
description than befits the end of a chapter, for we 
have seen many generals, victorious ones too, but 
never one half so high and mighty as General 
Tchemaieff. 





CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

BELGRADE UNDER THE RUSSIANS. 

/^ ENEEAL Tchernaieff was a short man, by no 
means of imposing appearance ; his eyes were 
small, with heavy lids ; his nose, large ; his com- 
plexion, a muddy red ; and his hair and moustache 
of no particular colour. 

His manners were as reserved and haughty as if 
he had been a successful and celebrated man — indeed, 
rather more so. 

Though not a large man, he required a great deal 
of room. There was a deck cabin, which was taken 
up by his staff, for his smoking-room. On going 
down below, I was entering one of the ladies* cabins, 
when a young aide-decamp greeted me with, " Get 
. out ; dis de General dining-room.*' I retreated, and 
tried the ladies* cabin the other side, with no better 
success : this was " de General sleep-room/' 

Luckily, a steward came by, and to him I appealed, 
and he turned furiously on the Eussian. 

** What do you mean," he said, " by taking up all 
the cabins ? You may have that one for all of you," 
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pointing to the first cabin. "There are not many 
ladies on board, and we shall be at Belgrade before 
night ; bnt this one you cannot have." 

"General Tchemaieff requires it," was the surly 
answer. 

" Does he ?" said the Austrian steward. " Let me tell 
you, these ladies pay for their passage as well as your 
master, and English gold is better than Bussian any 
day." 

The aide-de-camp retreated, and the cabin remained 
free. 

These said aides-de-camp were very young men, 
with wasp-like waists, and shakos with plumes of 
white feathers. 

Their clothes were so clean and new, their gold 
aiguillettes and sword-belts so bright, that we came to 
the conclusion that they had left them in Semendria 
before they went on the caiiipaign, and picked them 
up as they came back. 

The General and his aides grouped together on the 
deck, and looked contempt at the outer barbarians. 
We were infinitely amused at this, but still more so 
with the Austrians. 

The boat was, of course, an Austrian one, and on 
board were three or four Austrian officers, who, like 
all their nation, were most courteous and polished, 
speaking German with so soft an accent as to take 
away all its harshness. 
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They smiled goodhumouredly at the airs and graces 
of " the Cossacks," as they called them ; but they 
kept their own place, and were not to be put out of 
temper, or out of the way, by the fussiness of the 
aides-de-camp. 

When dinner came on we all placed ourselves at 
the long tables; but a great delay took place in 
serving. 

The aides hovered in the passage, and seizing the 
dishes carried them off into the General's dining-room. 

At last, an Austrian officer, with half a dozen orders 
on his breast rose up, marched into the passage, seized 
the two waiters, and made, them deposit the dishes 
they bore on the table in the saloon ; after which we 
helped ourselves. 

So the day passed on. In the evening some men 
of the crew sang songs on the quarter-deck ; and the 
General condescended to listen, and even to smile, on 
which all the staff smiled . too. 

It was dusk when we reached Semlin, and the 
Austrian officers landed, and quite dark as we steamed 
up to the wharf at Belgrade. 

We noticed an unusual number of lights on the 
wharf. The General and his staff hurried to the side 
of the ship, to be ready to leave it first ; and then we 
saw a group of officers, with crimson shakos and 
white plumes, and soldiers bearing lighted torches 
attending them. 



1 
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It was Prince Milan and his staff. He had come 
back from Paratjin by road, and passed through 
Jagodina by night, therefore we had not seen him ; 
and he had come to meet General Tchernaieff. 

But none of the people were there. No popular 
greeting met the unsuccessful Russian General. In 
silence he landed, and was conveyed away in the 
Prince's carriage. 

For ourselves, we were thankful to be greeted by 
M. Dilbert's apprentice, who had been sent to meet us 
by his master, to whom we had telegraphed from 
Semendria, and who was at the hospital on duty. 

He led us up the steep steps into a brightly-lighted 
hotel, called the " National,'* where we were tolerably 
comfortable. 

The snow lay deep on the ground next day, when 
we went to the War Office. Herr Sava Petrovatz 
welcomed us warmly, and was very anxious that we 
should work at the military hospital in Belgrade if 
many wounded came down ; but, as it turned out, not 
many did, and most of those were Eussians, and taken 
into their three hospitals. 

These Eussian hospitals were the despair of good 
Baron von Mundy. It is impossible to enter into 
any details as regards the lady medical students 
who acted in them as nurses. Sufficient to say, 
that no Englishwoman with any notion of self- 
respect could work in them, even if she were allowed 
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to do SO ; and that a high official and an experienced 
judge told us, that '^the Eussian ambulances and 
hospitals were models of everything that they should 
not be." 

The Bussian Bed Cross Society is enormously 
wealthy ; they took stores back from Servia unused 
that would supply fifty ambulances. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that they will accept no personal 
help, and need no other. 

Various societies are now appealing for help for the 
Eastern sick and wounded ; but let the English 
people before they respond to these appeals ask one 
solemn question, and demand a decided reply : — Do the fVyfJuT* 
Rusdiam or Turks give quarter? Do they not slaughter 
every man that falls into their hands ? 

The Servians did give quarter till the Bussians 
came ; after that none was given on either side. The 
proof of this is, that in all Servia there was but one 
wounded Turk, and we have every reason to believe 
there were no wounded Serbs or Bussians in the 
Turkish ambulances. 

Is it right to send assistance to such savages P 

It is a premium on murder. A man whose hands 
are red with the blood of some helpless and wounded 
enemy — is he to come back, possibly wounded himself, 
and be treated with every care and kindness? Humanity 
itself revolts against it. 

It matters not what the theory is ; it matters not 
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what nominal orders are given from head-quarters, we 
know what the practice is — no quarter is given. 

But, to return to Belgrade, we had to tramp through 
snow and mud. Every carriage was taken up hy the 
Russians. Every hotel was full of them except two— 
the National and the Hirsch, which refused to receive 
them. 

At the National a Bussian officer had kicked a poor 
woman with his spurred boot, because he thought she 
had cheated him of a piastre ; and the Hirsch was kept 
by an Austrian, between whom and the Bussians 
there seems to exist an hereditary hatred. 

Then we called on Herr Philip Christich, He was 
depressed, but not despairing. He had great hopes 
that a European Conference would do much for the 
Slav provinces, and blamed the late war as rash and 
useless. He kept much aloof now from the Court, 
which was overrun by Bussians. 

Our days in Belgrade passed slowly along, but we 
waited there for two things — ^first, to see if we were 
required for any work, and next by request till the 
statutes of the Order of the Takova were altered, so 
that it could be given to women, and that our crosses 
might be presented to us. 

We fouud our old friends, Ignace and Marie of the 
Hirsch, had taken an hotel, which they proposed 
calling " The Crown Prince of Servia," and were to 
get into it in a few days ; and they begged us to go 
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with them into their new abode. We had no parti- 
cular affection for the " National/' though the people 
were perfectly civil. It was so much out of the way ; 
and therefore we did migrate, much to our regret 
afterwards, owing solely to the Eussians. 

A specimen of our life at the " Crown Prince" will 
be a fair specimen of what the Servians suffered from 
the Eussians. 

It appeared that this hotel had been for some time 
so far shut up that it did no business, and therefore it 
had been taken up as quarters by the Eussians. 

When Ignace took it, and occupied it, he gave them 
notice to quit, and they refused to go. They paid 
about two francs a room a night, and a dozen or so 
slept in one room. They were not profitable tenants, 
and the habit they had of sitting up all night 
gambling and drinking was an uncomfortable one for 
other guests. 

The principal offender was the " Herr Major," a 
brute of a Eussian, belonging to the Presbajinsky 
Guards, whose one aim in life was to insult every- 
body who was not a Euski, and who hated the English 
with a bitter hatred. 

One of them on hearing that we were English spat 
at my feet, and on my asking if he did that on purpose 
to insult my country he did it again. 

Louise was so far from well that she had to remain 
much in her room, and when I went out on business 

t2 . 
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I was obliged to leave her locked up and take the 
key, for, if not, the Russian officers would open the 
door and annoy her by rough and insulting remarks 
in German/ 

We should have gladly left but that, besides the 
reasons I have given, Louise was not fit to travel. 
Dr. Humphrey Sandwith and Baron Mundy both 
ordered change of air, but we could not venture to 
start. 

One day there was a great dinner in the place. I 
went down and had a struggle to get something for 
us to eat. Poor Marie bewailed her fate, and 
" excommunicated" the Eussians, and I got leave to 
walk off with what I liked, and carried it upstairs. 

The band of the head-quarters staff was crammed 
into the cafe^ and nearly blew the roof off with their 
brass instruments, and the noise went on till day- 
break. 

About midnight a quarrel broke out : Ignace refused 
to supply more champagne, till some of what had 
been drunk had been paid for, and a Bussian officer 
drew his sword and tried to cut Ignace down. Some 
Serbs present in the cafe interfered, and a "free 
fight" ensued. 

The police came in and the quarrel subsided ; but 
a fracas was always occurring, and there was no redress ; 
all wrongs committed by Bussians, all complaints 
against them, were to be laid before the General — 
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Bossians were not amenable to Servian laws. They 
paid what they liked, and did what they liked, and 
there was no redress. 

The poor people of Belgrade groaned and said 
" they should prefer Abdul Kerim Pasha/' who was at 
Alexinatz ; and really we thought he could not have 
been so cruel, and his soldiers would have been more 
sober. 

Just about this time I had a message from the 
English Consul that I was to go and see him when 
convenient ; so, wondering what he wanted, I betook 
myself there and met the usual kindly reception. He 
apologised for troubling me — "he knew all about it, but 
Lloyd-Lindsay had written, or rather his secretary, to 
ask by ' what failure of duty on the part of the 
officials of the National Aid Society in Servia, it had 
been left to Miss Pearson and Miss McLaughlin to do 
their work* " — ^or some such phrase. 

They had seen our letter in the Times, and I 
will quote the paragraph that offended their lord- 
ships. 

Extract from letter in limes of November 3rd, 
1876 :— 

Paratjin, October, 26tli, 1876. 

• . . . " The great want here is some place 
in which to receive €he severely wounded sent back 
from the front. They have only open waggons to 
travel in, and the weather is bitterly cold. It is here 
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that the National Aid Society should have had their 
hospital, not in Belgrade, where it is not wanted ; but 
if a small one could be opened, it need not be so 
luxurious, or with such wastefuUy costly fittings as 
the Katherine Hospital in Belgrade. Something 
much more rough, ready, and inexpensive would do, 
and could be carried on at a trifling cost. We have, 
however, through the kindness of Dr. Barkan, one of 
the chief surgeons here, procured a ward in the ambu- 
lance for five beds, which will be at the disposal of the 
English surgeons (now all in the front), and under 
our special care, and we may be able to find another 
somewhere else. We are thus working hard and 
happily together, though personally we have nothing 
to do with the National Aid Society, nor have we 
received one farthing from it, and we shall furnish 
the extra diets required out of the funds intrusted to 
us by our kind friends. We are glad thus to be able 
to help the National Aid Society in the style of the 
little mouse that gnawed the rope that bound the 

lion 

« We cannot conclude without paying a just tribute 
of admiration and esteem to the surgeons sent out by 
Sir E. Lechmere and the Order of St. John — brave, 
active, kind-hearted, skilful, never sparing themselves 
when work is to be done. Messrs. McKellar, Sand- 
with, Hume, Boyd, and Attwood, at Belgrade, are all 
that surgeons should be. They deserve the thanks 
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of England for having so nobly vindicated her courage 
and her charity/' . • . • 

" Well," I said, ^* those surgeons were taken over by 
Lloyd-Lindsay ; they were the officials in the front ; 
no one could find any failure in duty on their part ; 
moreover, some of them read the letter before it was 
published, and liked it/' 

"To be sure they did," said the Consul; ''but 
what am I to answer ? I know all about it ; but I 
must give your explanation/' 

" I do not see that I am bound to give one ; but 
rather than those gallant fellows should be blamed, I say 
that the National Aid Society do not understand their 
work, or they would have had an ambulance in front ; 
that the chief medical officer agreed with the English 
surgeons on that subject There was no time to 
telegraph to England and call a committee meeting 
together, ' that day week to consider and report on 
the application/ There was no one there with 
funds to start an ambulance, ourselves excepted, and 
we gladly took up any work that lay to our hand ; 
and knowing the antipathy of two of the officials of 
the National Aid Society we did not wish to ask for 
any grant from them, but we could not see men dip 
because of their red-tape stupidity. Their workers are 
splendid. It is their chiefs who are failures/' 

The Consul smilei "Am I to deliver that literally?" 
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" Of course, and as much more as you like to add/' 

" I shall add that you have been working 
superbly." 

** Thank you ; we only tried to do what we could." 

After which we shook hands — ^the English method 
of showing our appreciation of each other — ^and chatted 
on indifferent subjects and passing events. 

But it was not a gracious proceeding on the part of 
the National Aid Society. If their officials in the 
front had failed, that was no fault of ours ; we were 
only trying to repair that failure in the cause of 
humanity. 

But they did not fail. Every man of that gallant 
little band, including also Mr. Gimlet and Mr. Ben- 
nington Kennett, was worth a hecatomb of committee 
men in England. They knew what was wanted, and 
they did it, and we tried to help them ; that was a 
plain duty. 

The committee in England knew nothing but what 
Lloyd-Lindsay chose to tell them, and could be no 
judges of passing events. 

Necessities vary in war every day, and the commit- 
tee were sitting over their comfortable fires in their 
quiet homes, speculating on news from the front, a 
week old, while their officials were braving snow and 
wind, and sleeping on straw, half-frozen and half- 
famished ; and we were rou^liny it, to say the least 
of it, in the work far away in a half-civilised land, all 
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forgetting everything but how to carry on the work 
best, and to help each other — and after all this to 
have this ungenerous questioning going on ! 

The sooner that Society is broken up the tetter. 

All England knows it pretty well now, with its 
crass ignorance and its obstinacy ; and soon, let us 
hope, better Chiefs, and more liberal principles, will 
supersede bad management and ingratitude to honest 
workers. 

The weather grew worse and worse, and there were 
rumours that the Danube would soon be frozen and 
navigation cease. 

The prospect of a winter in Belgrade with no work 
to do was not enlivening, and the doctors strongly 
advised our going southwards for the winter. This 
we resolved to do when practicable. 

Everybody who had been to the front seemed con- 
gregating in Belgrade. All the Bussian volunteers 
came down and were in great distress. 

They had spent nearly all the money given them 
by the Slavonic Committee on starting, and what 
they had not spent was gambled away in Belgrade. 

Every night high play went on in the ca/e of our 
hotel, and gold passed freely ; and when Ignace in- 
sisted on shutting up, the gamblers adjourned to 
their own rooms, and play went on till morning. 

Quarrels were of constant occurrence, and there was 
no peace day or night. 
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All over the city were complaints of Tchemaieff 
and his officers, and his soldiers. Sometimes the 
General interfered, sometimes he did not. 

It was said that there were men on his staff with 
whom the ex-editor of a Russian paper could not 
interfere, and so many a wrong went unpunished. 

Therefore, the feelings of the citizens may be 
imagined, when one morning drums and trumpets 
sounded, Russian soldiers were paraded in every 
street and vacant place; a grand celebration was 
announced to take place at the cathedral. Every 
officer was in full dress — and all this was because it 
was General Tchernaieff's birthday. 

The Serbs looked on in sullen silence. They had no 
part in all this rejoicing ; their one aim and object 
was now to get the Russians out of Servia ; and under 
what difficulties and delays it was accomplished, the 
journals of the spring and early summer of 1877 have 
told. 

We paid an evening visit to General Likovitch and 
his wife. He had lost a leg in the Crimean war, fight- 
ing against us, but we were not the worse friends for 
that. He can still ride on horseback, and is regarded 
as one of the most gallant officers of the Servian army. 

He prided himself on only speaking Serbi Russian, 
but his wife, a Russian, spoke German and French ; 
and with her he had travelled to France, Germany, 
and Italy ; still the General knew the words " good 
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wife" in every European language, and made ua 
laugh by his odd pronunciation of them. 

He had been in command on the left wing of the 
army of the Drina, and bad received the Order of the 
Takova for his services ; but when the Eussians came, 
he, like many others, felt aggrieved at the prominent 
place they took, and, finding no fighting going on, 
changed to the army of the Ibar, where he hoped to 
find active service. 

He so far succeeded that he was present at some 
skirmish, in which he was slightly wounded and taken 
to Jagodina, where his wife went to nurse him. 

He was one of those who at first welcomed the 
Eussians ; but, when they felt the iron yoke of their 
would-be friends, turned from it in sadness and dis- 
appointment, and he may be regarded as the best 
type of a native Servian officer. 

On the 1st December the " Katherine Hospital" 
was given over by the National Aid Society, and 
Dr. Laseron and his deaconesses departed for Berlin 
en route to England. 

Dr. Attwood, one of the English surgeons sent 
out by Sir Edmund Lechmere, and who had had 
charge of the hospital, most nobly took it upon him- 
self to keep it open, as there were ninety-six badly 
wounded there, and it was not finally closed for two 
or three months more. 

The Eussian ambulances began to depart, and to 
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re-embark their stores in such quantities, that we re- 
marked at the time there was enough for another war. 

One interesting thing we saw — ^the best-managed, 
charity in Belgrade. 

The Countess Joannini, wife of the Cousul-Greneral 
of Italy, is one of our " American cousins," and there- 
fore we have a right to be proud of her energy and 
good judgment. She is herself the daughter of a 
diplomat, and has lived some years in Servia. 

She got up a soup kitchen — or rather a dinner 
kitchen — every day at eleven o'clock, and was always 
there herself. Soup with good meat and vegetables in 
it, and loaves of bread, were given to bearers of tickets 
— a plentiful portion, suflBcient for dinner and supper, 
and, if care was taken, a little for breakfast also. Such 
a boon was this considered that refugees quartered in 
the country applied to change to Belgrade to benefit by 
the good daily meal ; and it relieved a class who were 
not touched by the money and clothing distributions. 

This class consisted of what we may call small far- 
mers and their families, who had fled before the advance 
of the Turks. They had saved all their clothes and 
furniture, and were too proud to accept money 
gifts or ask for relief, while their appearance was so 
respectable that some of the distributors of funds did 
not suspect their true position, and passed on to the 
ragged, noisy claimants, who moved from place to 
place, and thus received relief four or five times over. 
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These poor people could live on this daily food till 
spring-time came, and they could return to their . 
homes and sow their crops, and exist on the produce 
of their farms. 

And this relief cost so little — ahout 6d. of English 
money a-head a day. Had this " kitchen" been better 
known, I think very many charitable persons would 
have seen that it was, after all, the most effectual and 
best way of giving help. 

Our stay in Servia was drawing to a close. A few 
days of faint sunshine melted the snow, and the 
Danube ran blue and free again. 

"We arranged to depart, and to go by way of 
Austria to Italy, a new and hardly known way, but 
a most interesting one. 

We took leave of our friends at the War Office ; 
the Order of the Takova was conferred upon us, but 
the crosses themselves were not ready and were to be 
sent through Count Joannini. We said good-by to 
Herr Philip Christich and his son-in-law, Herr Hadji 
Thoma, and to Dr. Humphrey Sandwith and the 
good Dilberts, and all our friends ; and one bright 
day in December we embarked on board the Austrian 
steamer for Semlin, and left Servia possibly for ever, 
for though Herr Hadji Thoma came to Rome, and 
begged us, on the part of the War Office, to return 
and take charge of the nursing department of all the 
Servian ambulances, in case Servia went to war, we 
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reiiised, on two grounds: firet, we did not believe 
that Servia would go to war again ; and next, that for 
a year at least we did not feel we should be in a state 
of health to undei^ again such hardships and fatigue. 
We must rest. 

And BO we departed — the first English women to 
land there on Red CrosB work, the last to leave. The 
war was over ; the wounded all cared for, our task 
there was done, and we went to seek new strength 
for any work or duty that the future might have in 
store for us. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

FROM BELGRADE TO VENICE. 

rriHE little steamer took us in ten minutes to 
-^ Semlin, and here Austrian sentinels prevented 
the passing of any passengers on shore without 
showing their passports. 

Warned by the trouble we had with our baggage 
at Drenkova, we had been to see Prince von Wrede, 
the Austro-Hungarian charge-d'aifaires, and had pro- 
cured from him a letter charging all whom it might 
concern, to let us and our baggage pass, and to afford 
us all help and assistance. 

The Prince is a talented and gentlemanly man, 
most kind in his intercourse with the people of 
Belgrade, and yet, because he is the represen- 
tative of Austria, he is regarded with distrust and 
dislike. 

We had very little baggage now. Before we left 
Belgrade, we had given to the impoverished medical 
df^partment all our spare medicines and instruments, 
lint, and wool, for which the Prince thanked us most 
gracefully in the Belgrade Gazette. Dr. Ziemann and 
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Dr. Humphrey Sandwith had the spare clothing for 
the refugees, so chest and bale were all disposed of. 

"We were very glad we had that letter, for directly 
I showed it we were allowed to pass, our passports 
returned to us, and the baggage sent on untouched, 
while other people had a good deal of trouble. 

Moreover, no one was permitted to go on the 
Vienna boat — ourselves excepted — as it was not to 
start for a couple of hours, so we had choice of places 
in saloon and sleeping cabin, and arranged ourselves 
comfortably. 

It was impossible to walk into the town of Semlin ; 
the sun had melted the snow, and the mud was ankle 
deep ; nor indeed was there anything to see worth the 
trouble of a walk, the one object of interest there being 
the ruined castle of John Hunyady, who delivered 
Belgrade from the Turks, which stood on the top of a 
high hill close by. 

Semlin overlooks the junction of the Save and the 
Danube ; it stands on flat ground, and the fortress of 
Belgrade on the opposite shore looks down upon it. 

"We were off at last ; Belgrade was lost to sight, 
and we felt that we had left Servia. 

The captain came and talked to us, and spoke of 
the impalement supposed to have been seen on the 
banks of the Save, and the wigging which had been 
given to the steward of the Save boat for his menda- 
cious statements ; " and even if it were so," he added, 
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** which, however, we can disprove ; there is no proof 
that the Turks did it/' 

" Was not that part of the Servian shore," I asked, 
** close to the advanced guard of General Alempits* 
army in Bosnia ?** 

" Tes," he answered ; " too close for any such 
thing to have happened ; they must have known of it 
if it had been so ; and I think we have heard of im- 
palements practised in Bosnia by others than the 
Turks. I mean the so-called vampires, dead bodies 
supposed to be animated by the evil spirit of some 
one, and who suck the blood of the living^ ; these 
bodies are taken from the grave and impaled." 

" Tes," said an Austrian colonel, who had joined 
us. ** I have heard of that ; the old superstition 
prevails, even in parts of Hungary." 

"And there is another explanation," the captain 
went on ; " men often mount those tall poles to look 
otit for fish, and they twist their arms round the cross- 
bars to support themselves, and they remain perfectly 
quiet and still. The cross-bars are originally intended 
to extend the nets, which are hung up to dry, and 
when these nets are cast in the river the fishermen 
watch them from the top of the poles." 

In short, it appeared that there were half a dozen 
explanations of what had been asserted to have been 
seen, besides the improbable one of an impalement by 
the Turks close to the army of the Drina. 
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We leave these accounts to the consideration of the 
reader ; no one in Servia believed in this story, though 
they were ready and anxious to accept all probable 
tales of Bosnian and Bulgarian atrocities ; no one 
attempted to deny that there have been impale- 
ments, but this particular one is a most doubtful 
matter. 

It may be observed, that seaweed drying, and other 
explanations given elsewhere, were not alluded to. 
The argument was based on the fact, that a body 
presenting the appearance of impalement, or actually 
impaled, might have been seen, and yet have had 
nothing to do with the Turks. 

Let it not be imagined that we have any sympathy 
with that nation ; acts of cruelty and ferocity have 
justly been ascribed to it ; but are the Russians clear 
of such a charge ? and when we know that in this 
war in Servia no quarter was given, can we excuse 
the brutality of such doings? — are they not even 
worse, because carried on by Christians professing 
to come as saviours of the oppressed ? 

It was dark when we reached Neusatz, a large 
modern town ; we had passed Karlovitz before. On 
the other side of the river was Peterwardein, a rock- 
built fortress, and here a bridge of boats 840 feet long 
crosses the river. The citadel is an important 
one. The town which clusters round it is very 
small. 



X 
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The scenery on this part of the river is pretty, but 
not bold ; but as it was night and very cold on deck, 
we retreated to the sleeping cabin. 

ITiere was a singular arrangement here. If a pas- 
senger chose to pay a florin, the mattress bed was covered 
with a sheet ; a pillow and a counterpane were added, 
and it was possible to undress and have a good night's 
rest ; but if the florin was not forthcoming, there was 
nothing but the mattress. 

The steamers had always been so full that we had 
slept in the saloon, but this was not allowed when 
there was room below ; the saloon was kept empty 
all night, and in consequence was much more agreeable 
next day. 

Another morning of sunshine, the river dancing 
along as if delighting in the last few days of liberty 
before it was captive in chains of ice. 

We enjoyed the bright, fresh air, and the comfort, 
cleanliness, and quiet of our steamer. 

There were a few Eussian officers on board, who 
had lunched in the saloon when first we left Semlin ; 
but when the steward came round at night, to take 
payment for the provisions consumed during the day 
by each passenger, and examined their tickets, he found 
that they were second-class passengers. They insisted 
upon it that officers with second-class tickets travelled 
first-class. The captain was called in and said, not 
foreign officers on an Austrian boat ; they must pay 
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the difference, or leave the saloon, and they elected to 
leave the saloon. 

We saw them in the morning sitting on the bow 
of the vessel much crestfallen ; they were going home, 
via Vienna. 

It was just dusk when we reached Mohacs, the 
railway station on the Danube for Southern Austria. 

It is now but a small town ; here was fought that 
terrible battle between Solyman the Magnificent and 
his enormous army of Turks, and Lewis II., King 
of Hungary. 

The battle took place in May, 1526. It was a 
fatal day for Hungary and Christianity : 22,000 Chris- 
tians fell on the field out of 30,000 — amongst them 
two archbishops, six bishops, twenty-eight magnates, 
and the fiower of the Hungarian chivalry. The King, 
in attempting to escape, got into a marsh, where he 
was smothered in the mud, near a village called 
zeczi. 

Another battle was fought here in 1688, when the 
Duke of Lorraine defeated the Turk. This was the 
last invasion of Hungary by them, and it may be 
hoped that never more may Turk or Buss set foot 
on the fair land of Austria ; for* it has been truly re- 
marked that, if where the Turk plants his horse's feet 
no grass can grow, where the Kussian comes no man 

ay raise his head. 

JVe landed at Mohacs, and the good-natured 
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steward and his boy ran on shore with our baggage 
and put it in the railway station. We felt delighted 
at being once more in a civilised land, and all we had 
seen of Austria and the Austrians had led us to 
form a most favourable opinion of them. 

They are a pleasant people to travel with, most 
kind and courteous, and this gracious manner per- 
vades all classes; it is delightful to hear them talk 
German, all the harshness is gone, the language flows 
on softly and sweetly. 

We were greeted at Mohacs with the intelligence 
that the express through train had gone, and we 
could only get as far as Funfkirchen that night. 
We had been told of a very good inn here, " The 
Wild Man," and preferred going on there td stopping 
at Mohacs. 

The distance was a short one, but we went at a 
foot-pace. All around Mohacs are mines of brown, 
dusty coal, used for fuel on the steamers; and at 
Yillany we halted a long time, while coal trucks 
were being shunted backward and forward. We 
reached Funfkirchen at last, and, to our surprise, 
found an omnibus waiting to take us to the hotel. 

It seemed to be a large town, but as it was dark 
we could see nothing of it. 

The hotel was large and good, for so out-of-the- 
way a place. 

We left it at 5 a.m., to catch the through train to 
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Pragerhof, and our bill, which was printed in two 
languages, is a curiosity. 

One language is Magyar, the other of course 
German. Here is a specimen of it. 

HOTEL ZUM WILDENMANN. 

Note : — 

f. w, 

1 60 Lodging. 



Lakas . . » . 
Logis von . . . 
Stearin qyertyn . 
Stearin-kerzen . . 
Etkek es italok 
Speisenundgetranken ) 
Yaspdlyai szallitas 
Bahnfur . . . 



} 
} 



} 



40 Candles. 



] 80 Eating and Drinking. 
( Omnibus to and from 



railway. 

Another item, "Istello jamlek," I believe to be 
" porter for baggage," but we never could find out. At 
the end of the bill is printed in German, " Thanking 
you for your kind coming, requesting you to return. 
— Ignace Wybyad." 

Let all who wish to travel in Southern Austria 
take warning by this — ^nothing was spoken or could 
be understood but this Magyar, and a German patois. 

The country we ran through that morning was 
very pretty, wild, and thickly wooded. We came to 
a station called Eanitza, where we had to change 
carriages, or rather had to wait for the train from 
Agram to Pragerhof. 
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At Kanitza we met an English gentleman, Mr. 
Franklin, who turned out to be an old Norfolk 
friend, and gave us some interesting details of the 
surrounding country. He was the agent of a 
London firm of timber merchants, who had bought all 
the forest round for many miles. The trees were to 
be cut down, sawn into planks, and sent to Trieste, 
to be shipped for England. Mr. Franklin said 
that he had, before February or March, very many 
thousand trees to mark for cutting. 

The forests abound in game, and there are many 
wolves; in the winter time, when the frost is very 
severe, they have been known to come almost 
into the streets of Kanitza. Shooting parties are 
formed, with the peasants as beaters; they go out 
for several days together, and bring back enormous 
quantities of game. There are also wild boars and 
deer. 

Kanitza, though small, is a pretty, cheerful-looking 
town, and would be capital head-quarters for a 
shooting expedition. When the woods are cut 
down, the land will be put into cultivation. At 
present they are as untouched as the backwood 
forests of America. 

Near Kanitza are rich mines of ore, of several 

kinds. 

It was quite dark when we got to Pragerhof, 
a large and important town, and had to wait two 
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hours for the train to Laibach and Nabresina. 
Fortunately, it was a moonlight night, for the scenery- 
was most superb. The mighty Oestriea Spitz lifted 
up its head crowned with eternal snow. It is 7700 
feet high, and the loftiest of all the mountains in 
the surrounding provinces of Styria, Camiola, and 
Carinthia. 

The railroad follows the course of the river, wind- 
ing amidst mountains, at first clothed in wood. We 
stopped at a little station close under the huge eliffs, 
where there was just room for the road and the station 
between them, and the river. We looked and saw 
the mountains closing in behind and barring our way 
in front. 

A powerful engine was put on, and we gradually 
worked our way upwards, till on the top we found 
ourselves passing though the most picturesque and 
wUd scenery imaginable. Not a tree, not a shrub, 
not a blade of grass, was visible all around us ; only 
the weird hills of white stone^ ghostly in the pale 
moonlight — the far-famed Julian Alps. 

It was daybreak before we left them and ran into 
Steinbruck, from whence to Laibach the way led 
through a lovely country, with wood and water, and 
fertile plains and valleys. 

Laibach is a large town of Roman origin, once 
destroyed by Attila and his hordes. 

We had only taken our tickets as far as that place» 
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having been assured at Funfkirchen that we should 
reach it at 7 p.m., and intending to sleep there ; but 
on explaining to the guard that we now wished to go 
on to Nabresina and Venice, he most kindly advised 
me to go straight into the ticket-office and get tickets 
for Venice. He would not let the registered port- 
manteau be taken off the platform ; and if I showed 
the ticket for it at the baggage bureau, they would 
change it for one to Venice, and he would have the 
portmanteau re-labelled while I was absent, as we had 
but five minutes to stop there. 

Everybody was so quick and civil that all was 
done before five minutes were over, and we were fairly 
on our way to Italy. 

Near Laibach are the celebrated caves of Adels- 
burg, but we were too weary and worn to care for 
sight-seeing. 

Every one who has travelled to Trieste from Vienna 
knows how lovely is the view from Nabresina : the 
road is on the height, and far below are the blue waters 
of the Adriatic, with the shores of Dalmatia on one side 
and Italy on the other. The view is perhaps even 
more lovely beyond Nabresina, where we changed car- 
riages for Mestre and Venice. All along that road 
view after view opens up like a panorama, till at last 
Mestre is reached. The passengers for. North and 
Central Italy left our train, and we ran over the 
viaduct way, and into the station of Venice. 
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A few more minutes and we were out on the little 
wharf, and stepping into our gondola, floated throagh 
the still, calm watery streets, through narrow byways, 
round sharp comers, where the peculiar warning cry 
of the gondolier announced our coming, till we emerged 
into the glorious sunshine that tarns the waters of 
the Grand Canal into a golden stream, and saw the 
palaces on either side, with their quaint, rich archi- 
tecture telling of the civilisation of ages, and the 
glories of bygone days ; and the hardships and 
rough life of Servia faded in the distance, and we felt 
at last we had come to a land where we might rest. 



X 







CONCLUSION. 

TT7E trust that this sketch of Servia and the Serbs 
* * may iuduce our readers to take a deep interest 
in the future of the Slav Provinces. 

There is very much to inspire hopes of that 
future, though the present is not a very brilliant one. 
It is a great mistake of the wellwishers of these 
lands, to use enthusiastic terms in praising this 
people. 

We were told before we left England that every 
Serb was a gentleman; that they were a highly 
educated and refined people ; that they had entered 
into a holy war to free Bulgaria from her ferocious 
enemies, and to ensure the triumph of the Cross; 
they were endowed with every possible virtue, and 
their foes with every possible vice. 

We were disappointed, of course ; we found much 
to admire in the country and the people ; we were 
willing to attribute the want of civilisation and pro- 
gress, which we saw aU around us, to their very 
recent liberation from the presence of the Turks, but 
we could not admit that the nation was far on the 
path of progress, or even likely to influence European 
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politics. The people were no better than those of 
other lands. The war wa^ not undertaken from 
purely unselfish motives, and the triumph of the 
Cross was the last thing thought of. 

We received every possible kindness from all with 
whom we had to do, and we do but echo the opinions 
of their own leaders, who smile at the English 
enthusiasts, who dream of a united Church in the 
provinces, or a united Government with the Greek 
Church as a national one. 

They ignore the fact of the bitter religious dissen- 

si ons which exist there, and the detestation in which 

Yl^r\jg^the Greek Church is held by so many in Bosnia as a 

I r mere tool of the Turks. The report in the journals, 

\/ that Bosnia has, through Archbishop Strossmeyer, 

Y begged the Austrians to occupy the province, shows 

/ 1 tnedread felt there of Eussian ascendency, and the 

/ \ Greek Church in connexion with Constautinople as 

\ the national faith. 

They forget, too, when they speak of Bosnia being 
annexed to Servia, that while the Mahometans in 
Servia are a few isolated individuals, they are a strong 
and numerous body in Bosnia — ^natives by birth ; men 
of high respectability, devotedly attached to their 
reUgion, and who would far rather remain under the 
Turkish sovereignty than be subject to bigoted 
Christian rulers. 

They forget that the '' Christians of the East" are 
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divided into many sects, all dreading the predominance 
of one, and preferring a neutral sovereign, such as 
the Porte. 

Take, for instance, the population of Bosnia — 
1,216,846 in 1874; this includes Herzegovina: out 
of this number, 442,050 are Bosnian Mussulmen; 
185,563 are Roman Catholics; 3000, Jews; 9537, 
GKpsies — in all, 640,150 souls opposed to the 
Grreek Church, and to Bussia as its most powerful 
adherent, against 516,756 members of the Greek 
Church. 

Thus we have half the population opposed to 
change; and here, too, we have the elements of 
discord, and opposition to annexation with Servia or 
Bussian rule. 

In Servia, as we have said, there is a national 
Church, independent of the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, while the Bosnian and Bulgarian Churches 
are under his direct control; and if the priests of 
Servia are dirty and ignorant, the priests of Bosnia 
and Bulgaria are the nominees of Constantinople. 
They have purchased their cure of souls, and they 
screw the price out of their flocks, and are the accom- 
plices of their Turkish masters, in every act of 
oppression. It was not the excesses and cruelties of 
the Turks in Herzegovina that first brought on the 
outbreak there, but the tyranny of the bishop and the 
officials sent from Constantinople. Each outvied the 
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other in trying to get money out of the people, no 
matter by what means. 

This branch of the Church, therefore, is regarded 
by the Christians of Servia with dislike and distrust, 
and returns the compliment by aversion to a Church 
likely to fall with its people into Russian hands ; for, 
in many parts of the provinces, the Bussians are more 
dreaded than the Turks. 

All this tells against one united province. And 
another thing is, the mutual jealousy and dislike which 
exists. No one province would consent to be merged 
into the others, and take a secondary place ; and yet, 
while they stand apart, there is no true strength in 
any of them. Their miserable little armies of 10,000 
or even 20,000 men are not suflScient for defence, far 
less for attack. Union alone can make them truly 
independent of foreign interference, and the plan 
which has been mentioned before would seem the 
best — ^the plan of each province being internally 
independent in all matters of law, religion, and 
finance, but united in one general bond for defence 
and progress. 

The idea of several of the best men in Servia is, that 
each province should have its national assembly, under 
the prince or ruler, and should elect from amongst 
themselves deputies to send to a central assembly, to 
be held wherever agreed upon, and that this central 
assembly should be presided over by a president, chosen 
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by the assembly, who would be ew offidoy and for the 
time his office lasted, President of the United Slav 
Provinces. The princes and rulers would form part 
of this assembly, with their senators, also ex officio ; 
and it is probable that the president would be elected 
from amongst the princes, though any member would 
be eligible. 

To this assembly all questions affecting the general 
interests would be referred ; and thus a group of states, 
" strong in each other's strength," would be formed, 
resembling, in some degree, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

But this is a subject for diplomacy rather than 
arms, and one which the Bussians would not hear 
discussed in common patience. 

The history of Servia is known to its people in the 
ancient songs of the land. These songs are rather 
recitations than metrical ballads, and sung every- 
where. Children hear them in their earliest child- 
hood, and in later years hand them down to their 
children. There are two distinct kinds — ^the historic, 
or heroic songs, and the love songs. 

Thus the poetry of Servia is a thing apart from 
poetry in general ; and the songs which refer to the 
time when Douchan the Grreat marched to the Bos- 
phorus, and " Knes Lazar" fell at Kossovo, are sung, 
not only in Servia, but Bosnia. 

Mr. Evans, in his book, " Through Bosnia," trulv 
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saj8y that, " separated by creed, and the barriers of 
Nature, and the caprice of man, it is this national 
poetry that has kept them from forgetting that they 
are brothers, that has turned their mind's eye back 
from the divisions of the present to the union of the 
past, and ha^ fed their ambition with the memories of 
a time, when one of their princes seemed about to 
catch up the falling diadem of the East, and place it 
on his brow." 

The heroic songs are more sung amidst the moun- 
tains, the love songs on the plains. The music is 
wild and sad, but not inharmonious. 

Sir John Bowring has given a translation of 
Servian songs, which is considered by far the best 
ever published. 

It is doubtless owing to the want of education 
amongst the people that these songs have been so 
wonderfully preserved, and that the literature of 
Servia is so entirely local. There are very many 
books written in the Serbish language, but, with the 
exception of two or three, they are not known beyond 
the bounds of Servia ; and at the present time there 
is, in all the land, no politician, no historian, no man 
of science, no artist, no poet, dramatist, or novelist, 
whose works are worthy of translation, or are known 
abroad. 

The war produced many political pamphlets. Some 
were said to be very good, but were not translated. 
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Several newspapers are published in Belgrade, and 
widely read. 

The pottery used in Servia is indicative of the 
high antiquity of its origin. It is usually of red 
earth in classic forms. There are water vases of truly 
classic shape ; basins lined with glazed earth, in pat- 
terns of green and white, or brown and white, but all 
of Eoman type. The cooking-pan of red ware, with 
three legs and a wooden handle, was not only antique 
but useful ; it would bear the hottest fire, and cooked 
mutton-chops capitally. 

This pottery may be found all over the Slav pro- 
vinces, and might well be introduced into England, as 
it is not only useful but graceful, and the price 
absurdly cheap. 

As to furniture, we saw very little of it ; but we did 
see cabinets and chests, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
very like those bought in Damascus, but of native 
work, and others gaily painted with scrolls and 
flowers. 

The rugs and cushions used on the divans resembled 
Persian ones ; they were said to be made in Servia, 
but we could never find any place where they were 
sold, though we made many inquiries. 

All the beds were iron ones, and with their mat- 
tresses were Austrian importations. Beds are un- 
known amongst the people of the Slav provinces. 

In the towns many European comforts have been 

A A 
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introduced, but they are not indigenous, and yet so fast 
are Western ideas penetrating into these lands, that 
the national costume is gradually vanishing, and can 
only be seen up-country, and amongst the middle and 
lower classes. 

The richly inlaid swords, pistols, and flint-lock 
muskets, that were brought out during the war, would 
hare been the delight of a curiosity collector ; and 
when worn stuck in a scarf round the waist, the 
musket slung behind, the men looked like the pic- 
turesque brigands of pictures. 

But there was one thing most remarkable — ^the 
exquisite fineness of the under-linen worn by even the 
poorest. It is woven from flax, more light and 
delicate than our mulled muslins — ^beautifully em- 
broidered in satin-stitch, with large full sleeves 
for the shirts of the men, and flowing folds for 
the women's dresses. No wonder that the poor 
creatures, accustomed to such soft garments, were 
surprised at the brown calico chemises, and the 
blue cotton shirts sent out from England; besides, 
they were not of the shapes they were accustomed 
to wear. 

There is no such thing as white or red flannel in 
Servia; it is never worn. There are no such things 
as blankets in bur sense of the word, ^nd the Serbit 
stared in wonder at our flannel shirts and petticoats 
and blankets, took them of course with their usual 
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Gourteous gravity, and, when not in hospital, sold them 
on the first opportunity for a few piastres. 

They cannot be made to wear what is not their 
national costume. 

And it would be a pity; it is far more elegant 
than ours in many ways. The richly-embroidered 
jackets, the fur-lined satin coats that women have for 
colder weather, are not only picturesque, but simple 
and useful. No Serb lady is ever "out of the fashion" 
in her dress. It costs a good deal at first, but it lasts 
for years. 

The peasants wear a singular sort of shoe called 
opanka. The sole and a small toe-cap are of red or 
yellow leather, very strong and nearly waterproof ; it 
is strapped to the foot by thongs of leather, crossed 
and recrossed, and continued up the ankle, and under- 
neath is a woollen stocking — hand-knitted of course — 
of some dark colour, with a pattern in a lighter shade 
introduced. 

Every province has its own peculiar dress, and it is 
easy to distinguish a Wallachian from a Serb or a 
Bosnian. 

The head-dresses of these Wallachians are most 
singular ; they consist of a cap of some sort of skin, 
with long wool outside — perfectly simple in shape, 
being merely a large skull-cap with the wool falling 
over the forehead and neck, exactly like a mop. 

When it is white, it is easy to be seen that it is a 
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cap ; but when it is a reddish-yellow, it looks like a 
shock of hair. 

The Serbs are a very superstitious people, and hare 
preserved many old rites and ceremonies. 

Just before Lent, the commemoration of departed 
friends is observed ; and on the eve of Palm Sunday, 
poems are recited, referring to the resurrection of 
Lazarus. 

There are processions in honour of Whitsuntide ; 
when the girls of the village go from house to house, 
singing songs in praise of marriage ; and Christmas 
is celebrated with great festivities. 

They recognise the hand of Almighty Power in 
every event of life, and yet beUeve in evil spirits stiU 
active on earth. 

They have a firm beUef in that strange old super- 
stition, the " vampire,'* that is, bodies taken posses- 
sion of by evil spirits, or rather, by the condemned 
spirit of its possessor, who by night come forth from 
the tomb and suck the blood of the living. They 
open the grave and impale the body, then take out 
the heart, and burn body and heart to ashes. 

Witches too are believed in ; malignant beings who 
fly about by night, take out men's hearts, close up the 
wound, and leave the victims to linger on till death 
ends their sufferings. 

Then come the ivilis, who answer to our fairies; 
they are very beautiful, and know all that is to happen 
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in the future. They dance the iolo, but any one who 
sees them when dancing or eatmg must dread their 
anger. Some are beneficent creatures, aiding men; 
some are dark and dreadful beings, working wrath 
and woe« These haunt the dark forests, and their 
cries are heard at night amidst the howling of the 
wind. They rejoice in the misery of human kind, 
and exult over the bodies of the slain in battle. 

Surely many of them were abroad on the stormy 
nights that succeeded the lost battles of Alexinatz and 
Djonis. 

The demon the Serbs most especially dread is the 
** demon of the plague," embodied beings in female 
shape, with trailing veils of white, who bear the fatal 
disease from house to house. 

They are not supposed to be independent agents of 
evil, but scourges sent by God to punish wickedness. 

A deep religious element originally prevailed in the 
Servian character; its present development in the 
daily life is entirely checked by the ignorance and 
want of dignity in the " popes," or parish priests, 
and their irreverence in religious matters ; and it is 
well known that a people never rise above the level of 
their religious instructors. 

And yet the " Serbs," as they ought to be called, 
are a people capable of progress — ^a very teachable 
people ; once rouse in them a spirit of emulation, and 
they will eagerly start on the race forward, and the 
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education now being pressed upon them will aid in 
this. 

Foreign capital would develop the mineral wealth 
of Servia, and railroads would bring her in contact 
with the rest of Europe. It is to her future, not her 
present, that we must look ; and with so much of good, 
amidst so much of imperfection^ we may fairly hope 
that, in the course of a few years, she may take a 
higher place amidst the smaller States of Europe than 
she does at present. 

And now for a few words of personal explanation. 

We find by a letter from Sir Edmund Lechmere 
that the Order of St. John of Jerusalem never called 
itself a guild, though it wa» at one time proposed to 
have such a body within itself for special work. 
They are the representatives of the 6th, or English, 
League of the Order of Malta, and have a com- 
plete succession from Hompesch the last Grand 
Master. 

Assuredly no worthier representative could be found 
of Hompesch than the indefatigable honorary secretary^ 
Sir Edmund Lechmere. 

There is also a Catholic branch in England, who 
have probably the same descent^ but they had no 
members of them at the seat of war> and took no 
action, either in this or the Franco-German war, as » 
body, though there was a solitary representative of 
them at YersaiUes. The Order of St. John of Jerusalen^ 
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^would, however, seem, as the Hospitaller Order, to be 
the right body to take up Eed Cross work in the 
ftiture. 

We should also say that when the appeal was made 
in the Times for help to the wounded in Servia, we 
oflTered our services as strictly neutral; that our 
friends and wellwishers responded most generously to 
our own petition for aid ; and that we tried to do all 
the good we possibly could with the money sent to 
us and for us. 

We earnestly thank all those who aided us, and not 
only those who sent money, but those who sent such 
valuable stores as did the Hon« Miss Bushout, a bale 
of new clothing, and a piece of calico for bandages ; 
Mr. Bell, of Oxford Street, two chests of medicines, 
perfectly invaluable ; Mr. Hartin, a most useful box 
of crimson salts as a disinfectant ; Mr. EUiman, a chest 
of lotion ; and many others whom we have not space 
to name, with the exception of Major de Winton, and 
Mr. Whittaker, of Corbyn*s. 

And now we have but to say farewell, and to 
express a hope that some amusement, and possibly 
some instruction, may be found in the pages which 
we have written, and which, at least, may claim one 
merit — ^that of truth. 
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Belobade^ le 1 Janviery 1877. 
Chebe Mademoiselle Peabson — 

J'ai eu le plus grand plaisir en apprenant de 
la bouche mSme de son Altesse la Princesse Nathalie que 
S. A. le Prince Milan a daigne yous accorder h, vous et h, 
Mademoiselle MacLaughlin la Croix de Takova. Je les ai 
revues Fautre jour^ et je me suis empresse suivant votre 
desir de les remettre h M. le Comte Joannini^ Consul-i 
O^n^ral d'ltalie^ pour vous les fedre parvenir. 

En YOUS ofirant mes sinceres {^citations j'ai l^onneur 
de YOUS presenter mes meilleur compliments Foccasion de 
nouYel an^ et suis, 

Votre dcYOue serviteur, 

Philip Chbistich. 

Mes respects & Mademoiselle MacLaughlin. 



The Siege of Belgrade first appeared in '^ Bentley's 

Miscellany/' March, 1838. 

An Austrian army^ awfolly arrayed. 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 
Cossack commanders cannonading come. 
Dealing destruction's deYastating doom. 
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Every eadeavour engineers essay. 

For fame, for fortune, fighting, furious fray ! 

Generals 'gainst generals grapple — Gracious God ! 

How honours Heaven heroic hardihood. 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kindred, kindred kinsmen kill. 

Labour low levels loftiest longest lines. 

Men march 'mid mounds, 'mid moles, 'mid murderous 

mines; 
Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought 
Of outward obstacles, opposing ought ; 
Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed. 
Quite quaking, quickly quarter, quarter quest. 
Reason returns, religious right redounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds ; 
Truce to thee, Turkey ! — ^triumph to thy train. 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine. 
Why wish we warfare, — wherefore welcome we 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 
Yield ye ! ye youths ! ye yeomen, yield your yell, 
Zeno's Zarpatas, Zoroaster's zeal. 
And all attracting arms against appeal. 
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CZERNI GEORGE, by De. Cboly, D.D. 

'Twas noon, a blood-red banner played 
Above thy rampart post, Belgrade. 
From time to time the gongs^ deep swell 
Rose thundering jGrom the citadel, 
And soon the trampling chargers' din. 
Told of some mustering pomp within. 
But all without was still and drear. 
The long streets wore the hue of fear. 
All desert, but when some quick eye 
Peered from the curtained gallery. 
Or crouching slow from roof to roof 
The Servian glanced, then shrank aloof. 
Eager, yet dreading, to look on 
The business to be that day done. 
The din grew louder, crowding feet 
Seemed rushing up the central street ; 
'Twas filled, the city's idle brood 
Scattered before, few haggard, rude ; 
Then come the Spahis bounding on 
With kettledrum and gonfalon. 
And ever at the cymbals' clash, 
Upshook their spears, the sudden flash ; 
Till like a shattered sable sail 
Wheeled o'er their rear, the black horse tail. 
All hurrying on, like men who yield. 
Or men who seek some final field. 
They lead a captive ; the Pashaw 
From his large eye draws back in awe ; 
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All tongues are silent in the group 
Who round that fearful stranger troop. 
He still has homage ; though his hands 
Are straining in a felon's bands. 
No Moslem he : his brow is bare, 
Saye one wild tress of rayen hair. 
Like a black serpent deeply bound. 
Where once sat Seryia's golden round; 
His neck bends low, and many a stain 
Of blood, shows how it feels the chain. 
A peasant's robe is o'er him flung, 
A swordless sheath beside him hung ; 
He sits a charger, but a slaye 
Now holds the bridle of the braye. 



And now they line the palace square, 

A splendid sight, as noon's full glare 

Pours on their proud caparison ; 

Arms rough with gold and dazzling stone. 

Horse nets and shawls of Indian dye. 

O'er brows of sayage majesty. 

But where the fettered rider now ? 

A flag aboye, a block below. 

An Ethiop headsman low'ring near. 

Show where must end his stem career. 

A thousand eyes are fixed to mark 

The fading of his eyes' deep spark. 

The quickening heaying of his breast ; 

But all within it is at rest. 

There is no quiyering nerye : his brow 

Scarce bent upon the crowd below. 
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He stands in settled stately gloom — 
A warrior's statue on his tomb. 



A tmmpet rang I The turbaned line 

Clashed up their spears^ the headsman's sign ; 

Then^ like the iron in the forge^ 

Blazed thy dark visage^ " Czemi George/' 

He knew that trumpet's Turkish wail^ 

His guide through many a forest vale^ 

When^ scattering like the hunted deer^ 

The Moslem felt his early spear. 

He heard it when the Servian targe 

Broke down the Delhi's desperate charge. 

And o'er the flight his scimitar 

Was like the flashing of a star. 

That day his courser to the knee 

Was bathed in blood, and Servia free. 

That day, before he sheathed his blade. 

He stood a sovereign in Belgrade. 

The field, the throne, were on that eye, 

Which wandered now so wild and high. 



The hour had passed, the sunbeam fell 
Full on the palace pinnacle. 
The golden crescent on its spire 
Beamed o'er a cross ! His eye shot fire. 
That cross was o'er the crescent set 
The day he won a coronet I 
He dashed away a tear of pride. 
His hand was darted to his side — 
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No sword was there. A bitter smile 
Told the stem spirit's final thrill. 
Yet all not agony. Afar^ 
Marked he no cloud of northern war ? 
Swelled on his prophet ear no clang 
Of tribes that to their saddles sprang 7 
No Russian cannon's heavy hail^ 
In vengeance smiting the Serail ? 
The whole was but a moment's trance^ 
That 'scaped the turban'd rabble's glance. 
A sigh^ a stride, a stamp the whole- 
Time measures not the tides of soul. 
He was absorbed in dreams, nor saw 
The hurried glance of the Pashaw ; 
Nor saw the headsman's backward leap. 
To give his axe the wider sweep. 
Down came the blow — ^the self-same smile 
Was lingering on the dead lip stiU, 
When mid the train the pikeman bore 
The bloody head of the Pandour. 



The night was wild, the atabal 
Scarce echoed on the rampart wall — 
Scarce heard the shrinking sentinel — 
The night horn in that tempest's yell. 
Sut forms, as spot the lightning's glare. 
Stole silent through the palace square ; 
And thick and dim a weeping group 
Seemed o'er its central spot to stoop. 
The storm a moment paused, the moon 
Broad from a hanging cloudrift shone ; 
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It shone upon a headless trunk 

Raised in their arms ! — the moonbeams sunk^ 

And all was dimness^ but the beat 

Came sudden^ as of ^parting feet^ 

And sweet and solemn voices pined 

In the low lapses of the wind; 

^Twas like the hymn when soldiers bear 

A soldier to his sepulchre ! 



The lightning threw a shaft below; 

The stately square was desert now ; 

Yet far, as far as eye could strain. 

Was seen the remnant of a train — 

A wavering shadow of a crowd. 

That round some noble burden bowed. 

TVas gone ! — and all was night once more. 

Wild rains, and whirlwinds' doubled roar. 



TBI END. 
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